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CHAPTER XXVII. 

« Yon have a Trojan prisoner, called Antenor, 
Yesterday took. Troy holds him very dear.” 

Tboilus and Crrssida. 

Balfour was soon apprised, by the treacherous 
servant, of the absence of Proctor from his lodgings 
the night before; and the impossibility of accounting 
for it, as usual, led to the conjecture that John had 
been sent out of the way, simply that lio might not 
follow the footsteps of the master. When, the next 
day, Proctor left the city, it was determined by the 
commandant, after a long conference with John, that 
the latter should pursue him, but iu a disguise, and 
on a horse which Balfour furnished. Two hours, 
accordingly, had not elapsed, when the faithless ser¬ 
vant was on the tracks of his master. The progress 
of Proctor was not so rapid but that ho could be 
easily overtaken by an eager pursuer. Fifteen miles 
from the city the spy distinguished him about half a 
milo ahead. He maintained this distance for tho 
rest of tho journey. Proctor reached Dorchester 
ond proceeded to take lodgings at tho house of 
Humphries, “Tho Royal George,” tho better to 
avoid suspicion. A rival tavom was kept by Pryor, 
but, as he was a suspected Whig, lie no longer re¬ 
ceived tho public patronage. Even tho pntriots, in 
order to escape suspicion, avoided tho dwelling of 
one with whom they yet thoroughly sympathized. 
The spy, whom practice had made an adept, having 
ascertained the manner in which his master had dis¬ 
posed of himself, went at once to the post of Dor¬ 
chester, carrying letters from Balfour to Vaughan. 
His horso groomed and stabled, ho left tho fortress 
under cover of tho night, and established a watch 
upon the house of Humphries. After supper, Proc¬ 
tor came forth, and, as the localities were all well 
known to him, he took the direct route for tho neg¬ 
lected hotel of Pryor. Thither the spy followed 
him; but, beyond the single fact that he saw his 
master enter this dwelling, he gathered nothing from 
his espionage. Pryor received his visitor at the 
entranco, and conducted him to an inner apartment, 
where, in tho course of an hour’s conversation, 
Proctor unfolded all the difliculties in his case, and 
indicated the extent of service which tho other 
might perform for him. Though a blunt, rude man, 


! and a fierco Whig, Pryor was not hostile to Proctor 
: Tho latter, in command at Dorchester, had done 
; his spiritings so gently aS to have compelled tho re- 
; spec! of the people generally. Besides, the service 
desired by him was one which aimed to defeat the 
: machinations of Balfour and Vaughan, both of whom 
wore hated, and was further commended to him by 
a briof letter from old Tom Singleton, whom our 
landlord well knew and greatly honored. Tho con¬ 
sequence was that Pryor took up heartily the cause 
of his visitor. 

“It can be done, Major Proctor. It shall be 
: done I” said Pryor, with an oath. “ I will do it. I 
can manago Gradock and Clymes, but I must have 
money, and my own way.” 

“ You shall have both,” was tho prompt reply. 

Twenty guinoas were at once put into his hands. 

“ This will do,” returned the landlord. “ If more 
is wanted I will contrive that you shall know it. 
You shall hear of mo through old Tom Singleton. 
He will tell you that your money will bo safe in my 
hands.” 

Proctor quickly declared that he needed no such 
assurance. 

“ Nevertheless, major, it’s in the way of business 
that you should have it. And now that wo under¬ 
stand what's to be done, we don’t need you any 
longer. You must be otT with to-morrow’s sun. 
You can bo of no service in dealing with these peo¬ 
ple, and your presence here will only occasion sus¬ 
picion, and mako the affair difficult to manage. Of 
course, Balfour knows all about your coming here.” 

" Scarcely.” 

“ Don’t you believe it, He knows you ’vo left 
tho city. If he’s busy, as you think, in this matter, 
and really desires to destroy you, and if your man 
John be in his employ, and is the rascal you think 
him—and which I verily bolieve—I nover could bear 
tho fellow—then, be suro, that he has sent a spy 
after you.” 

“ I saw no one,” replied Proctor, with rare sim¬ 
plicity. 

“ Oh, to be sure not! It is a spy’s business to 
seo and not to be seen. But do you so act as if you 
felt that every footstep which you take is watched. 

, Go back to Humphries, and ask the old scoundrel 
; all sorts of questions in regard to tho affdir of the 
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rescue of Colonel Wallon. Don’t say a syllable of 
Gradock and ClymeB. Talk only of Marion’s men, 
and the goggle-eyed Tory, Blonay. This will lead 
them olT tlio accnt. Sot off with the dawn to-mor¬ 
row, or an hour before it, and, by sunrise, I ’ll report 
everything to Vauglmii, just as Humphries will bo 
sure to do. This will save mo harmless. Other¬ 
wise, X should bo very apt to enjoy the bayonet 
pricks of a corporal’s guard before I had fnirly swal¬ 
lowed breakfast. We must be artful. We must 
tight lire with fire." 

Satisfied that things were now in proper train in 
this quarter, Proctor left the shrewd old landlord 
and returned to play the game proscribed with the I 
loyalist, Humphries, We need not dwell upon the I 
details. The counsel of Pryor was closely followed, ; 
and the whole history of the rescue of Walton, by ! 
Marion’s men, was deliberately discussed, point by ; 
point, in all its particulars, under the dubious lights 
aocorded by the wit or wisdom of the Tory landlord. 
With dawn, Proctor was already crossing Eagle 
Dridge, gazing sternly, as he passed, upon the little 
fortress in which his experiences, for more than a 
year, had l>een those of unmixed trial and bitterness. 
Xlis heart was filled with the maledictions which 
his lips did not utter, as he thought of his enemy, 
Vaughan; and his hand griped fiercely the handle 
of his sword in a mute but expreseiva thirst for the 
moment when ho could eloso the account of enmity 
between them in thodendly arbitrament of fight. He 
little dreamed that his action was boheld, and its 
import proporly divined. Tho traitor John was 
also in the saddle, and, from a neighboring covert, 
had him clearly in his eye. Proctor drove tho spur 
into his steed and darted forwards; and the olhor 
dogged resolutely afior him, taking due care not to 
draw loo nigh, yet as careful never long to lose his 
master from his sight. 

Tho spirits of Proctor grew more elastio as be 
rode. There is something In tho very eflort to foil 
the enemy which contributes to the conviction that 
the thing may be done; and tho exhortations of Fur¬ 
ness, of old Singleton, and Pryor, their counsels, 
and the cool readiness with which Ibeir several 
faculties had been brought to bear, in tho same man- 
uer, and upon the same game, Becmed to reliove it 
from all its embarrassments. For a moment, it oc¬ 
curred to tho British major as something singular 
that his two agents in tho business should both be of 
the patriotic or rebel parly; and that he should owe 
his acquaintance with Singleton to the interposition 
of a provincial loyalist—though sufficiently ex¬ 
plained by the former—was yet a circumstance 
which continually occurred to bis thoughts as some¬ 
thing curious. Nor did itescape him, as also among 
the catalogue of things to occasion surprise, that 
Pryor should speak so confidently of communicating 
with old Singleton whenever the necessity for it 
should occur. But Proctor had become quite too 
cold, as a subject of his royal master, and entertained 
quite too little sympathy with the existing powers 
in Caroline, to allow himself to meditate these 


doubts with his usual vigilance. If there was any¬ 
thing suspicious in tho connection between these 
parties, there was no responsibility, on his part, 
which required that ha should investigate the matter. 
New thoughts and fancies, new conjectures, hopes 
and fears, passed into his brain; and ha found himself 
busied in fruitless guesses as to tho unknown, but, 
as ho now believed, fuir correspondent, to whom he 
was indebted for all tho clues to his present inquiries. 
Was sho fair? was she young and lovely? and how, 
when, and where had he nwakened in her bosom the 
degroo of interest such as her solicitude in behalf 
of his fortunes would necessarily show that sho 
felt? tie was bound to believe her both young and 
fuir. Common gratitude required nothing less, and 
it gave him pleasure to believo it. His interest in 
the unknown continued to rise—it had risen prodi¬ 
giously within the Inst fow days—and his fancy 
began to frame a portrait of her to his eye, which 
might possibly become a fixed image in his heart. 
But of this Proctor had no misgivings. He felt grate¬ 
ful for the love which, unknown, had watched so 
faithfully over his fortunes; and the sympathy which 
had been thus gratuitously shown, might, naturally, 
in tho heart of one so much alone in tho world, and 
so much assailed by enemios, provoke and desorve 
a warmer sentiment than simple gratitudo. It was 
while thus brooding over tho services of the un¬ 
known damsel that our British major was suddenly, 
and somewhat roughly, brought back to more imme¬ 
diate interests by a stem command to halt, from 
unknown lips, and by finding tbe bridle of his steed 
in the grasp of an assailant. He looked up to behold 
before him n sturdy forester, in the well-known 
blue hunting-shirt of the colonial rangers, one hand 
presenting a pistol, whilo the other bora hoavily upon 
the bridle of bis steed. 

To clap spurs to his horse, to ride over Iho ob¬ 
struction, and draw his own pistol from the holster, 
was Iho instant impulse of Proctor; but his action 
and purpose were beheld in season for a warning, to 
which he was compelled to listen. 

" It's useless, major. You ’re surrounded. You ’re 
a prisoner.” 

The man’s tones were civil, but firm. His words 
were seconded by the appenranco of throo other per¬ 
sons in similar costume, each of whom presented 
his rifle as ho drew nigh. Tho necessity was not 
to be eluded or escaped, and, submitting with a good 
grace to bis captors, one of them led his horse by 
tho bridle into the neighboring thicket. In ten mi¬ 
nutes alter, a similar party had taken like possession 
of tho treacherous servant John. The whole aflhir 
happened within twelvo miles of Iho city. 

The captives were taken to the shelter of a dense 
forest growth which skirted the Ashley. Not a 
word was spoken during the progress. Prootor, 
staggered by the audaoily of the proceeding, was 
yet comparatively resigned to the event. His mind 
was in a slate which enabled him to look with some¬ 
thing like indifference upon all the caprices of for¬ 
tune. For the present, he made no inquiries, con- 
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tenting himself with the reflection that the expleno- tor, and with proper respect for your character and 

lion would como quite soon enough. Ho was per- rank. Indeed, sir, you need not be a prisonor a 
milted to throw himself at ease, where ho would, moment longer. If you will give mo your word, aa 


among the trcoB, and his horse was properly cared 
for by a negro groom whose face Proctor fnneied 
he had seen before; a conjecture which seemed to 
find encouragement in the broad grin that opened tho 
fellow’s countenance to barn-door dimensions, ns ho j 
led away the steed. But the captive was permitted j 
no words with him. Ho was vigilantly guarded, 
Ihreo or four riflemen constantly keeping him in 
sight. i; 

Proctor wos surprised at the numbers of these j> 
people. They were continually coming and going. 

IIo noted no loss than forty different persons. All 
of them were well mounted and apparently well ;! 
armed. The place had tho oppearanco of being fre- j; 
quently used, as in the present instanco, for the | 
camp of a scouting parly. Tho earth was well ; 
beaten by the hoofs of horses. The trees bore sad- j 
dies and bridles; the cook-pot smoked constantly > 
with wild cheor of tho woods; and yet tho whole I 
party were within two miles of the Ashley Ferry I 
Bond, then much more traveled than at tho present 
dny. Amongst all this motley and somewhat savage j 
group, Proctor saw no ofllcers beyond the grade of 
a sergeant; but tho utmost order prevailed in the 
encampment. It was while he lay at case in the t 
shado that he saw another captive brought in as he ; 
had been. This was his man John. But the British 
major did not recognize him, and the prisoners were 
guarded separately, and at no timo allowed to come 
together. 

At noon, dinner was served him alone, and ho j 
wos waited on with respect by ono of tho foresters. 
He was well known. Tho man addressed him by 
name. 

" Who is your leoder, sir?” wos the question of 
Proctor. 

■'lie must answer that question for himself,” was 
tho reply. 

“ When shall I see him?” 

“ To-night, I reckon.” 

It was an hour after dark, when a considerable 
bustle in the camp announced an arrival. Mean- 
while, a firo had been built among the trees where 
Proctor had made his tent, and a couple of blankets 
wero provided him, with a thick roll of black moss 
by way of pillow. He had supped; and while he lay 
at cose, with his feet to the fire, meditating the novel 
phase in his fortunes, a group approached him of 
three persons, the centre and taller figure' of the 
parly, to his great surprise, being masked. They 
stood on one side of the fire, while Proctor lay on 
tho other. The masked figure began tho conversa¬ 
tion with asking the coptive how he had been 
treated. 

“As well as I could wish, sir, my captivity alono 
excepted. Am I to understand that I am a prisoner 
in the hands of the Americans?” 

" You are! You will be treated well, Major Proc- 
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a man of honor, that, for ono week, you will say 
nothing of this adventure, nor make any report of 
the body of soldiers you see here, you shall be free 
to depnrl with tho dawn.” 

“That is impossible, sir. I can make no such 
pledges. My duly, sir-” 

“ Knotigh, Major Proctor! It will be my duty 
then to keep you safely, at least for a few days. It 
will bo our care that you shall not have reason to 
complain of anything but your detention. Our fare 
is coarse, and the couch assigned you is a hard one; 
but you are a soldier, sir, and can accommodate 
yourself to such small inconveniences.” 

“ I am content, sir. But, Colonel Walton, your 
voice betrays you—I know you!-” 

“ You know too much for your own safety,” cried 
ono of the ofllcers accompanying Colonol Walton, 
drawing a pistol from his belt, with the words, and 
presenting it at tho head of the prisoner. But for 
the timely interposition of Walton, the rash subordi¬ 
nate would have drawn the trigger. The piece was 
already cocked. 

“ Pshaw I McKelvoy!” cried Walton, arresting 
his arm. “ He can do us no hurt. We have only 
to keep him safely. Put up your weapon. Let me 
sec nothing of this.” 

“ You are too indulgent, Colonel,” said the other. 
11 You will pay for it some day. This man-” 

“ At least, let us do no murder! Major Proctor, 
have I your word that you will not endeavor to 
escape, until we release you? This will bo in a 
week, at the utmost. If you refuse, I shall only be 
compelled to subject you to greater restraint—in fact, 
to put you in irons.” 

“ I can have no objection to make you such a pro¬ 
mise, Colonel Walton, in the hope to escape such 
ignominy.” 

“It is then understood. Your range must be 
limited to the hundred yards on cither side of your 
present place of rest. To attempt to pass boyoad 
these limits will subject you to the rough bundling 
of your guards. Good night, sir.” 

With those words tho parly retired. Proctor, 
however, could still hear, as they went, Ike expos¬ 
tulations of tho angry officer who had threatened his 
life, against the ill-advised mercy of his superior. 
IIo congratulated himself upon his narrow escape 
from a sharp and sudden death, and wondering at tho 
nature of the enterprise which brought the purtisans 
so near to the city garrison, he sank into slumbers 
not less grateful because of tho rough couch assigned 
him for their enjoyment. His fortune was much 
letter than that of his servant John. Tho Iroach- 
crous spy was hustled across the rivor that very 
night, his wrists folded together with bracelets of 
iron, and a determined trooper on each ride ready to 
shoot him down at tho first sign of difficulty. Let 
us return once more to the city. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Mess. I see, lady, the gentleman is not in your 
books.—Much Ado About Nothing. 

Wuilk those events were in progress in the career 
ol' l’roetor, society in Charleston was not wholly 
stagnant. The undercurrents, which represent the 
moral influences of the social world, wero in sleep- 
loss motion; and the several partioa to our hiBtory 
wore more or less moved by thoir varying influ¬ 
ences. Tho great ball at Crudcn’s was yet to take 
place, and was looked forward to, with eager ex¬ 
citement, by hundreds of those who sought in society 
rather the passing delights than the substantial vir¬ 
tues which make society secure and permanent. 
Tito interval, meanwhilo, was not unemployed by 
those who, without being able to emulate the Bplen- 
dor of the intended assemblage, were yet anxious to 
make some figure in the world corresponding with 
their proportions and resources. Tho days wero, 
accordingly, consumed in files champetre, and tho 
■lights in lively reunions. Parties for Haddrill’s, 
Sullivan’s, James’, and Morris’ Islands, were of 
constant occurrence, and drives into St. Andrews’, 
Goose Creek, Accabce, and othor contiguous places 
furnished employment and excitement to merry 
groups to whom the question to tho Bezoneun, 

“ Under which king, &o.?” never offered the slightest 
annoyance. Theso excursions wero all taken during 
tho daylight, for the autumn season, in the swamp 
regions of Carolina, did not suffer pleasure to sport 
with impunity along the watercourses, unless with 
tho sanction of tho daylight and the sun. At night, 
gay abodes in the city received and wolcomcd the 
butterfly tribes to whom lifo offered no aspects which 
rendered the economy of time desirable. Our ex¬ 
cellent Mrs. Rivington had her “evenings” ns 
surely as her “mornings;” and there wero a num¬ 
ber besides who, if individually less frequent in 
throwing open their saloons, were sufficiently nu¬ 
merous to suffer no night to pass without affording 
u point of gathering for tho light and motley multi¬ 
tude. 

We will suppose some few days to have passed 
in practices such as these, since our last meeting 
with the conspirators at Mrs. Singleton’s. The 
occasions were studiously contrived hy Balfour and 
his satellites to bring Katharine Walton into com¬ 
pany. The policy of Mrs. Singleton encouraged her 
in yielding to this object, however little sha may 
havo relished it at heart. But two results were 
aimed ut in the concession. It was only prudent 
not to offend authorities which hud the parties com¬ 
pletely in their power, and quite as important, by 
conceding thus much, if possible, to divert suspicion 
from tho secret toils of our feminino conspirators. 
Accordingly, Katharine Walton moved in a circle 
which in her heart she loathed, and received the de- I 
votions of those whose tributes revolted equally her i 
patriotism and pride. But she presorved her temper j 
in the calm control of her pure and proper thoughts, f 


and if she was not all that her suitors desired, she 
at least afforded them no idlo provocation to com- 
j plaint. In the meanwhilo, she has met with and 
| made tho acquaintance of Ella Monckton. At first, 

| the two maidens were sotnowhal shy of each other. 

; We are in possession of the sufficient reason for this 
j shyness on tho part of Ella. Katharine’s reluctance 
! arose naturally enough: first, from the knowledge 
that Ella belonged to the enemy—was of tho loyalist 
I faction; and, second, because there was nothing 
either in what was said of her by others, or in tho 
emprsssement of her own manner, to enable her to 
fix or command tho consideration or curiosity of our 
heroine. But circumstances, and occasional com¬ 
munion, served to break down the first barriers 
which natural restraints had set up between them. 
A word, a tono, a look, will suflico where hearts are 
ingenuous and young, to appeal to tho affections; 
and, vory soon it was that, under a shrinking aspect, 
which the vulgar might consider pride, but which is 
just as likely to bo an exquisite sensibility, Katharine 
Walton perceived that Elia Monckton harbored the 
most delicato, pure, and generous of natures. On 
. the other hand, Ella, somehow, foil herself, in spite 
; of herself, drawn towards her rival, as by un irro- 
| sistible attraction. At first, tho language of her 
i heart secretly said— 

“ I do not halo, but I fear her! She pains and 
distresses me, though sho does not oflend.” 

Subsequently, it had another language. 

“ There is something vory noble and commanding 
about this lady! Sho is a lady; sensitive, yet firm; 
pure und chnsto, yet without any affectations of 
delicacy. She is gentle, too, and sweet, and there 
is a wondrous strength and melody, mixed, in the 
tones of her voice. I like her in spite of him; I 
like her, and feel that I could love her.” 

But there was a reservo even about the intimacy 
of the parties, which limo nlnno could have broken 
down. Of course, Katharine Walton was not aware 
of any interest which she could have in the affairs 
of Ella; while tho latter, on the other hand, was 
restrained by nn ever-present fear that Kathnrino 
would deciphor her secret interest in herself at every 
glance of her eyes and in the tremulous tones of her 
every utterance. The fear was idle. Katharine 
saw nothing in tlioso eyes but the expression of a 
rare tenderness and delicacy; tintl heard nothing in 
her voico but a soft and touching harmony, which 
insensibly increased her interest in one in whom she 
never once thought to find a rival. But the parties 
insensibly came together more and more with every 
day. The nnoient intercourse between tho widows 
Monckton and Singleton was gradually resumed 
through the growing intimacy between the two 
damsels. To spend a morning at the house of tho 
latter was a not unfrequent thing with Ella; while 
Katharine was easily persuaded to lako her work, 
or her book, to the house of Mrs. Monckton, and go 
into a sort of temporary solitude in the sweet society 
of tho widow and her daughter, whilhor the crowd 
Dover came, and where sho was seldom exposed to 
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the annoyances which elsewhero invariably pursued 
her, of a misnamed gallantry, and a devotion which 
suggested nothing grateful to Iter fancies. 

It was one afternoon, while Ella Monckton was 
on n visit to Katharino, that tho gay widow Brew- 
ton joined the circlo. In tho constantly increasing 
round of her social progress, this lady was equally 
put in possession of tho latest on dit of the city. 
She had been that morning at Mrs. llivington’s, 
whore it scorns that l’roctor, and his command at 
Dorchester, had been the subject of conversation. 

“ Thoro is evidently a determination, in high quar¬ 
ters, 11 said the widow, "to destroy that poor fellow, 
Proctor.” 

The heart of Ella trembled at these words. 

"I suspect, Kate Walton,” she continued, "that 
you are to blame for it all.” 

"Mo! Mow? Why?” 

"Ah! do not feign ignorance. Barry, and his 
etornal shadow McMahon, were both in full cry 
against him for bis presumptuous admiration of you. 
It was charged that you are the causo of all his neg¬ 
lect of duly; and a great deal was said of a nature 
to leud mo to suspect that groat pains will be taken 
to establish the facts against him. But 1 did not so 
much trouble myself in relation to his caso as to 
yours. The question was, in what degree you lmd 
given Proctor encouragement.” 

“ I give him encouragement!” 

“ Come, como, Koto! Do not put on that sub- 
limo look of indignation. Proctor is not a person to 
bo despised. Ho is one of tho noblest of ull these 
British tffiicers, and, by the way, one of tho best look¬ 
ing. A maiden might well givo him encourngcmcnt 
without intending it, ond might just as easily forget 
to shield her own heart against his attacks. Murk 
you, I do not say that such has been the caso with 
you; but there were those present, this morning, 
that did say so, and who brought forward a largo 
number of proofs to concludo what they asserted.” 

“And wlml did you say?” asked Katliariuu, with 
a smile. 

"Oh! you may guess. I asked, with no little 
scorn, if tliero was any one so stupid as to supposo 
tliut you were going to throw yourself away upon a 
red-cont; and I turned to Major Barry, and remarked 
in these very words: < Undoubtedly, major, you are 
among the handsomest, the bravest, and tho wittiest 
of all your crow—perhaps the vory Magnus Apollo 
of the tribe. Now, pray you, think of Miss Wal¬ 
ton, of her mind, hor person, and, last and least of 
ull, her fortune; then, bo pleased to wheel about 
und confront your own imago in that grand mirror 
of Mrs. ltivington’s. Having dona so, and having 
brought all your well-known self-esteem to bear 
upon the question, then ask yourself what would bo 
the uinount of claim and atlrnelion which you might 
urge, if seeking the hund of Katharine Walton.’ ” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Brcwlon!” 

“ 1 did; and, positively, a miracle ! The liltlo fel¬ 
low blushed! Blushed, until nobody thought to look 
at the scarlet of his regimculals. And Captuin 


McMahon, looking in his face, blushed also—by re¬ 
flection, I suppose; and for a moment the whole 
squad were silenced. But, with a sort of dospora- 
tion, they renewed the fire, as much, it would seem, 
to plcaso that brazen beauty, Moll Harvey, as with 
any othor object. Tho argument was that you 
wore quite too deeply involved with Proctor ever to 
escape; thot Balfour, accordingly, stood no chance; 
that whatever might be done against Proctor was 
to him a matter of perfect indifference, so long as 
his lifo remained untouched; that ho was already 
prepared to abandon the British for tho American 
causo; and that your love, of which ho was secure, 
was sufficiently compensative for all his losses and 
privations.” 

Poor Ella felt as if she could havo buried hor faco 
in tho earth—as if hor heart were already buried 
there. 

"What a farrago of absurdities!” exclaimed 
Katharine. 

“ Nay, Kato, upon my soul, I don’t see that. I 
give you my word for it Ihoy made a vory plnusiblo 
story amongst them. Somebody did say something 
about your once having drawn trigger upon Procter, 
as a proof of your dislike; but tho story was posi¬ 
tively denied by others, ond Proctor’s own words 
quoted in donial.” 

“ It was nevertheless quito true,” said Katharine, 
gravely. 

" True!” exclaimed Ella, with a convulsivo shud¬ 
der. 

“ All true,” answered Katharino, with increasing 
gravity. "It is one of those things of which 1 do 
not care to speak. I revolt at myself when I think 
of it; and no doubt Major Proctor denies it, with an 
honorable disposition, to relievo me front tho odium 
of having attempted such n crimo. But it was in a 
moment of desperation, almost of madness, that tho 
thing was done; and having told you thus much, 1 
must tell you all, by way of explanation, that 1 en¬ 
treat you, Mrs. Browton, and you, Ella, to keep tho 
matter secret. My dear cousin, Emily Singleton, 
was dying in our house : her brother, Itoberl, was 
with us, conccnled, a fugitive, about to receive her 
Inst brenth. At that awful moment, Major l’roetor 
entered tho dwelling, followed by his troops. I ar¬ 
rested him at the door of my cousin’s chamber, from 
which Robert made his escape by the window. 
Major Proctor nppronehing with tho resolution to 
enter, though I had forbidden it, I seized ono of my 
cousin’s pistols, and fired, fortunately, without eflcct, 
for 1 had no aim! I knew not what I did!” 

A deep sigh struggled forth from tho breast of Ella 
Monckton. 

“ Why, what a desperado yon are, Kate !” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Brcwlon. " I thought I bad wicked¬ 
ness and wilfulness for anything; but I never once 
dreamed of the possibility of my ever attempting to 
shoot down a British major. How did you feel, 
child, when yon were doing it? when you pulled 
the ugly little crooked iron they call the trigger? 
when you heard the sudden bam! born! and saw 
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the flash? Did you tremble? Did you faint? Did 
you not feol like going off into hyatorics ? Uless me, 
you are, indeed, a heroine! and how the thing was 
hushed up; for the person—who was it ?—that men¬ 
tioned it this morning gavo it only as a rumor, and 
was easily silenced.” 

“ It was too true I I knew not what I was doing— 
this must he my apology. I owe much to Major 
Proctor for his forbearance.” 

“And will pay him with your heart.” 

“ Nuvor! never! Let me tell you farther, and 
thus silence your doubts forever, Mrs. Brewton. I 
am tho betrothed of my cousin, Robert Singleton; 
Mojor l’roctor can never be anything to me but a 
gentleman of worth, whom I very much esteem.” 

Could Katharine Walton have seen the bright but 
tearful eyes of poor Ella at that moment I With 
what a bound her little heart rose to her mouth, and 
fluttered there liko some captive bird, deluded for a 
moment with a dream of escape from prison! 

Mrs. Singleton entered the apartment at this mo¬ 
ment. She heard tho revelation of Katharine, and 
Bpoke rcbukingly. 

"Katharine, my child, this should riot have been 
told. It is our policy to koop it seoret. If known 
abroad, it may be fatal to your fortunes. Balfour's 
forbearance is due entirely to his doubt of your en¬ 
gagement. lie has, thus far, no reason to beliove it. 
Let him suppose that the affair is irrevocable, and 
the commissioner of sequestrations keeps no terms 
with you, and you lose everything.” 

“Bo it so, my dear aunt,” replied the other; “but, 
believo mo, I should rather lose all than deserve the 
reproach of holding out any encouragement to 
others, which may mislead.” 

“ You aro quite right, my dear,” cried the widow 
Browlon. “ 1 much prefer the manly course, my¬ 
self.” 

“Nay, she is quite wrong, and you are quite 
wrong, permit me to say,” responded Mrs. Single- 
ton, with great gravity. “ You are only asked, my 
child, to keep a secret which peculiarly concerns 
yourself, and which nobody has a right to Beek. In 
doing so, you hold forth no encouragements to others, 
so long as your deportment is that of a lady. The 
presumption which takes for granted its own merits 
as too potential to be withstood, must pay its own 
penalties, and is not particularly a subject of com¬ 
miseration or concern. If these people assume your 
freedom, let them do so; if they presume upon it, 
there will always be a season to interpose and check 
them, cither by simple rejection of their civilities, 
or by showing, if you think proper, that you are no 
longer your own mistress. In your present circum¬ 
stances, thore is no impropriety in that reserve 
which simply keeps from one’s neighbor a private 
history, which is especially one’s own; and every 
motive of policy insists upon tho reserve.” 

“ My dear aunt, my secret will be perfectly safe 
with Mrs. Brewton and with Ella.” 

The ladies thus mentioned hastened to give their 
assurances to this eflect 


“No doubt, no doubt, my dear; but without my 
warning, you would probably, under the same pro¬ 
vocation, have revealed yourself m like manner to 
anybody else.” 

“ It is very like I should. I have been always 
accustomed to this freedom; and I confess to a feel¬ 
ing noways agrecablo in yielding to the reserve 
which you call polioy, but which certainly seems to 
me to lend necessarily to false notions of one’s 
situation.” 

“Not so; nobody ought to sufferbccausoa lady 
keeps the seoret of her betrothal. Tho gentleman 
who seeks a lady must feel his way cautiously Iiis 
first approaches, met properly by the lady, are his 
last, and there’s an end of it. Everything depends 
upon herself. If she trifles with her situation, that 
is quite another thing. In your case, my dear, there 
can be no fears of this sort.” 

The entrance of another visitor changed tho sub¬ 
ject. Mrs. Ingliss, who now joined the jiarty, was 
a genuine patriot, and at present under sjiecial an¬ 
noyance. She had some of tho more foppish of the 
British officers billeted U|»n her, among whom was 
the famous wit of the garrison, so often mentioned, 
Harry Barry, Esq., Major, &o. But the annoyance 
was not greatly regretted by her friends, since her 
patriotism enabled her upon occnsion to turn it to 
excellent use. Keeping her own counsels, and stu¬ 
diously forbearing to offend the prejudices of tho 
enemy, she inspired them with a certain degree of 
confidence, and they spoke very freely before her. 
By this means she gathered many items of intelli¬ 
gence, which found their way to our circle of female 
conspirators, and were by them conveyed to the 
partisans. Something was due to this lady, accord¬ 
ingly, and it became the policy of our patriots to 
afford every possible countenance to her mode of 
housekeeping. She visited the ladies of both par¬ 
ties, and thoy did not withhold themselves from her 
assemblies. Her present visit was to Kalharino 
Walton. It was the usual formal initial call pre¬ 
paratory to an invitation; and the customary pre¬ 
liminaries being dismissed, Mrs. Ingliss solicited the 
presence of our heroine at her house on the ensuing 
evening. Finding Katharine hesitate, Mrs. Brow- 
ton interposed— 

“ Of course, she will come, Mrs. Ingliss; wo will 
all come. We know what is duo to you, and wo 
shall enjoy ourselves rarely with yotir lodgers. 
Barry, you know, is my delicate aversion. I ap. 
proaeh him as I would Tom Singleton’s monkey, 
with the mood to torture him into the antics, with¬ 
out which the beast has no qualities. We will come, 
of courso.” 

Mrs. Singleton gave a similar assurance, and the 
consent of Katharine followed. Mrs. Ingliss did 
not linger long aftor this; and when she departed 
she was accompanied by tho lively widow. Ella 
Moncklon still remained, her heart filled with inex¬ 
pressible emotions. She had spoken little during 
the conference between the parlies, but her interest 
had been lively enough in all that had been said. 
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There wee nothing now wanting to confirm that 
warm reeling of sympathy which she had begun to 
cherish lor the character of Katharine. That the 
heart of the latter was quite free in respect to Proo- 
tor—that there was no possibility that the parties 
should be ever more nearly connected with each 
other than they were at present—was a conviction 
too firmly established in her mind, from what she ; 
had heard, to suffer any future doubts or misgivings j 
from this source. The poor girl was, for the time, | 
unreservedly happy in this conviction. When she I 
was about to go, to the surprise of Katharine, she 
throw her arms about the neck of the latter, and 
passionately kissed her cheek. The proceeding was ; 
so unusual—so unliko everything that had hitherto 
marked Ihoir intercourse—that for a moment Katha¬ 
rine absolutely recoiled. But, in the next instant, 
as she saw the face of Ella covered with blushes, 
while her eyes, gleaming with a most unusual : 
brightness, wore yet filled with the biggest drops, 
she took the tender girl fondly in her arms, and re¬ 
turned her kisses with a tenderness only less warm 
than her own. She could only account for the un¬ 
wonted warmth of her companion by giving her 
oredit for a heart of very great sensibilities, which 
society had not yet tutored into reserve and caution. ; 
But the scene, almost without words, united tho 
two maidons in n te very superior to that which 
ordinarily brings persons of their age and sex to¬ 
gether. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

11 Fellow, thy words ara madness 1 
Three months this youth hath tended upon me; 

But more of that anon.—Take him aside. 11 

Twelfth Night. 

Oua scenes are required now to change with 
almost panoratnio rapidity. The night of the day 
on which tho proceedings of our lost chapter took 
place was distinguished by a grand ball at the well- 
known dwelling of Mrs. Tidyman, in Ladsou’s 
Court, then occupied by Biddulph, the paymaster of 
the British forces in Carolina, o person of showy 
and expensive habits, who lived in great style upon 
the profits—since vulgarly styled 11 [lickings and 
stealings”—for which his office afforded such excel¬ 
lent facilities. The court was lighted up with great 
splendor, and every apartment of the house was filled 
to overflow. Hither came all the select of the gar¬ 
rison, all of the loyalists, male and female, and a 
very few of the Whigs, but those only who were 
too timid to refuse an invitation which might rea¬ 
sonably bo construed into a command. Thero was 
one exception, among those who did attend, to this 
general classification of (lie Whigs present. This 
was Mrs. Miles Brewton, whose talent for repartee 
usually saved her from any annoying assaults on the 
score of her patriotism, and who found these assem¬ 
blages very favorable to her desires, which at once 


aimed to conceal her purposes, and to afTord them 
opportunities. It was a profound policy which 
prompted her desire to acquire the reputation of a 
mere lover of pleasure; while tho boldness will) 
which sho declared her Whiggism aloud was almost 
a guarantee to the enemy that they had nothing to 
fear from her secret machinations. Here sho met 
General Williamson, and, to her surprise, was 
drawn asido by him from the press, and soundod 
upon various matters which only did not openly 
trench upon the actual issues between the parlies. 
She observed that he was curious and anxious, and 
that, though possessed of little ingenuity in conver¬ 
sation, he yot contrived, through the very necessity 
in which he stood, to throw out sundry remarks, 
which, had she been disposed, might have conducted 
to an interesting idaireiaaement. She had only to 
seize, with a bold assumption, upon one of the two 
susceptibilities contained in some of his equivoquos, 
to have found the way clear to a complete develop¬ 
ment. So, at leaBt,8ho thought. But, predetermined 
that he was not to bo trusted, and loathing his cha¬ 
racter as she did, she availed herself of none of the 
opportunities which be really desired to afTord her. 
It was while they spoke together, however, that n 
young officer of tho guards, named Sadler, ap¬ 
proached them, and, addressing Mrs. Brewton, men¬ 
tioned that ho was ordered to Camden, and should 
leave tho city in two days. He politoly offered to 
take letters for her to Mrs. Motto (her late husband’s 
sister—afterwards famous in story for confiding to 
Marion the bow and arrows by which her mansion 
house was destroyed) or for any other of hor friends 
in tho neighborhood- She replied in her usual spirit— 

"1 thank you, lieutenant; I should very much like 
to write, but really I havo no wish to have my let¬ 
ters read at the head of Marion’s brigade.” 

“ Do you rcolly mean, Mrs. Brewton, that I am ia 
danger of falling into tho hands of tho rebel?” 

“ Would you have me prophecy more clearly, 
sir? Tho thing is inevitable. It is your fate. I 
see it as clearly in your face as if I read it in your 
palms, Persuade the commandant to send some¬ 
body else. His destiny may be otherwise written.” 

Sadler turned ofT in a huff. But we may venture 
to pause in our narrative to anticipate tho rest of the 
story. Poor Sadlor was really captured by Single- 
ton, of Marion's brigade; and, in two weeks after, 
he returned to Charleston, and called immediately 
upon Mrs. Brewton to thank her for his disgrace. 
Ho fully believed that she had contrived to convey 
intclligenee of his route and progress to tho parti¬ 
sans. This event was one of several which finally 
provoked tho British authorities to expel tho lady 
from the ci'y. 

When Sadler had retired, Williamson, with evi¬ 
dent eagerness, remarked— 

“ You speak with confidence of tho whereabouts 
of Marion’s brigade. Is your confidence the result 
of shrewd guessing, or do you know-” 

She interrupted him quickly. 

“ It is prophecy, sir. I am another Cassandra- 
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(loomed lo loll the (ruth, and not to be believed when 
1 do so. This poor lieutenant only goes to be taken. 
When I say so, I obey an irresistible impulse, which 
I certainly believe.” 

“Ah! the days of prophecy are not ours! We 
should half suspect you of knowing well what you 
prophecy so boldly. Now, my dear Mrs. Brewton, 
it concorns me something to know how far you 
speak from a knowledge of the fact. It will mate¬ 
rially affect my habits if I could suppose you know¬ 
ing rather than prophetic. 1 propose, for example, 
to tako my usual weekly rido, the next day or tho 
day after, into the country, and -” 

He paused, and looked exceedingly sagacious and 
encouraging. She replied quickly— 

“ General Williamson, I do not prophecy for 
everybody. I can only say in your caso that, should 
you be taken by Marion’s men, your chance of being 
kept long in captivity would bo infinitely loss than 
that of this beardless lieutenant.” 

For n moment tho significance of this answer did 
not seem to strike hdV companion. When, however, 
the full meaning flashed upon him, his face blackened 
to n thunder cloud. 

“Madam—Mrs. Brewton!” ho exclaimed—then 
stammored and grew silent. He rose abruptly from 
his seat, and then returned to it, his features some¬ 
what moro composed. Looking at hor with an 
earnest glance, he resumed— 

" It is evident, Mrs. Brewton, that you do not 
know me. You still regard me as an enemy. You 
will do mo more justice hereafter.” 

“ Nay, General Williamson, if you think that I do 
not desire, from the bottom of my soul, to see justice 
done to you, you do not know me." 

This was as bad as before. He turned away 
quickly, saying— 

“Very well, madam, very well! But you will 
yet repent these expressions I” 

Sho hummed gayly, as ho went, the refrain of an 
old ballad, then quite popular— 

“ And thoy bore away my bonny boy, 

And they boro him to the fatal treej 
Brief space they gave him then to pray— 

But his latest breath it was for me.” 

“ Jezabel!” was tho single word of Williamson, 
as he heard the words, and disappeared in the 
crowd. The widow saw no more of him that night. 

Meanwhile, the dancing had begun, and tho gayly- 
caparisoned knights and damsels whirled about the 
apartment, subject to frequent concussion with the 
densely-packed groups that looked on tho while. 
Mrs. Brewton became tho centre of one of these 
inaolivo groups; but it was no silent one. Tho 
events of the evening had voxed others as well as 
Williamson. One of these outraged persons was 
tho somewhat famous Archibald Campbell, better 
known as Mad Archy, or Crazy Campbell, a wild, 
reckless, harem-scarom soldier, who united a most 
irregular intellect to a most daring courage—if we 
may consistently discover, in a deficient mind, the 


fine moral virtue which is described as courage. 
[ Archy Campbell was famous for doing desperate 
things. He was vain, rash, headlong, and presump¬ 
tuous, and much feared as a fire-eater. Tho argu¬ 
ments upon which he reljed, in all discussions, were 
the bet and the duello. To stoko life ond money, 
equally, on his sentiments and opinions, was his 
favorite mode of proving himself right, and making 
himself so. He had his virtues, however—though, 
by the way, the former were not always considered 
vices or even defects of character. Tho woman 
ratbor favored him, possibly because the men feared 
him. He was handsome and gonerous, and kept a 
gig, which was one of the most showy of all tbo 
garrison. To drivo out a favorite damsel of an 
afternoon to the “ Quarter” or “ Eight Mile House,” 
or beyond, to Goose Creek—making his trotter do 
his ten miles by the hour—was with him a sort of 
triumph which made him indifferent to the capture 
of posts or armies. His great ambition was social 
oonquest. To come, see, and conquer, in a sense 
somewhat different from that of Cesar, was his 
daily aim. And ho fancied himself always success¬ 
ful. This easy assurance led him, on the present 
occasion, into an error in which his presumption 
was duly mortified. Wo havo spoken elsowhere 
of Paulina Phelps, as ono of the loyalist belles at 
that timo in the city. She was a vory pretty girl, 
lively and intelligent; her charms being duly in¬ 
creased in publin estimation by the fact that sho was 
the heiress to a very handsome fortune. Med Archy 
was not so far demented as to be insensible to this 
consideration. He was accordingly hor avowed 
suitor and constant attendant. She did not discou¬ 
rage his attentions, as sho was not the person to be 
regardless of the devotions of a young, handsome, 
and high-spirited gallant. Whether sho encouraged 
thorn beyond proper limits is a question. Jt is cer¬ 
tain, however, that he construed her good liumor 
and indulgence into something more significant. On 
this occasion, just before the dancing had com¬ 
menced, and while she was interested in tho con¬ 
versation of a very graceful gentleman, one Captain 
Harley, who had recently arrived from New York, 
Mad Archy broke in upon the party with a bound. 

“Come, Paulina, Miss Pholps," ho cried; “your 
arm—thoy are about to dance.” 

The lady drew up, offended with this freedom, 
and somewhat disdainfully answered— 

“You mistake, Major Campbell; I am not engaged 
to dance with you." 

“Eh! — no! — what!” he replied, astonished 
“ Not dance with me!” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ You refuse mo, Paulina! You are capricious, 
Miss Phelps!” 

“And you presumptuous, Major Campbell!” 

“ The devil you say!” cried Campbell, abruptly; 
and, turning with a rude stare to Harley, he cried 
aloud— 

“ Well! Let me see the man who will dance with 
you to-night.” 
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Al these words, with great ease, dignity, and 
sell-possession, Captain Harley said— 

11 May 1 havo tho honor of being your partner in 
this dance, Miss Phelps ?” 

The lady, still smarting under Campbell's inso¬ 
lence, instinctively rose and look the arm of the 
other. The action confounded Mad Archy, who, 
for a moment, know not what to say. It was in this 
mood that he was joined by tho professed mischief- 
makers of the garrison, Major Stock, and others. 

“ Iloilo for, Archy!” cried Slock, with n grin. 
"Clearly cut—made dog’s meat of, and no burial 
service.” 

“I ’ll punish her!” exclaimed Archy, with an 
oath. "And as for Harley, I’ll teach him such a 
lesson as will cure his love for dancing from now to 
doomsday. Look yon, Stock; you will take my 
mussago to him in the morning.” 

“ You will do no such thing, Major Slock,” said 
tho widow Brcwton, who had overheard every syl¬ 
lable. "If Archy Campbell will be a fool, with 
malice prepense and aforethought, ns tho lawyers 
say, there's no reason that you should prove your¬ 
self an accessory, either after or boforo the fuel.” 

" Ton my soul, madam, you are bold,” cried 

Cnmplx'll, 

“Wlinl! to brave such a tlrc-eator as yourself? 
Look you, Major Campbell, if you are so totally 
without friends as to be able to hear the truth from 
none but a woman’s mouth, hear it from mine. Let 
mo tell you that there is no extraordinary renown in 
being considered the madman, ;vir exctUenee, of a 
very silly garrison of foot and horse. Remember, 
moreover, that no degree of folly and madness will 
excuse brutality.” 

" Brutality, mndam,” cried Campbell, fiercely. 

" Even so, sir. Thcro is no other word half so 
appropriate to our present uses. You hove been 
guilty of a great oflcnce against all tho proprieties, 
and must not make your olfenco still more enormous. 
You have outraged the sensibilities of a lady whom 
you profess to admire, and havo presumed upon 
those very weaknesses of hor sex which should 
huve been her securities against oflcnce. You must 
not proceed farther—you shall not—in tho same 
erring direction. You cannot quarrel with Captain 
Harley without adding still farther to this brutality. 
Ho could do no less than ha has done under the cir¬ 
cumstances; und, if you eannot emulate, at least 
learn to respect his deportment.” 

"Upon my soul, Mrs. Brcwton, you queen it most 
royally ! You say I shall not, and I must not; but, 
mndtun, suppose I say, in answer, thut I Kill!" 

" Why, then, sir, I shall only havo mistaken the 
nature of tho animal that I have sought to tamo.” 

“ Well, madam, and pray what animal was 
that?” 

“ A lion, sir; at worst, a royal tiger—” 

“Well, madam ?—” 

» And not a bear—not an—” 

She paused. He spoke— 

" Not an ass, you would say!” 


" Really, sir, your instincts nro sufficiently good, 
whatever may bo the condition of your wits.” 

" By Jove, Mrs. Brcwton, you are too hard upon 
mo ! But you have courage, madam, and courage 
is a virtue—and I liko you nevertheless. But 1 
can’t submit to this; and 1 beg that you will inter¬ 
fere no further. 1 will shoot this fellow, Harley, or 
pink him—” 

" No you won’t, unless you really have resolved 
to give up tho lady.” 

"How?” 

"Take another stop in this business, and you lose 
her forever. Behave liko a man of senso and pro¬ 
per feeling, and if you ever had a chance of success 
you will certainly increase it. Go to her—seek 
your opportunity—become the penitent—show thut 
you regard her feelings as well as your own—that 
you are prepared to sacrifice your feelings for hers 
—and you will make a more favorable impression on 
her than you ever mado before.” 

Ho hesitated, and shook his head. 

" l)o you really love the lady ?” 

" Yes, Mrs. Brewton, as the apple of my oyo!" 

" Then, do as I tell you, even though you should 
lose the apple of your eye. Proceed to bully her, 
or her present attendant, and, if she have any spark 
of feeling or of spirit, she will spurn you with loath¬ 
ing from her sight. Go, now, seek your opportunity 
—do not despair if you make no progress to-night— 
belter, indeed, not try to-night, but be sure you seek 
her and make amends to-morrow; and, by tho way, 
it would bo well to make gentlemanly terms with 
this Cuplain Ilnrley—” 

" Oh ! by Jove, I can’t do that! but I thank you, 
Mrs. Brewton, for your counsel. I do! By the 
eternal! madam, you have tho soul of a war-horse; 
and 1 honor you, madam, though I ’m afraid of 
you !” 

"And btmuse of it,” she answered quietly. 

Major Sleek had heard tho belter part of this con¬ 
versation, though pulled this way and that by some 
old ladies who wished for refreshments. 

“Well,” said he, when Mad Archy had joined 
him, "so the widow takes your case in hand. It 
will bo well peppered. But she counsels rightly. 
You can’t call out this fellow Harley, who has only 
played handsome at your expense. You mil run 
your head against it, Archy ! It’s unfortunate. I 
think there 'a no chance with the Phelps, aflor this! 
You ’ve lost hor, my boy, forever.” 

"What ’ll you bet I don't dance with her to¬ 
night?” 

" Five guineas on it!” 

" Hone! Now for another; what ’ll you bet I 
don’t marry her?” 

" Filly guineas against your trotter.” 

" It’s an oven go. Now, look to it; fur, as sure 
as thunder, I shall have both the girl and the 
guineas.” 

" Get the one and you get the other,” cried Stock, 
and the parlies separated, each seeking different 
avenues among the crowds. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Jus, You took too sure possession of an engaged 
heart— 

Fbi.nk. Which now I challenge. Fobs. 

The equally restless and benevolent spirit of Mrs. 
Browton was not satisfied to administer to Mad 
Archy Campbell alone the counsels necessary to 
propriety. At an early hour, after the interview 
with him, sho sought out the fair object of bis tem¬ 
porary resentment. 

“ Paulina, my dear,” she began, “ you have 
greatly irritated Archy Campbell.” 

“Well, he deserves it,” was the reply 

“Ithink it very likely; but are you prepared for 
all the consequences of his anger?” 

“ I don’t see how it is to afiuct mo.” 

“ Well, in regard to yourself I con say nothing. 1 
know not in what degree you are interested in him. 
It is very certain thut ho is greatly interested in you, 
and I much fear that any unusual harshness on your 
part will only drive him into mischief. 1 am afraid 
that ho will force a duel upon this newly-come gen¬ 
tleman, Captain Harloy." 

“God forbid !" exclaimed the other. 

“ Let me beg that you will forbid also. I am sure, 
unless you are at some pains to be civil to your 
suitor, that such will be the event. You may be 
quite civil, and disarm his anger, without commit¬ 
ting yourself in any way.” 

The result of the conversation, thus begun, was 
satisfactory; and, whether Paulina really fell an 
interest or not in Campbell, she determined to adopt 
a course less calculated to provoke his irritable na¬ 
ture into oxcess and violence. The consequence 
of this interposition was made apparent to Mrs. 
Brewlon within the next half hour, when Major 
Stock npproached hor, with no little ill humor, and 
pointing to Campbell and Paulina, engaged in the 
maxes of the dauce, said— 

“ I owo it to you, Mrs. Browton, that I am five 
guineas minus to-night.” 

Both Stook and Mrs. Browton remained long 
enough to discover that Campbell was restored to his 
usual good humor; the behavior of Paulina being 
such as to encourage him in the highest hopos for tho 
fliture. Ho had won his first bet; that was grum- 
blinglv acknowledged by Stock. 

“But don't deceive yourself," said the latter. 
“ You owe this only to the good nature of the girl. 
She saw that you woro in a devil of a sulk, and 
knowing what a mad beast'you are when in an ill 
humor, she was afraid that you’d be venting your 
fury upon hor new favorite. Mrs. Brewlon did this 
for you. I overheard hor. But I shall have your 
trotter for all that. If ever woman was taken with 
a fellow, she is with Harloy.” 

“Do you think I fear him?” cried Campbell, ex- 
ultingly. " I ’ll have her in spite of all the Harleys 
in creation. Will you go another hundred guineas 
on it?” 


“ No,” wus the reply. “ I don't know where 
you'd find the money. The horse will bo loss 
enough for you at present—and tho disappointment.” 

With n great oath, Camplicll broko away to escort 
Paulina to her carriage. He returned, after a few 
moments, in increased spirits, and in good humor 
with all the world—being particularly civil to Har¬ 
loy himsolf, whom ho found conversing with Stock 
and others over tho decanters. Harley was quiet, 
dignified, and reserved in his deportment. It was 
observed that he evaded a good-humored remark 
made him by Campbell, contrivingto answer some¬ 
body else at the moment. 

“ You design no quarrol with this man, Harley?” 
said Stock to Campbell, as they left tho liouso to¬ 
gether. 

“No. Why should I?" was the response. "Tho 
fellow was right enough; and if anybody had cause 
of ofi'cncc, he was the person. I threatened all the 
world, and looked into his face while I did so.” 

It was while Stock was busy over a late break¬ 
fast, the next morning, that Mad Archy bounced in 
upon him. 

“ Look at that!” said he, throwing down a billet. 

“ Eh! by the powers!” exclaimed Stock, reading 
the billet. “ This is bringing the mill to the grist!” 

It was a cartel from Harley. The lubles were 
turned. 

“ Prompt and cool, eh ?” said Campbell. “ Who'd 
have thought it ? Tho fellow has blood, that's cer¬ 
tain.” 

“ By Jove, yes ! A positive demand; no sneak¬ 
ing iuvilution to the pacific. Well, what have you 
done ?" 

“ Referred his friend to you. Major Ponsonby 
acts for him.” 

“Then it is business. Woll, what will you 
have?" 

“ The small-sword, and ns soon as you please; 
but not within tho next three days.” 

“ How! It will got abroad. Why not this after¬ 
noon or to-morrow? The sooner the better !” 

“ All true; but I require two days, at least, for 
my marriugo." 

“ Pshaw I Are you so absurd as to dream of 
that ?" 

“Absurd! Do you suppose I mean to toso my 
trotter, or to forego your guineas? No! no! Stock, 
I shulI have my girl and your gold, or hold mo a 
spoonoy. After that shall Mr. Harloy have his 
desires, not before.” 

“ Ho will find his patience fall in wailing, if you 
hope for Paulina Phelps before you fight.” 

" Never you fear! Mako your arrangements; 
but not to take cflbct before Saturday. I insist only 
on the small-sword. Mako the arrangements ac¬ 
cordingly — place and time, at his pleasure, or 
yours.” 

“ Vory good ! You are only a shade madder than I 
thought you. Do you go to Mrs. Ingliss’s to-night ?” 

“ Whore else ? I dance with Paulina in the first 
quadrille.” 
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11 And her consent to this has led you to assume 
all the rest! What a vain dizzard you are !" 

“ Look you, Stock, get your guineas out or the 
pay-chest. I shall need them all in two days more. 
The money is mine, I tell you.” 

“ Speak out honestly; has she consented to tho 
marriage ?” 

"No; but/have!” 

" l’shaw! Get you gone, and see Francisco at 
the guard-room. You may need a little exercise 
with tho weapon.” 

" Not a bit of it. T shall touch no sword, and 
think of no tight, until I ain a married man.” 

"Hark ! there’s a rap. No doubt our customer. 
Bcgono!" 

A servant entered at this moment, and announced 
“ Major Ponsonby.” 

“ He’s prompt. That’s handsome!” said Camp- 
boll. “ Good bye, Slock, and see that you get tho 
guineas.” 

Campbell and Ponsonby passed each other at tho 
entrance with a bow and a smile; and the former 
had scarcely rounded the next square, before tho 
two seconds had arranged the meeting for tho ensu¬ 
ing Saturday, at fivo in tho afternoon, swords tho 
weapons, the place a well-known grove, just with¬ 
out the lines, on tho banks of Cooper River. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

"I am a fellow of tho strangest minil in the world: 
I delight in masques and revels sometimes altogether.” 
—Twelfth Right. 

Tiiat night, both the principals wero to be seen 
at tho party of Mrs. Ingliss, as cool and happy as if 
their immunities oflifo wore insured in the book of 
Fate for the next hundred years. It was observed 
that they treated each other with especial good 
humor and courtesy. But Ilarloy bit his lip when 
he beheld his rival leading out tho fair Paulina the 
first into the ring; and his vexation was not a whit 
lessened to perceive the smiling grace with which 
tho damsel welcomed the attentions of her gallant. 
Mnd Arcliy could not forbear, in the exultation of 
his spirit, casting a mischievous glance of triumph 
at his disappointed enemy. Harley saw and under¬ 
stood tho meaning of tho glance, and ho resolved to 
bo as merciless in tho duel as his rival was in tho 
dance. He soon sought his present consolations in 
another quarter of tho apartment, and lining ns cool 
and courteous as brave—affecting, indeed, something 
of the prettx chevalier —ho very quickly joined in 
the measured mazes of tho whirling pnrlics, coupled 
with a partner whoso bright eyes kept his own loo 
busy to sulTor him to sco the happiness which ho 
envied in his neighbors. 

The sccno of festivity on this occasion, the dwell- 
ing of Mrs. Ingliss, is yet conspicuous, a tine, airy 
mansion, scarcely looking so autiquo as lolly, in 


Queen Street, directly opposite Friend, in the vene¬ 
rable city of Charleston.* It was illuminated for tho 
occasion from top to bottom. The region west and 
north of it held but few houses, and an ample gar¬ 
den, in both these quarters, was richly lighted up 
also, cressets and lamps being sprinkled quite freely 
among the shrubs and orange trees. Beyond this 
garden, on the south,tho viow was almost unbroken 
to the river; a smooth esplanade spreading down to 
the green skirls of salt marsh which bordered the 
Ashley on tho ea9t. The whole scene was one of 
great beauty, and the sod airs from the southwest 
played deliciously among the chambers, in grateful 
unison with tho moonlight and fragrance which sur¬ 
rounded them. Tho company was not in the mood 
to suffer Ilieso luxuries to escape them. Thcygavo 
themselves up to unreserved enjoyment, or at least 
seemed to do so; the secret care at the hearts of 
many being hushed into repose, or disguised be¬ 
neath that social mask which so frequently shelters 
the wounds of sensibility and the volcanos of pas¬ 
sion. Tho lower apartments and tho piazza wero 
yielded up to tho dancers. Tho graver persons of 
the party were grouped hero and there among them, 
as spectators, or congregated in the upper rooms. 
Some dispersed themselves about the garden, and 
love and sentiment, and mere humor and politics, 
found each some titling place or subject for exercise. 
Leaving the gay groups below, let us ascend to the 
front or southern apartment in the second story. 
Hero wo find Mrs. Ingliss with her more ancient 
guests. With these are Mrs. Singleton and Katha¬ 
rine Walton, both quietly seated, tho latter with an 
admiring circle, small, but dutiful, in close attend¬ 
ance. Ilorc was to bo seen Colonel Crudcn, as her 
guardian, dignified and complacent. Ballbur, to the 
surprise of all, failed to mako his appearance. Hero, 
too, at intervals in tho dancing, Mnjor Barry was most 
obsequious in his service; and passing from cham¬ 
ber to chamber, the gay groups loitered with that 
restless feeling, a pleasant sort of discontent, which, 
perhaps, at places of this sort, furnishes tho best 
stimulus to pleasure and excitement. We shall cer¬ 
tainly nnt seek to detain the reader with such gene¬ 
ral descriptions ns he may readily imagine for him¬ 
self, but shall detach, for his benefit, from the events 
of tho evening, such as beur moro or less directly 
upon tho progross of our history. 

Wo liavo glanced at Major Barry among tho 
guests. It must not bo forgotten that the house of 
Mrs. Ingliss was his place of lodging. In tho dis¬ 
tribution of abodes for the British officers, after the 
conquest of the city, ho bad been billeted upon her. 
This lady, ns wo liavo seen, was a good patriot; 
but she was treated civilly by Barry, and his harm¬ 
less vanity, and almost unvarying good humor, in¬ 
clined her in his favor. Sho rather liked him than 
otherwise, though sho never spared her censure of 
his conduct whenevor it deserved rebuke. It hap¬ 
pened, at ona of tho pauses of the dunco this even¬ 
ts Now in the possession of Mr. William Boston. 
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>ng, that Barry drew nigh to Iho group about Mrs. 
Ingliss, with whom we found Mrs. Singleton and 
Katharine Walton. He was then officiating ns one 
of tho Humorous cortege of Iho fashionable widow 
Rivington. Hither, also, drew nigh our other 
fatuous widow, Mrs. Milos Browton. Cioso behind 
hor followed Captain McMahon, Barry’s sliudow, 
who was, or affected to be, very earnest in suppli¬ 
cating Mrs. Browton for some favor or sontn net of 
forbearance. But she was obdurate, and broke into 
tho circle of which Barry, though quite petit, was 
tho somewhat conspicuous object. 

Major Barry,” observed Mrs. Browton, 11 you 
must positively cut Captain MoMahon.” 

" Fie ! Mrs. Browton!” implored McMahon 

"Why?” was Barry’s inquiry. 

" Ho is no friend of yours.” 

"I no friend of Major Barry! I am iho only 
friend ho has in tho world.” 

" Heaven help him, tlion! Tho soonor he hangs 
himself tho ltelter. But I speak tho truth. Ho has 
proved it to mo most conclusively.” ' 

“And how, Mrs. Browton?” was tho inquiry of 
Barry, beginning to bo quite curious. 

“ In striving to hide your light undor his bushel.” 

“ In plain torms,” said Major Stock, “ standing 
with his big head between ybu and tho candle.” 

"Something worso than that," responded tho 
widow. "Wo all know that Major Barry is both 
wit and poet. Ho is continually doing something 
very brilliant and grateful to Apollo. A true friend 
would bo anxious that the world should be put in 
possession of these good things; yet hero is Captain 
MoMahon studiously suppressing them”— 

" Which means,” said Stock, " showing them to 
everybody undor an injunction of secrecy.” 

"Precisely. Now this is treachery to one’s 
friend and treachery to the public.” ' 

“ To bo sure,” said Stock; “ particularly as tho 
friend knows all about it, and tho world don’t caro a 
button to know.” 

"Oh, what a malignant!” cried Mrs. Rivington, 

Mrs. Brewton continued— 

“You are mistaken quite, Major Slock. Tho 
world docs care to know. At all events, it should 
be protocted from painful surprises. Now, if Major 
Barry’s friend would honestly publish his good 
things in the • Royal Gazette,’ I could read them or 
not, at my pleasure; but when his friend makes mo 
n sort of confidant, and forces upon mo n secret, 
there is a double injury done to me and to the public. 
Tho possession of a secret, to a woman, is a sort 
of temptation to sin; and I will not be forced to 
keep that of Captain McMahon or his friend, Major 
Barry. Here, now, is a new epigram of tho Ma¬ 
jor’s,” holding up a paper. 

"Read it!—read it!” was the cry from a dozen 
voices. 

" Oh, don’t!” appealed the author, in feeble tones. 

" Oh, don’t!” echoed McMahon, in tones quite 
as feeble. 

“It nppenrs," continued the widow, “that Major 


Barry has been honored with the gilt of n pair of 

slippers, wrought by the fair hands of-but that is 

a lady’s secret, and must nut be revuuled by one of 
her sex. Ilis acknowledgment for this gilt is con¬ 
tained in tho following very felicitous verses.” 

"Buzz! buzz! buzz!” went round the circle, 
Barry and McMuhon both striving, but very inade¬ 
quately, to increase the confusion. 

"Oh, I won’t rend till wo liavo perfect Bilence,” 
said Mrs. Brewton. 

And, with tho words, our two Arcadians were 
tho first to stop. Willi clear tones, and a mock 
heroic manner, she then read Ihu following—epigram, 
wo suppose, it must bo called:— 

" To Miss Phccbe ■ in compliment for a pair of 
slippers, wrought by her own hands. 

" Woman, of old, with wondrous art, 

Was still content to snare the heart: 

But now her moro ambitious gOnl 
Is eonquest o’er the very soul—( sole ?); 

No more, with understanding sure, 

Man wnlkB the earth he ruled of yore; 

On huinbtor footing now lie stands— 

His footsteps taken througli her hands. 

His sole (soul f) enmeshed, her happy snares 
At least protect from toils and tears (rarer.’); 

Nor all forgot her ancient art, 

Still through the soul o’ercomes the heart.” 

"Is that all?” demanded Stock, as the lady 
paused. 

“All!” 

“Certainly that mountain sufTercd grievously 
from that mouse!” cried Stock. “Positively, there 
should bo somo enactment, some heavy penalty 
against this cruel repetition of ancient puns. I am 
against you, Mrs. Browton. If you can really 
satisfy mo that McMahon honestly desired to keep 
secret these verses when he communicated them, 
then shall I aver that he was a belter friend to Ma¬ 
jor Barry than Barry himself.” 

" Oh hush!” cried Mrs. Rivington. " You are 
too bnrbarous for a critic, Major Stock.” 

" Grant you, ma’am; but not too much so for a 
friend.” 

" Cynic!—But hore como tho waiters. Wo have 
need of cordials and alulees to take tho bitter from 
our mouths." 

And, wilh llicso words from Mrs. Rivington, the 
assault temporarily ceased upon Barry. Tho circle 
opened to receive tho servants, bearing splundid and 
mussivo silver trays and salvers containing refresh¬ 
ments. These consisted of jams and jellies, pines, 
bananas, and oilier West India fruits, cordials and 
lemonade; and sundry more potent beverages for 
the stronger heads of the militury. It would sur¬ 
prise a modern assembly, in tho same region, to be¬ 
hold, in tho centre of such a seiVice, an immeiiBo 
bowl of punch, the chief ingredients of which were 
old Jamaica rum and cogninc, of nearly equal virtue. 
While tho gentlemen served tho Indies, without 
finally forgetting themselves, the eyes of iho coin- 
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pany were directed, by some remark of Mrs. Itiv- 
ington, to a good-looking young negro boy of six¬ 
teen, in the livery of Burry—n bluo ground, with 
scarlet facings. 

11 By the way,” said the fashionable widow, quite 
abruptly, “ where did you pick up that clovor boy, 
Major Barry?” 

The question was so sudden, and Barry’s con¬ 
sciousness, at the moment, so quick, that he an¬ 
swered confusedly— 

“Me, Mrs. Rivington?—that boy—where did I 
got that boy? Why, I made him.”* 

A solemn hush succeeded this strangely equivocal 
answer. The elderly ladies looked grave, and the 
younger vacant. A boistorous laugh from Slock 
added to the confusion. 

“A belter piece of work, by all odds, than the 
epigram. I should greatly thank you to make me 
a hundred or two of the same aniinul, out of the 
samo sort of ebony.” 

Barry had, by this lime, recovered himself. The 
little wit found it necessary to put a bold face on 
the matter, and to exercise his ingenuity for his 
oscape from his blunder. 

“ And there would be no great difficulty in the 
matter if you havo llio necessary amount of faith. 
Faith is the great essential. The fact is that, some 
time ago, happening to be in the neighborhood of 
Monk’s Corner, I thirsted for a draught of cool water 
from a neighboring brooklet. But I did not wish to 
wet my lect in getting at it, so I looked uboul mo ; 
and just before mo noted a tract of the bog of the 
most ivory smoothnuss, and as black as jet. ‘ Now,’ 
said i, 1 will 1 see what faith will perform.’ I 
scooped up some of tho earth, which was soil and 
pliant. I moulded it into the form and features of a 
handsome boy. I then devoutly concentrated my 
will upon it, and I said—repeating the abracadabra, 
and other potent formula of ancient magic—'Rise 
up, Ctcsarin!” and thereupon ho rose, a good-look¬ 
ing lad enough, as you see him now, mid quite cre¬ 
ditable to me as a soulptor.” 

" A roundabout way,” said Mrs. Ingliss to Mrs. 
Singleton, in tonus almost audible to the circle, “ of 
telling us ho stole him somewhere near Monk’s 
Corner.” 

“ There's no end to Barry’s sorceries. Captain 
McMahon, your friend needs a new title.” 

“Ah'. What, major?” 

“ Henceforth let him bo known as the Ethiopian 
Prometheus.” 

The name stuck to the major for a long time after¬ 
wards—certainly as long as the negro did. 

A crash of plates and glasses interrupted the 
scene, and furnished an excuse to Barry for leaving 
the circle. His newly-created servant, Ctesario, not 
being bred to his vocation, had allowed the heavy 
silvor tray to slip from his grasp, emptying the en¬ 
tire contents into the lap of the excellent Mrs. 

* This answer was really given by Barry. Tho 
scenes are mostly true, iu fact. 


Smith, who, it was thought, had caused the acci¬ 
dent by bearing with too much stress—under a 
mistake as to the character of its contents, of course 
—upon tho punch bowl. There was great clamor, in 
tho confusion of which, Katharine Wulton, taking 
Ella Monckton by the arm, escaped into-the garden. 
Let us leave them for a season, while looking after 
certain other interesting parties to our story. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

“ Escaped! so let him: he is hedged too fast 
Within the circuit of our English pale 
To steal out of our ports, or leap the walls 
Which guard the land.” 

Ford, Pirtin Warlttk. 

We left mad Archy Campbell in the full whirl of 
a most delirious and grateful excitement. Whether 
it was that Paulina Phelps really gave him a pre¬ 
ference in her affections, or was afraid of giving 
provocation to his anger, it would not bo cusy to 
determine. Certain it is that sho treated him with 
all the considerate solicitudo of one who claimed a 
large portion of hor favor. Aud, to do him justice, 
ho seumed properly careful to deserve it. His 
behavior was unwontedly genllo, modest, and de¬ 
voted. Ho studiously avoided the language and 
manner of passion and excess. The coarso phrase¬ 
ology in which ho was too much disposed, ordi¬ 
narily, to indulgo, was carefully made to give way 
to a dialect better fashioned to persuade the senti¬ 
mental nature; and it really seemed as if the ellorl 
to appear more amiable had taught tho lips of 
mad Archy an unusual eloquence. He wus evi¬ 
dently laboring at an object—evidently to us. 

It was doubtful if the fair Paulina beheld any 
other art in her gallant than that which should pro¬ 
perly distinguish every lover. From the dance, he 
beguiled her to tho garden, and she was pleased to 
bo so beguiled. She forgot tho more sedate atlrac- 
ionsoftho new-comer, Captain Harley, and, sitting 
with Archy Campbell in tho subdued moonlight, 
which full in soflest droplets through tho leaves and 
branches of the sheltering orange, tho natural lan¬ 
guage of tho occasion was of flowers, and hearts, 
and sentiments, all of the brightest and sweetest 
character. After much harmonious conversation, 
which seemed liko musing and roverio rather than 
discourse, Archy led his companion down the slope 
of the garden to a spot where the umbrage was less 
close and massive. The green plain stretched away 
to tho river, the lines which bordered tho marsh not 
concealing the bright and glittering mirror of the 
wave from tho spot on which thoy stood. Beyond 
were the dense groves of St. Andrews, tho great 
pines mingling with brooding oaks, and looming 
out, grandly solitary, in tho embracing moonlight. 

“ Oh, how delicious is the picture!” exclaimed 
Paulina. “ One feels anxious to escape to it, and 
be at peace for ever. I detest the crowd, this per¬ 
petual hum of tedious voices, that speak nothing to 
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the heart, and leave us perpetually wearied oven of 
our pleasures. Give mo loneliness rut her—give mo 
the sud, sweet woods of autumn—the ground strewn 
with brown leaves, and the winds sighing sadly 
over their perishing beauties.” 

“And now is tho time to see the woods in the 
very perfect ion of their beauty. I drove out tho 
other day to Goose Creek Church, and I was 
charmed into forgetfulness at every step. Suppose 
you let mo drive you out to*morrow. I hove tho 
most famous trotter in tho world, and my gig is as 
easy ns n cradle. But you know them both. Take 
a seat with mo to-morrow, and you shall enjoy tho 
luxury of the woods in their fullest sweetness.” 

“I will!” was tho prompt affirmative. “Do 
you know I ’vc never seen tho church at Gooso 
Creek ?” 

“ Is it possible ? Oh, you will be delighted! Tho 
region is a perfect fairy land. But who comes 
here?” 

“Miss Walton, tho new beauty, I think, with 
Ellu Monckton. Do you think her so very, very 
beautiful ?” 

“ I might think her so if I did not rind a much 
superior houuty elsewhere,” was tho reply, tho gai- 
Innt Arcliy looking tenderly, as ho spoke, into tho 
bright eyes of his companion. He offered hor his 
arm at this moment, and they turned upward onco 
more to the shelter of tho garden and its protecting 
bowers; neither being in tho mood, apparently, to 
receive any addition to their company. Tho spirits 
of Mad Archy wore greatly increased ; but ho kept 
a strong roin upon his impulses. We may add that 
ho never once, by any indiscretion of look or word, 
forfeited tho fuvor which ho seemed to have gained 
that evening, and the last words which Paulina 
spoke on his leaving her, ns ho escorted her homo 
that night, reminded him of tho engagement for tho 
morrow. 

The eyes of Katharine Walton and hor compa¬ 
nion, like those of Paulina and her lover, were 
turned longingly to the fair stream before them, and 
tho silent forests that spread away boyond it. They, 
too, had yearnings which carried them away into tho 
solitude and from tho crowd. 

“Oh, how those woods recall to mo my homo l 
tho sweet, safe thickets, tho veneruble shade treos 
under which 1 played when a child, and where I 
first learned to weep and sorrow ns a woman. 
Would I wore among thorn still! I feel as if all my 
days of pleasure—nay, of peace and hope—ore gono 
from me, now that I have left them. I fool, Ella, ns 
if I were destined to Borne great and crushing 
calamity. My thoughts by day are full of presenti¬ 
ments, and by night my dreams arc of evil always. 
Would I wore away, afnr, safe from all these be¬ 
wildering lights and sounds, which speak to mo of 
danger and deceit rather than of merriment or 
love!” 

“And why is this? Why is it that you, young 
and so beautiful, wealthy and beloved”— 

“Hush! hush!” 


“ Yes; why should you bo unhappy ?” 

“ Ah, you sec not! You know not what I dread 
and what I deplore.” 

“Indeed, I know not. Before me tho prospect 
appears very bright. Yet u few days ago it was 
not so.” 

“ It is because you hopo. I fear ! You look for¬ 
ward. It is upon the past only that I cast my eyes 
with any satisfaction. Tho future wears nothing 
but doubts and clouds upon its face. God forbid, 
Ella, that it should ever seem to you what it now 
seems to mo!” 

“Ah, Katharine, hut for you mino would havo 
been such a prospect.” 

“ But for me?” 

“ Yes! But I daro not tell you now. I must re¬ 
serve the confession for another time, when I have 
more courage. You littlo know how much I owe 
you.” 

Katliarino expressed her surprise and curiosity; 
but, though trembling to unfold her heart to her 
companion, Ella found herself unable to appronch 
more nearly the subject which mudo her tremble. 
Thus musing together, and contrasting the bright 
and cloudy in their several horizons, the two maid¬ 
ens continued their walk until they were again 
shrouded among the groves of the gnrtlen. Here 
they paused, nnd seated themselves in on arbor 
shultcred by (hick vines and the dense foliage of tho 
lemon, the orange, and the gardenia. While they 
sat, speaking occasionally only, and then in such 
sulnlued accents as could reach no other cars, voices 
Were suddenly licurd approaching them, nnd enter¬ 
ing an odjoiniug copse. 

“It is Balfour,” said Katharine, in sterner tones 
than was her wont. “ Let us go to the house.” 

“Stay !” replied Ella, in a whisper. “Wo can¬ 
not now move without being detected.” 

Meanwhile, Balfour and Crudcn entered tho 
grove, only separated from tho two maidens by a 
clump of bushes of tho gardenia and the rose. They 
seated themselves directly opposite, and proceeded 
to converso ns if upon a subject already fully 
broached. Balfour, it may be said, hud only just 
reached Mrs. Ingliss’s. He had been delayed by 
business. His manner was still hurried, and his 
tones indicated some excitement. 

“Well,” said ho, “of her we can speak herc- 
nfier. She shall not always avoid me ! But what 
of your loving nephew ? Havo you heard nothing 
recently of Major Proctor?” 

“ Nothing. Wliat of him ?” 

“ Do you not know that he has disappeared ?” 

“ Disappeared! I havo not seen him for a week. 
He would lake none of my counsel, so I let him 
take care of himself.” 

“ That is right. You can neither serve nor save 
him.” 

“ But what do you mean by disappeared ?” 

“lie bus left tho city suddenly. Gone to Dor¬ 
chester* it appears, whore wo have tho last traces 
of him.” 
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“How do you know that ho went to Dorchester?” 

“ I gent his man, John, after him.” 

“ What! As a spy upon his master ?” 

*« How can you suppose it ? But, hearing that he 
went off suddenly and strangely, 1 thought it best 
that the servant should attend the m&ster, and gave 
him permission to do so.” 

“Balfour, this was not right. You should give 
my nephew fair play.” 

“ Pooh ! pooh ! It was only a measure of proper 
precaution. If I had been disposed to dony him fair 
play, he should have been closely in ward, well 
secured in irons, until his trial.** 

“ And why has not his trial taken place?” 

" For the very reason that I wished to give him 
fair play, and waited for the arrival of now officers 
from New York—persons who know nothing of tho 
affair, and have no interest in the case one way or 
the other.” 

“Well, and what do you hear of my nephew 
since he left llie city?” 

“ That ho went to Dorchester, and mode inquiries 
of old Humphries and Pryor in regard to the escape 
of Colonel Walton. It appears that ho could get 
nothing satisfactory out of either of them, and tho 
moment ho turned his book they denounced him to 
Vaughan.” 

“ You hear all this from Vaughan, and Vaughan 
18 bis enemy.” 

“ Pshaw, Crtidcn, men are their own enemies. 
They will do well enough if they never have any 
worse limn themselves. Dismiss this notion from 
your mind. Tho result of all is this, that Proctor 
left Dorchester the next day, and hus not since been 
heard of.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ Even so! And this makes the case look worse 
than ever. My purpose was to pul him on trial as 
soon ns he returned to tho city. Tho charges were 
all prepared. lie 1ms probably taken the only mode 
of escaping conviction.” 

** How ! Whut do you suspect?” 

“ That ho has fled to the enemy !” 

Katharine Walton felt her hand convulsively 
grasped in (hat of Ella. 

“Impossible! I will never believe it!” ex¬ 
claimed Cruden. 

“ I am afraid you will find it true. The strangest 
part of the alfuir is that his servant John is also 
missing.” 

“Well, should that surprise you?” retorted Cru¬ 
den, with a sneer. “ Is it anything strange that so 


faithful a servant should cling to the fortunes of his 
master ?” 

“Come, eoino, Cruden, that won’t do. Wo know 
each other too well for sneers of this sort. There 
is no denying that John was in my pay, and I feet 
sure that wo should have had his report before this 
but for the fact that ho has been made way with. 
He has, perhups, attempted to arrest his master in 
his flight, and has been shot down for his pains.” 

“Monstrous! What do you take John Proctor 
to be?” 

“ A traitor to his king and country, and a fugitive 
in the camp of Murion or Sumter! Such is the ap¬ 
pearance of the case. Dcspuiring of defence, ho 1ms 
fied, and has probubly put to death my emissary.” 

“ And rightly enough. The dog deserved a dog’s 
death.” 

11 Very like; yet ire must not soy this.” 

“ What is to lx? dono?” 

“Nothing! Let him go. Yon will Indievo me, 
Cruden, when l say that I do not desire to bring 
your nephew to disgrace; still less to see him shot 
ns n traitor. I prefer that ho should fly. He saves 
both of us some shamo and trouble. There is only 
one thing to be suid We must sec that Knlharino 
Walton does not escape also. She may or may not 
like him. I cannot yet fathom that. Util he likes 
her; and both together in tho rebel camp, a mutual 
liking might not bo so difficult, tho fellow being 
good-looking enough, and—not unlike his undo.” 

Tho smile which accompanied this scntenco 
might have been a sneer. Balfour continued— 

“Torender this impossible, I must thrive in my 
own wooing, and you must give me more help than 
you have done. I have some plans by which to 
secure opportunities, of which you shall know here¬ 
after. Enough for the present. Let us now go to 
the house. I must play tho gallant, and do the 
amiable to her, with all tho grace and spirit I can 
muster.” 

In silence sat the maidens till the two had walked 
away. Both of them hud heard much to deepen 
and to occasion anxiety. 

“Do you wonder now,” said Katharine, “that 
my future should seem so gloomy to my eyes?” 

“No! no !” replied tho other; “ and my star has 
also grown dim all of a sudden.” 

They returned to tho dwelling, but only (oendure 
two hours of mortal weariness, surrounded by mu¬ 
sic and revelry which inspired loathing only, and 
pressed with tho attentions of those whom they 
equally dreaded and despised. 

(To be continued. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

" I do arrest theo, here, myself, falsa knight, 

Of treason capital, against tho State.” 

As Mad Archy Campbell dashed out of Charles* 
ton on tho ensuing morning in his showy establish¬ 
ment, accompanied byMiss Paulina Phelps, he passed 
General Wilkinson, accompanied by two dragoons, 
assigned him by Balfour, ns muoh perhaps by way 
of guaranty of his return to tho city ns a guard of 
honor. This precaution, however, proved insuffi¬ 
cient, for tho General having arrived at tho Quartor 
House, and thrown himself on a bed for the pur¬ 
pose of taking his siesta, tho houso was surrounded 
by a party of rangers, under the command of Colonel 
Walton, who, notwithstanding the General’s en¬ 
deavors to make him comprehend his real position, 
and tho relations established between himself 
and Colonel Singleton, mado him a prisoner, and 
hurried him off with his previous prisoners, Major 
Proctor and his servant, across tho Ashloy. One 
of the General’s dragoons was permitted to escape, 
and the othor was captured. 

Meanwhile, Mad Arohy Campbell was rapidly 
pursuing his way towards Gooso Creek with Pau¬ 
lina, determined, at all hazards, to win his wnger. 
Mad Arcliy’s strategy on this occasion was worthy 
of his character. By n sorics of perilous manoeu¬ 
vres, such as crossing a ditch, running down a 
large hog, and passing bctwcon two trees within an 
inch of his axle, ho succeeded in convincing the 
Indy that she was indeed in tho hands of a madman, 
with whom her lifo was hardly safe; and, on their 
arrival at the parsonage at Gooso Crcok, tho lady 
heing half dead with terror, he fairly frightened tho 
Reverend Edward Ellington into accepting Paulinu’s 
silenco ns her assent, and thoy were incontinently 
united in the holy bands of matrimony. 

On his return to the city, Mad Archy encountered 
tho dragoon whom Colonel Wnlton’s rangers had 
permitted to escape, and thus became apprized of 
the General’s capture. 

Wo pass over unnecessary details. The reader 
will suppose tho nowly-mnrricd wife, “ so wildly 
wooed, so strangely won,” to have been safely and 
auielly disposed of at her own habitation, Mad 


Archy then hurried away to Balfour’s quarters, 
wliero ho found the usual guard at the entranco. 
But Balfour himself was absent, and our Benedict 
proceeded to seek him at his usual haunts. But he 
failed in tho search at Barry’s domicile in Queen 
Street; failed equally at the house of the beautiful 
Harvey in Beaufair; and, after vain inquiries, bore 
and there, he at length obtained a clue which con¬ 
ducted him to the dwelling of Mrs. Singleton, in 
Church Street. But, before reaching this point, ho 
contrived, in passing, to stop at Stock’s Quarters, 
and report ovents, which ho could scarcely hope to 
make so gratifying to the old mujor as they were to 
himself. He found the major engaged at his toilet 
for the evening. A few words sufficed to empty his 
budget of tile matter most interesting to himself. 

■' Those guineas, Stock; they are now absolutely 
necessary to my establishment.” 

“ What do you mean, fool?” 

‘■Mean! That I am married, and to Paulina 
Phelps. The Sultana is mino, and that saves mo 
Ilia Sultan.” 

"Don't believe n word of it,” snid Stock. 

■■ Very likoly; but you will have to believe, in 
fear and trembling, and pay for your slow faith in 
the bnrgain. We wero hitched for life, man and 
wife, this very day, at tho Gooso Creek Parsonage, 
Ellington, tho rector, presiding, and your humblo 
servant submitting. You will hear all, soon enough. 
I don’t want your guineas until you aro satisfied; 
but that will bo to-morrow. Fleaso prepare ac¬ 
cordingly.” 

■■ Bcgono with you, for n madman as you are. 
The thing's impossible I” 

■■ I grant you. But, nevertheless, quite true.” 

“ If it bo so, by all the powers, I shall pray that 
Harloy may make you quite indifferent to your 
wife and my money. I 'U help him to cut your 
throat.” 

“I think your malice may lead you to it, very 
nearly. But talking of throat-cutting reminds mo 
that General Williamson is in danger of a short 
cord, and five minutes only, to say grace in it. Ho 
was captured to-day, by Colonel Walton, with a 
pnrty, at the Quarter House. I nm now looking 
for Balfour, to give him the tidings.” 
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11 Well, lie will bo grateful for Ilium, no doubt. 
Seek biin at the Widow Singleton's. Ho is there, 
now, pretty constantly. The star in the ascendant 
is Wulton’s daughter. Ho will bo delighted to 
show her how many are tho obligations ho owes to 
tho family." 

Leaving the old major in no good humor, Comp¬ 
lied immediately proceeded to tho designated dwell¬ 
ing, where ho found Balfour, in no pleasant humor 1 
at Ihu interruption. But, when ho heard tho ill- : 
telligence brought by Mad Archy, ho was aghast. 

It took him no long timo to learn all the particulars, 
and to anticipate all tho consequences. 

■■Great Heavens I" said ho ; ■■ Wullon will hang 
him!" 

“ Very likely,” was tho cool reply. “ When a 
man turns traitor to his colors, hanging proves a 
part of tho understanding. It is the peril always 
inuurred in such cases." 

“ But wo must save him if wo can.” 

<■ If they mean to hang him at all, it is probably 
too lato. Rope and tree are too convenient in our 
forests to rendor much dolay necessary.” 

■■Tboy may delay, with the view to a formal 
trial. A provincial colonel will seldom venture on 
any such decided measure as execution without 
trial.” 

" According to all accounts, Walton is an excep¬ 
tion to this rule. Tho surprise and capture show 
boldness enough here, within fivo miles of the 
city; and why this audacity, unless thoy designed 
to niuke an cxatnplo of tho cuptivc ?” 

■■Granted. But a hurried execution will afTord 
no such example as they require. They will aim 
at an ostentatious exhibition of their justice. In 
that is our hope. Wo must movo promptly, Camp- 
hell. Do you get your command in readiness. Go 
to Major Fraser, instantly, and let him call out all 
tho cavalry of tho garrison. To-horso, all of you , 
and scatter in pursuit. There is no timo to be 
lost!” 

His commands were instantly obeyed; and, strip¬ 
ping tho city of all its horse, Major Fraser led his 
forces that very night in pursuit of our partisans. 
Mad Archy was hurried away with his squadron, 
with a moment only ullowcd for loavc-tnking with 
his wife. He bore tho necessity liko a philosopher 
of the Stoic order. Holding the lady in an etnbraco 
rather more fervent than scrupulous, lie bade her 
bo of good cheer, and show the courage proper to 
a soldier's wife. 

■■These rebels shall pay for our privations, Pau¬ 
lina I I almost wish that I were a Cherokee, that 
1 might be justified in bringing you a score of scalps 
for your bridal trophies! But, if there bo any sooty 
captives to ho taken, you shall have spoil enough. 
There, my beauty! One more smack! Remem¬ 
ber, if I perish, Slock has no claim upon my Ara¬ 
bian, and you have a claim for filly guineas upon 
him. I may die in your debt, Paula-Paulina, but 
not in his. There's another! Smock!” 

And with this characteristic speech and parting, 


Mad Archy hurriud from the dwelling, leaving his 
wifo quite unprepared to determine whether his 
death in battle would be really an evil or a blessing. 
We must in charity conclude that her reflections 
were finally put at rest by conclusions favorable to 
their mutual future. 

Wo must not forgot what took place between 
Balfour and Knlharino Walton, wlion, after tho de¬ 
parture of Archy Campbell, lie returned to Ibo 
apartment where ho had left her. He had been, as 
we may conjecture, urging indiraclly a suit which 
her reserve had loo much discouraged to suffer him 
to pursue a policy more frank. Hu had been doing 
the amiable, after his fashion, for a good hour be¬ 
fore Campbell had appeared. In this aspect, his 
deportment had been forbearing and unobtrusive; 
his solicitude had been as gentle and delicate as 
was possible to his nature; marked, indeed, by u 
degree of timidity which had been steadily on tho 
increase from the moment when his interest first 
began in the Indy and her fortunes. The control¬ 
ling dignity of her character had sensibly coerced 
and checked tho presumption natural to bis, and ho 
was thus, perforce, compelled to submit to an in¬ 
fluence which ho felt as a curb, from which hc 
would have found it n real pleasure to break 
away, if, in doing this, he should not Ihoreby per¬ 
fect other objools even more grateful to him than 
tho license which Ire loved. On tho present occa¬ 
sion, the tidings brought him of Williamson’s cap¬ 
ture and of Walton’s agency in that event, were 
suggestive to his mind of a mode of accounting 
with tho daughter of tho rebel in such a way as 
not to compromise his own suit, yet to enable him 
in some degree to oxereise his freedom. 

‘■Miss Walton,” he said, with serious counte¬ 
nance, •< my esteem for you comes greatly in con¬ 
flict with mv dulv.” 

“How so, sir?” 

“ You cannot know how indulgently I have for- 
lierne in your case already, to tho great annoyance 
of all the loyalists in the garrison. But I have just 
received intolligenco which makes it almost criminal 
fur mu to regard any of your name with favor.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” curiously, but with a smile. 

[ ■< Yes, indeed, Miss Walton. Your father—" 

Ah, sir! What of my father?” more anxiously. 

“IIo seems rcsoluto to deprivo his friends of all 
power of saving him or serving his daughter." 

A pause. He was answered only with a smilo. 

“You do not seem curious, Miss Walton?” 

“Well, sir, sinoc you dosiro it —what of my 
father?” 

“He has done that, Miss Walton, which, in tho 
caso of any other rebel, would conduct alt his con¬ 
nections to the Provost, and work a complelo for¬ 
feiture of all their possessions, and of all hope of the 
future favor of our sovereign. Hu has audaciously 
surprised and captured General Williamson, almost 
within sight of tho garrison.” 

“ General Williamson was n traitor to his coun¬ 
try ! I see nothing in this but the act of an open 
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enemy; and such my fallior has frankly avowed 
himself to your sovoroign and his armies.” 

•' Very true. But General Williamson, if a traitor 
to the rebel cause, is true to that of his sovereign. 
If a hair of his bead sutlers at the hands of your 
fulber, I fear, Miss Wulton, that his pardon will bo 
impossible.” 

“ It will bo timo enough, Colonel Balfour, to 
think of his pardon when tho attitude of my father 
shall be tbat of supplication.” 

Tho maiden answered proudly. Balfour’s reply 
was mado with a deliberate gravity, which hud its 
efieol on his hearer in her own despite. 

"And you may vory soon behold him in that nlti- 
tudo, Miss Walton; needing and entreating meroy 
without finding it. I have been compelled to order 
out my entiro cavalry in pursuit. Tlioy will spare 
no speed—they will forego no efforts for tho recap¬ 
ture of General Williamson and the destruction of 
the rebel squadron. Should they succeed, which is 
highly probable—should your father fall into their 
hands, I shall not be able to answer for his life. It 
will need all my efforts—and I shall labor in tho 
vory tcoth of duly, if I strive to save him from bis 
fate. What shall movo me to those exorlious ?— 
why should I so labor in his behalf? There is but 
one consideration, Miss Walton—but ono! Your 
band—your heart—your affections, in return for 
those .which I now proffer you.” 

lie took her hand as he spoko theso words; but 
she instantly withdraw it from his grasp. 

“ Colonel Balfour, lot mo entreat you to bo silent 
on this subject, and at such a momont as the pre¬ 
sent. You describe my fathor to be in a situation 
of great danger. I am not prepared to believe in 
this danger. But, if your report bo true, it is nei¬ 
ther a proof of your affection nor your magnanimity 
that I should 1)0 addressed to this effect, and at this 
juncture. Let me beg your forbearance. You have 
givon mo sufficient cause for sad thought—for appre¬ 
hensions which forbid all considerations of the sub¬ 
ject of which you speak.” 

"But you do not forbid tho subject?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

■' And of what avail that I should ? I have al¬ 
ready more than onco entreated your forbearance, 
if I could Itopo that my command would be regard¬ 
ed when my entreaty is not, tho words should be 
s|K>kcn. Is it not enough that I toll you that the 
subject is ungrnoious to me—that you only give me 
pain—tbat I cannot see you in the character which 
you assume?” 

“ It is no assumption. It is felt—it is real! Miss 
Walton, I love you as fervently as mun ever yet 
loved woman." 

He threw himself at her feet, and again endea¬ 
vored to possess himself of her hand. She rose 
calmly, and with dignity. 

“Colonel Balfour, this must not ho! I must 
leave you. I cannot entertain your suit. That you 
may be sure that I am sincere, know that my affec¬ 
tions are wholly given to another.”! 


“ Wlmt!” he cried, with an impatience almost 
amounting to anger, which ha did not endeavor to 
conceal— 111 what! is it then true? You are en¬ 
gaged to that rascally Singleton ?” 

11 Enough, Colonel Balfour! This was not neces¬ 
sary to satisfy me of your character, and teach me 
what is duo to mine. I leave you, sir. In future, 
I shall much prefer that wo should not meet.” 

“ You will repent this Imsto, Miss Walton!” 

“ I may sutler for it, sir.” 

" By tho Eternal, 1)111 you shall suffer for it!” 

She waved hor hand with dignity, bowed her 
head slightly, and passed into an inner apartment. 
The lips of Balfour wero firmly set together. Hu 
wutchcd, with eyes of fiory hostility, the door 
through which tho maiden had departed; then, 
after the pauso of a fow seconds, striking his fist 
fiercely upon the table, ho exclaimed— 

11 She shall pay for this!" 

In the next moment, he darted out of tho dwell¬ 
ing, and mado his way, with mixed feelings, which 
left him doubtful where to turn, towards the resi¬ 
dence of la btllt Ilarvey. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Major Frazer, with an ample forco, as we have 
already seen, left Charleston on tho evening of (lie 
day whoso events we havo just narrated, in pursuit 
of Colonel Walton and his parly. Ilis force con¬ 
sisted of various detachments, who pursued differ¬ 
ent routes, and Mad Archy Campbell was in com¬ 
mand of tho strongest. 

Meantime, Colonel Walton had selected fur his 
temporary camp a very pretty spot on the cast bank 
of the Combahce. His own quarters wore taken 
up in the dwelling-house of a plantation which his 
troops occupied, an airy, comfortablo habitation, 
tho proprietors of which were in exile. His senti¬ 
nels and vidotlcs woro so placed as to secure all the 
avenues to tho place, and his scouts ranged freely 
for a considerable distance around it. With ordi¬ 
nary vigilance on the part of tho subordinates, to 
whom theso duties were assigned, thuro could bo 
no possible danger of surprise; and tho commander 
of tho party, feeling himself secure, was enabled to 
bestow his attention upon bis several prisoners. 

After conversing with Major Proctor, and decid¬ 
ing to dismiss him on tho following morning, he 
learnt from McKelvy, ono of his officers, that Proc¬ 
tor’s faithless servant John had made his escape. 
It was at this momont that Proctor first learnt that 
John lmd been captured, and his vexation at this 
discovery was scarcely less than Colonel Walton's 
at tho man’s escape. 

After ordering a pursuit of tho fugitive, Colonel 
Walton sat down with Proctor to tako a glass of 
old Madeira, not at all apprehensivo that Jonn 
would be able to bring his enemies upon him, as lie 
had decided to decamp before sunset. In the con- 
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vernation which ensued with Colonel Walton, Proc¬ 
tor succeeded in prevailing upon the colonel to use 
his best cflbrts for saving General Williamson from 
tbo summary punishment which the rangers wore 
auxious to indict upon him. 

Proctor then informed Walton of the unpleasant 
* situation in which he himself was placed, by bis 
supposed connivance in the colonel’s escape from 
tho hands of the executioner at Dorchester. 

Meanwhile, the servant John was encountered by 
the British detachment under tho command of Mad 
Archy Campboll, whom ho informed that Colonel 
Walton, with but filly men, was within seven miles 
of the spot where Campbell, with sixty dragoons, 
was at that moment. The treacherous rascal added 
thut his master was with Colonel Walton, but appa¬ 
rently not so much a prisoner as a friend and ally 
Mad Archy, of course, dashed forward, ut speed, in 
tho direction indicated by John. 

While this was passing, Colonel Walton and his 
officers were engaged in a formal trial of General 
Williamson. This unfortunate officer could make 
no defenco in tho least degree satisfactory to the 
court composed of Colouol Walton’s officers; but 
finally appealed to tho superior tribunal of Gene¬ 
ral Marion or General Greene, in order to gain 
time for his exculpation by tho intervention of Colo¬ 
nel Singleton, lie was then allowed a private in¬ 
terview with Colonel Walton; but, while he was 
explaining his real position to tho colonel, Mad 
Archy, with his dragoons, came upon them, afior 
cutting up the negligent sentinels, and made pri- 

itnnnra rtf lha wjtAln nnrlv 

On tho same day which was distinguished by the 
rescue of Williamson and the capture of Colonel 
Walton, Lieutenant Porgy, of Singleton’s command, 
and the young ensign, Lance Frampton, arrived at 
tho cottago of Mrs. Griffith, with the sad intelli¬ 
gence of hor husband's death. They also bore tho 
letter of Colonel Singleton, and the gold which had 
been sent to tho widow. Tho poor woman and her 
pretty daughter Ellon were overwhelmed with 
griof at this sad intelligence; and while the lieute¬ 
nant was attempting to reconcile tho widow to hor 
loss, by suggesting the most obvious topics of con¬ 
solation, Ellen, accompanied by Lance, who hod 
been similarly engaged on the outsidooftho cottage, 
suddenly entered with the intelligence that a party 
of British dragoons were approaching the cottage. 

Thero was no time to bo lost. The officers re¬ 
treated to tho neighboring woods for concealment. 
Keconnoitcring tho party of the enemy from this 
point, Lance discovered that they held Colonel 
Walton as a captivo; being, in fact, tho fortunate 
troop of Mad Archy Campbell. Lance was for in¬ 
stantly mounting and conveying intelligence of tho 
colonel’s capture to Colonel Singleton; but the epi¬ 
curean lieutenant decided to remain in his covert 
till tho dragoons had departed; and, meantime, 
busied himself in cooking a dinner, the materials 
and utensils for which he had brought into the 
thicket on his hasty flight from the cottage. In 


this design, however, he was disappointed. Two 
dragoons came upon him, a skirmish ensued, in 
which the British troopers woro defeated, at the 
expense of some hard knocks and a shot; and the 
two American officers, without completing their 
mission at tho cottago, were obliged to mount their 
horses in haste and mako their escape. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Tiie night appointed for tho great ball of Colonel 
Crudcn nt length came round, and at a tolerably 
early hour in the evening—for great parties in that 
day commenced some hours sooner than at present 
—tho guests began to crowd the spacious and wull 
known mansion of General Pinckney, on East Bay. 
This venerable and stately dwelling still stands, one 
of tho many memorials which the city of Charles¬ 
ton has to show, in proof of the troubles and chang¬ 
ing scenes of that period of revolution. As wo have 
already mentioned, it had fallen to the lot of Colonel 
Cruden, who fondly anticipated such a permanence 
of title as no caprices of revolution oould disturb. 
The dwelling, on tho occasion referred to, was 
splendidly illuminated “ from minaret to porch.” 
The spacious gardens were draped with lights, 
which wero multiplied and reflected a thousand 
times at the extremity of each avenue, from pyra¬ 
midal lustres of shining steel bayonets, burnished 
muskets, and sabres grouped in stars and crescents. 

This file was the great display of tho season. It 
was attended, accordingly, by all who felt a becom¬ 
ing loyalty, and by many who only sought to dis¬ 
play it. Thero were others, besides, whom policy 
or the love of pleasuro drew to the assemblage, but 
who did not sympathize with the common sentiment 
of the company. In tho former category, hither 
also camo Mrs. Singleton and Katharine Walton, 
governed, in doing so, by considerations of prudence, 
which wero greatly in conflict with every political 
and social sentiment which dwelt within their 
bosoms. They were not without countenance from 
others, their friends and relations. Witty and mis¬ 
chievous as ever, Mrs. Brewton was tho life of the 
circlo whither she went, and made merry with the 
spcotacln which she had not tho stoicism to avoid. 

Balfour quickly attached himself to Katharine 
Walton, in spite of tho angry glances cast upon them 
both by la belle Harvey, who looked her loveliest 
that night, and, seemingly, looked in vain. Balfour 
was in the best spirits, though it was remarked that 
the subdued and gravo features of Katharine pro¬ 
mised him no encouragement. She had evidently 
come with the determination to endure, passively, a 
certain degreo of onnoyanco in regard to certain 
leading necessities, and her air was that of a resig¬ 
nation, wlicro will, though sufficiently determined, 
was yet held in abeyance. Her passiveness of tem¬ 
per deceived Balfour. Ho regarded her seeming 
submission as on indication in his favor when 
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greater privileges were to bo implored; and bis 
satisfaction in this convietion almost rendered him 
gallant. It was in the midst of his attentions, pro¬ 
menading one of the several thronged apartments, 
that he was passed by the Harvey. She was walk¬ 
ing with Major Stock. She caught the eye of Bal¬ 
four, and her eye flashed with increasing fires. As 
thoy passed slowly, restrained by the crowd, she 
whispered him— 

“ It is wnr, then, between us?” 

“Why should it bo?” 

"Who is not for mo is against me!” she an¬ 
swered, through her closed teeth. “ Beware, Colo¬ 
nel Balfour I I always told you that your danger 
was from a woman. You shall pay for all this I” 

Hu laughed—full in her face—he laughed; and 
the next inomont tlio crowd separated them. She 
regarded his retreating form but a moment,and-with 
a glance full of malignant passion, that might have 
taught even a bolder nature than Balfour that her 
threat was something to be feared. But he wus one 
of those men whom good success and prosperity 
make forgetful of all prudence. Ho was quite too 
much enamored of Katharine to care a straw what 
wore tho feelings of vexation, disappointment, 
baflled love or hate in tho bosom of his former mis¬ 
tress. 

“ What had you to whispor so lovingly to Bal¬ 
four?” demanded Stock of his companion. “It 
seemed to amuse him wondrously.” 

"I did whisper him lovingly, and that is reason 
good why I should not tell you what was spoken. 
Ho is a person to bo loved, is he not?” Shu did not 
wait for the answer, but continued thus: “ Butmighl 
ho not have shown a much better tasto in tho selec¬ 
tion of his new flame? Sho positively is not oven 
good-looking.” 

“ Is it possible you think so?” asked Stock, cu¬ 
riously. “ You onco thought otherwise.” 

“ Yes, in truth. But such a stiff, starched, cold, 
no-meaning sort of person as it is now, as if there 
wore no more blood in her veins than in thoso of an 
hide, is enough to chnngo any opinion. And thoy 
speak of her as a very paragon of virtuo, a sort of 
Una, as if it wore any morit in ico not to burn.” 

“ My dear Harvoy, let mo differ with you. You 
ore a beauty, in your way—a way, indeed, very 
brilliant and vory beautiful; but, by Jove, don't 
deny that tho Walton is a beauty also. You, at 
least, aro bound not to dony it.” 

"Why, indeed?” 

“ From policy. Utter such on opinion to other 
ears than mine, and you will bo set down as envious 
of a rival, and trembling for tho loss of empire. 
Now, Harvey, believe mo, you can well afford to 
give the Walton as much oredit as anybody elso.” 

“ Look you, Stock, I don’t care that "—snapping 
her fingors—“ for anybody’s opinion. I repeal that 
sho is positively homely.” 

“ Now, my dear child, don't be wilful. You must 
not say so for another and a belter reason. People, 


then, will be just as apt to decry your lack of taste 
as of generosity. But lot us on. I have a sneaking 
notion that a tumbler of punch will be particularly 
grateful at this moment.” 

They passed into tho adjoining apartment; while, 
pursuing another route, Katharine Walton, never 
dreaming that she formed the subject of Miss Har¬ 
vey’s discussion, passed into an opposite room, still 
attended by Balfour. Let us follow Stock and his 
companion. 

That rousing bowls of punch should be conspicu¬ 
ous objects at u mixed party of malos and females 
in that day, will something shock the sensibilities 
of ours. Yet the fact is not to be denied. Stock 
made his way with the fair Harvey into tho midst 
of a circle surrounding a table, upon which stood a 
richly enameled vaso holding several gallons of this 
potent beverage. In goodly-sized cups, of fllogrecd 
china, tho liquor was served out. Filling one of 
the smallest of theso for his companion, Stoek pro¬ 
vided himself with another of more amplo dimen¬ 
sions ; tho providor of tho host always remembering 
that tho capacity of endurance was much greater in 
some persons than others. Thus armed, tho two 
made their way to one of the ample windows, at 
which stood, tho centre of a devoted group, tho 
lovely Mary Roupcll, another of the loyalist belles 
of Charleston, of whom wo hnvo already spoken. 
She half sat upon and half reclined against the open 
window, tho sash of which, it so happened, was 
sustained by a dragoon’s sword; the button which 
usually supported it having been broken olT during 
the evening. Stock was a rough and somowhat 
awkward gallant. He contrived in some way to 
jostle the sabre, and elbowed it out of tho place. 
The heavy sash foil upon the wrist of Miss liou- 
poll, who screamed violently, and, under the ex¬ 
treme anguish of tho hurt, fainted. Great was the 
confusion. Tho crowd was such as to render the 
place excessively warm; and tho extrication of the 
indy was, for tho time, impossible. In tho emerg¬ 
ency, greatly excited, and before any ono could in¬ 
terfere, our excellent major, seizing upon the mam¬ 
moth bowl of punch, incontinently discharged its 
voluminous contents, with admirable dexterity, over 
her face and bosom. With another scream, she 
enmo to herself only to swoon again at the condition 
in which sho found hor parson, saturated with Ja¬ 
maica, and redolent of sweets that very soon sub¬ 
stituted a swarm of (lies for a swarm of courtiers. 
A more considerate friend bore her out of tho circle, 
and, as sho recovered, into her carriago. As we 
may suppose, sho never forgave tho major. Nor 
did he escapo that evening. Barry’s muso was in¬ 
stantly put in requisition for an epigram. 

“ Ha! hn! hn! Decidedly—the—best—thing— 
that—I ever heard—in nil my life,” said McMahon, 
breaking into tho circlo of which Mrs. Rivington 
was tho centre. “ My friend, Major Barry, is a 
most wonderful genius. Hero it is!” 

And he repeated— 
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'•When fair Roupcll Iny fainting in her pain, 

’ Oh, whnt,’ criee nil, • will bring her tongnin l> 

•Whnt! whnt I 1 eaye 8tock, 'hut puuch, a draught 
divine; 

•Twill ease her pain—it always conquered mino !• ” 

The company cheered and applauded. 

“ But that’s not all," continued McMahon. “ My 
friend, Major Barry, had another arrow in his 
quiver. Listen to this." 

“ Stock, to the lady dearest to his breast, 

Gave the sweet beverage that he loved the best; 

Yet mourned the fault committed in his hosle, 

Such goodly physic doomed to such a wasto; 

And prays his friends, should fainting be his case, 
They'll fill his throat and leavo unsoused his fuco. 

A nntural error 'twns, that what is good, 

Taken internally for flesh and blood, 

More grateful, too, than any dose beside, 

Should still bo good externally applied 

Tho laugh was too great for Stock to withstand. 
IIo disappeared by the back stairs, and found his 
wuy alono into tho garden, which, like tho dwelling, 
was brilliantly illuminated. But he was followed 
by tho merry crew whom ho thought to baffle, and, 
unequal lo tho encounter with them, ho darlcd once 
more into tho dwelling, and hurriedly mado his way 
through the lobby and into tho front portico, resolved 
on flight to his own lodgings. But ho was prevent¬ 
ed. At that moment rode up a couple of oflicers, 
who proved to be Mad Archy Campbell and ono of 
his lieutenants. 

•• You, Slock?” asked Campbell. 

“ Yes, whnt they've left of mo. I ’ve been doing 
a confounded stupid thing, and shall novur hear the 
end of it.” 

" Well,” said Campbell, “ it will keep, then; and 
I '11 permit myself to hear it another lime. I need 
you now. Go and bring Balfour out inlo tho gar¬ 
den. I ’vo news for him—mailers which must be 
seen to at once.” 

" Get in yourself, then, and seo him.” 

•' Nay, that ’s impossible. I ’m covered with 
mud and dust, and something of darker slain limn 
either. I ’vo had a sharp brush, and have brought 
in certain prisoners.” 

" Ilnvo you saved Williamson?” 

" Yes. But lako my message, and laugh at the 
laugher. I suppose it’s no one worse than Barry.” 

“Confound him for the meanest of all doggrcl- 
jsts!” was the surly answer, whilo tho major was 
disappearing. A groom, meanwhile, took Camp¬ 
bell’s horse, and ho glided through tho wicket gate 
into the garden. 

Balfour very unwillingly led the side ofKatharino 
Walton, at the instance of Major Stock; but the 
revelations of Campbell in the garden reconciled 
him to the interruption of a tite-d-tite which seomed 
to promise him every encouragement. 


* Thia incident really occurred to Mtu Roupell at 
the ball in question. 


“ Walton here, and my prisoner! Then she is 
in my power! But what did you say of Proctor ?” 

Campbell, with a genilomanly reluctance, related 
this part of his history; that portion of it, in par¬ 
ticular, which he had derived from tho revelations 
of tho treacherous serving-man. 

“Enough ! enough!” exclaimed Balfour—“and 
he too! 11a! ba! Campbell, you ere a bird of 
bright omen. What a lucky cast of your not this 
has been!’’ 

Crudcn was now summoned to secret conference 
by Balfour. 

“ It is nil as I told you, Crtiden. The very worst 
is true of Proctor. Ho has gone over to the rebels, 
was privy to the capture of Williamson, privately 
whispered his eounsols into the car of Walton when 
they were actually trying tho general for his life, 
and has now been captured with Wulton. Tuken 
in the very net. Nothing now can save him. He 
must be tried for his life.” 

" 1 know not, Balfour,” said Cruden, somewhat 
sullenly. “ 1 know you halo him, but ho must have 
fair play. Tho trial must be had, of course. He 
himself will desire it; but I trust, far my sako, you 
will subject him to no indignity.” 

“IIo is under guard—he ought to bo in custody.” 

“ No! no! I will be his surely that ho will not 
seek lo escape.” 

“ Beware! You undertake too much." 

“ I would undertake nothing if 1 could avoid it. 
But lie is my sister’s child, Balfour, and I must not 
abandon him without an oflorl.” 

" Mako your effort; but see that it docB not in¬ 
volve you in any embarrassments with our superiors; 
particularly as you will scarcely servo him, how¬ 
ever much you may sacrifice yourself. But to 
another matter. You perceive that this capture ol 
Walton places Kathnrino completely in my power. 
You will not forego any opportunity of impressing 
this upon her?” 

“Truly not. But what is tho process?” 

“We shall try him for his life, if need bo, as a 
traitor to his majesty’s cause, and a spy of tho ene¬ 
my. For that matter, according to Ruwdon'a 
maxims, we need not try him nt all. We have 
only to identify his person, end hang him lo the 
nearest Ireo.” 

“ It is certainly a most fortunate event.” 

“ Yes, indeed! It makes her mine, if there had 
been any doubt about it before. I am now the 
master of her fate!” 

They tell tho garden together, having discussed 
sundry other matters in detail, which need not con¬ 
cern us! Scarcely had thoy gone, when Midi 
Harvey rose from the deep thicket of a bower where 
she had been crouching, and where she bad heard 
: every syllable. Her features wore greatly inflamed, 
| and she spoke in brief soliloquy, but with accents 
! of concentrated bitterness. 

“ So, thus the land lies, Signior Nesbitt Balfour! 
I And thus I am to bo sacrificed! But we shall see! 
\ There shall be another party to this game; or the 
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foul of woman novor know tho passion of revengo, 
and novor had tho courage to enjoy it. Wo shall 
see 1 You may shuffle Iho cards after your fashion; 
but I will out them after mine.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

In less than twenty minutes after this conversa¬ 
tion, Mrs. Singleton hurried Katharine Walton 
away from tho assembly, though without giving 
her tho reason which prompted her somewhat pre¬ 
cipitate withdrawal. She reserved tho painful com¬ 
munication for a situation of greater privacy. Site 
was in possession of tho ovil tidings which had 
been brought by Mad Arcliy Campbell; tho patriots 
in Charleston being almost as well served with in¬ 
formation as their temporary masters. Balfour, it 
may bo mentioned, had left Cruden’s houBo imme¬ 
diately after tho conference juBt reported. Ho with¬ 
drew with Campbell, tho circumstances of tho caso 
calling for his immediate absence. Cruden returned 
to his guests with a brow somewhat graver thnn 
before, but without betraying any knowledge which 
might causo a sensation among tho company. He 
did not oppose Iho departure of Katharine Walton, 
and immediately perceived, from the countenance of 
Mrs. Singleton, that she was in possession of tho 
secret. When tho two reached home, Katharine 
for tho first time remarked, in tho face of Iho latter, 
a stern and melancholy gravity, which struck her 
as significant of something ovil. 

“ You hnvo heard something—something that con¬ 
cerns mo—what is it ?” 

“ I havt heard something, my child, and some¬ 
thing that seriously concerns your pcaco of mind. 
Katharine, my child, you have need of all your 
courage. Road that; your father is in tho hands 
of tho enomy!” 

Katharine clasped her hands togethor, and gazed 
with a wild vacancy of look in the face of tho vene- 
rablo woman. 

“God be merciful!” was her only exclamation, 
as she took tho little billet, which had been brought 
by tho boy, George Spidell, written by old Tom 
Singleton, and which, in a single sentence, contained 
Iho wholo painful information. 

“ He is in the Provostsuch was the fact con¬ 
tained in the note. <> Oh! madam, you will go 
with mo at once!” 

“ It is midnight, Katharine.” 

“Day and night are tho same,” answered tho 
other, vehemently. “ He is in bonds, and shall I 
sleep? In sorrow and humiliation, porhaps covered 
with wounds, and shall I not consolo and minister 
to him?" 

“ 1 doubt if they will give us admission at this 
hour.” 

“Oh! madam, no doubts, unless you would 
drive me mad! How can they deny the father to 
the child?” 


“We shall need to see Balfour first, to obtain 
permission.” 

“ Is this necessary?” 

“ I tako that for granted. They would scarcely 
admit us at any hour without this permission." 

“ Then let us go to him at once.” 

“It might bo more prudent to wait till morning, 
but be it as you say. The carriage is not yet put 
up. Wo can have it ready in a moment." 

A few moments suffleed for this, and the two 
ladies wore driven at onco to Balfour’s quarters. 
Two sentries guarded tho entrance, who gave surly 
answers to their application to sco the commandant. 
Tlioy were denied, and told that ho was absent. 
Ho had not returned from Cruden’s party. Rack 
to Cruden’s the carriage was driven. There the 
merriment still continued, gay crowds passing and 
repassing, in quick succession, beneath tho shining 
clinndcliors nnd cressets. Tho garden was now 
also full of crowds. Tho sight of all this gayoty 
seemed to sicken Kallmrine. 

“Ask quickly; quickly, if you plonso!” 

Cruden was sent for, and came out to tho car¬ 
riage. 

“ The commandant ? Is ho here still, Colonel 
Cruden?" 

“ He is not, madam; ho left us nearly an hour 
ago, on receiving some important intelligence." 

" You know it then, sir,” exclaimed Katharine. 
“ My father!” 

“ I hnvo been informed, Miss Walton.” 

“And where shall wo find Colonel Balfour?" 
asked the damsel, impatiently. 

“ Most probnbly at his own honso.” 

“ Wo lmvo been Ihoro. lie is not there !” 

“ Then I know not, unless at tho Provost. But, 
would it not bo well to wait till morning, ladies ?” 

“ Wait! wait! How can I wail, and ho a pri¬ 
soner ? My fathor in bonds, perhaps wounded, ill 
and sufibring!” 

“Nay, I can relievo you on that score. Your 
fathor is unhurt, lie is not sick; ho has received 
no wounds; and, excepting a fow bruises, ho has 
no cause of suffering.” 

“I must see him, nevertheless, as soon as possi¬ 
ble. Oh! madam, will you let them drive to the 
Provost?” 

“Surely, my child, wo will go thither;” and the 
carriage was driven olf, accordingly. They reached 
the guarded entrance of Iho gloomy edifice at the 
eastern extremity of Broad Street—“ where now 
the merchants most do congregate,”—amt were 
doomed to another disappointment. Balfour was 
not here, nor could tlioy obtuin directions where to 
find him. 

“But you will suifo. o to see my father, sir?” 
said Kathnrino to the officer on duty, and who 
treated tho ladies very respectfully. 

“ I am sorry, Miss Walton, that I am not per¬ 
mitted to do so.” 

“What! not permit tho child to see the father?” 

“It would give me pleasure to comply, Miss 
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Walton, if this were possible; but the commandant 
baa strictly enjoined that the prisoner is to bo seen 
by nobody." 

11 Ah,he bas been here, then!" she exclaimed, 
with bitterness. " He is merciful! It is bis hu¬ 
manity that would not have tho eyes of the daughter 
to beheld tho chains about the neck of tho father!’’ 

“ Your father is not in chains, Miss Walton. Ho 
is strictly guarded, but subjected to no indignities. 
Colonel Balfour has said nothing about excluding 
you in particular. He has only commanded that 
nobody shall bo suffered to visit tho prisoner, unless 
with his permit. I presume that you will find no 
difficulty in obtaining this permit during proper 
hours—in daytimo." 

"Then wo must wait, I suppose; and yot, my 
dear madam, if you would consent onco moro to 
ride to tho commandant’s quarters." 

’ " Cheerfully, my dear child, cheerfully." 

"Thank you! thank you!" cried the maiden, 
eagerly, the big tears rolling front her eyes and fall¬ 
ing rapidly upon her hands, which were now clasped 
upon her knees. A fow minutes sufficed to bring 
them onco more to Balfour’s dwelling, which, as 
before described, was that fine old mansion at tho 
foot of King Streot, now in the possession of the 
Pringle family. The visit was again fruitloss. The 
commandant had not yet returned. Tltoy rccoived 
the samo answer as beforo. In silent despair, 
Kutlmrino gave up tho effort for tho night. 

"Wo must wait till morning, my child,” said 
Mrs. Sinnloton. 

Sho was answered by an hysterical sobbing, which 
lasted painfully for several minutes, to tho great 
anxiety of tho venerable widow. A free flood of 
tears at lengih camo to tho relief of tho sufferer, and 
she appeared patiently to resign herself to a disap¬ 
pointment for which there was no apparent remedy. 
Tho parties reached thoir abode, and Katharino re¬ 
tired to her chamber, but not to sleep. Tho rest of 
the night, short, indeed, was a long vigil. Slumber 
never for a moment visited the snd eyes of that 
suffering daughter; and as soon as she could rea¬ 
sonably insist upon another visit to tho command- 
unt sho did so. But it was no part of Balfour’s 
policy that sho should see him yet. Ho well knew 
that her excitement would be intense, and that sho 
would bo an early petitioner for his indulgence. Ho 
determined to avoid her. 

" She shall feel that I am the master of her fate. 
Sho shall sue for the smallest privileges, and be 
made to understand that every concession must 
have its price. I shall concede nothing too quickly. 
She shall pay well for every favor." 

With this policy, ho kept out of horway. It was 
easy to do so; and, hour after hour, during that 
long first day of her father’s captivity, did she haunt 
every abode in tho city where it was possible to find 
tho person who kept the keys of his dungeon. It 
was only at the closo of the day, when Balfour well 
knew that she was half distraught, that ho suffered 
himsolf to seo her. When he did so, at his quarters, 


in tho afternoon, his countenatico boded no favor¬ 
able auspice. His words were equally discouraging. 

" Miss Walton," said he, " for the first timo since 
I have known you do I regret to see your face." 

" Do not say—do not look thus, Colonel Balfour. 
You will not deny that I should see my father?” 

" I know not bow I should consent, Miss Wal¬ 
ton.” 

"Not consent—not suffer the daughter to console 
tho father in his bonds!’’ 

“Woro theso siniplo bonds, Miss Walton—wore 
his on ordinary caso”—he paused, with well-studied 
gravity of visogo. 

"What moan you. Colonel Balfour?” 

"Is it possible you do not remomber—that you 
do not comprehend ?’’ 

" What should I remember? What should I com¬ 
prehend ? My father is a prisoner, taken in battle, 
the victim of tho obancos of war, and must remain 
in captivity until exchanged. As soon as General 
Greene or General Marion can effect his exchange, 
I havo no doubt”— 

He shook his head with great solemnity. She 
paused. 

" Miss Walton, your father is not simply a pri¬ 
soner of war. lie is regarded as a fugitive from 
justice—as one under condemnation of a competent 
tribunal, against whom judgment of death stands on 
record.” 

"Death! death! Judgmontofdeath!" sho cried, 
wildly, almost fiercely. “ Colonel Balfour, you can¬ 
not mean Ibis! You do wrong—you are cruel, sir, 
thus to trifle with the footings of a daughter!’’ 

"I have found no pleasure in speaking that, Miss 
Walton, which you will bo compelled to hear from 
others. But I cannot shrink from a duty, however 
painful." 

“But you will sufffcr mo to see him?” 

" Even this would be on indulgence, which, under 
present circumstances, I should very reluctantly ac¬ 
cord, and, perhaps, make myself liablo to much 
reproach in doing so. His majesty’s government is 
in possession of facts which go to show that an in¬ 
surrectionary spirit is at work within Ibis city—that 
a conspiracy has been for some lime on fool, and 
that Colonel Walton has (icon privy to tho secret 
workings of this nest of traitors. My duty forbids 
that I should BufTcr them in any way to commune 
with ono whoso boldnoss and daring maygivo them 
any counsel or encouragement.” 

“ Oh, Colonel Balfour, I am no conspirator! I 
will promise you to tako no part with any traitors, 
or share in any treason. It it is the child that seeks 
hor fnlher, to condole with him, offend upon him, 
weep over his captivity, and succor him with love 
and duty only. I givo you tho word of one who 
has never wilfully spoken falsely, that 1 will con¬ 
vey no messages of treason—that I shall in no way 
partake in any plots of any conspirators.” 

» Your assurances, Miss Walton, might well 
satisfy mo as a mere individual. As Nesbilt Bal¬ 
four, my dear Miss Walton, it would not need that 
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you should give thorn. Nay, it would not need that 
you should ask for the sympathy and favor which 
my heart would rejoice to offer you unasked. But 
I am not permitted to forget that I am here in charge 
of my sovereign’s interest. I know not the extent 
of our danger, nor tho degree to which these con¬ 
spirators have carried thoir dosigns. Caution be¬ 
comes necessary to our safely. Distrust of all is 
now a duty, and you and yours, it is well known, 
are tho undoviating enemies of my sovereign.” 

Mrs. Singleton, who had said little before, now 
interposed— 

11 Colonel Balfour, the hostility of Katharine Wal¬ 
ton and of hor father, to say nothing of myself and 
all my kindred, has been an openly avowed one to 
your king and his authority. That it has always 
been thus openly avowed should bo a Budloicnt gua¬ 
rantee for tho assuranoe that wo make you now, 
that Katharine Walton will not abuse tho privilege 
sho solicits of seeing and being with her father. Hor 
claim, indeed, is the less questionable, since you 
proclaim tho painful and perilous situation in which 
he stands. The policy, real or pretended, which 
should deny her the privilege of consoling him in his 
danger would be an outrage to humanity.” 

‘■So would his death, madam, under a lawful 
judgment. But humanity is thus outraged daily for 
the maintenance of right andjuslico. But I am not 
disposed, Miss Walton, to inour your reproaches, 
however littlo I may shrink at those of othor per¬ 
sons. I will grant your petition, preferring to incur 
uny risk rather than sco you suffer, when I havo 
the powor to prevent it. The order shall be made 
out that you shall seo your father.” 

“ Ch, thank you! thank you I And shall I havo 
it now?” Katharine asked, eagerly. 

11 On the instant,” and, with tho words, he hast¬ 
ened to the tablo and wrote. " This order," he 
said, “ will secure you admission at any hour of tho 
day, between nino in tho morning and six in tho 
aftornoon. You will have something over an hour 
in which to spend with him to-day." 

“ Oh, thanks, Colonel Balfour! Boliovo mo, I 
am vorv grateful.” 

lie smiled with a peculiar scff-complaconce, 
which did not oscape tho eyes of Mrs. Singleton, 
and, taking the extended hand of Katharina, carried 
it to his lips before sho was aware of his purpose. 
She hastily withdrew it, while hor cheeks reddened 
with shamo and annoyance. He laughed quietly as 
he perceived her disquiet—a low, sinister chuckle, 
which might have been construed to say, 11 You aro 
coy enough now, my beauty; but there shall be a 
season which shall find you more submissive.” But 
his lips said nothing beyond some idle words of 
courlosyand compliment, and, as the ladies prepared 
to depart, he gave an arm to each and assisted them 
to the carriage. When they had whirled away, he 
rubbed his hands together cxultingly. 

11 Now let no lurking devil at my elbow dash tho 
cup from my lips, and mine shall be a draught 
worthy of all the gods of Olympus! Let her refuse 


me, and the father dies—dies by the rope 1 Will 
sho suffor this ? Never! She will yield on these 
conditions. Shu dare not incur the reproach, even 
if sho had not the strong attachment for her fulher, 
of suffering him to perish by a shameful death when 
a single word from hor would save his life. And 
what is tho sacrifice? Sacrifice, indeed!” He 
passed tho mirror with great complacency while he 
said this. •' Sacrifice, indeed! Sho will perhaps bo 
not unwilling to find an excuse for a necessity which 
gives her such n good-looking fellow for hor lord ! 
How now?” aloud, to young Monckton, who sud¬ 
denly entored tho apartment. “ What do you wish, 
Monckton ?" 

11 Major Proctor, sir, was hero repeatedly to-day, 
and seemed very urgont to see you. Ho came, at 
last, and brought this latter, requesting that it should 
bo placed in your hands tho moment you came in.” 

11 Ha! Well, lay it down. I 'll sco to it.” 

The secretary disappeared. 

"Proctor, eh! Well, wo havo him, too, in meshes 
too fast to bo brokon through.” 

Ha read the epistle, which, as we may suppose, 
gave a detailed account of Proctor’s captivity, aud 
of what ho saw while in the camp of the partisans 

“PshawI" said ho; "that bird can never fly— 
that fish, can never swim. That story can’t bo 

swallowed.” 

Ho was interrupted by the entrance of Cruden. 

“Balfour,” said tho latter, “I havo seen Proctor. 
Ho 1ms been to me—ho has been to seo you also, a 
dozen times, ho says, but without finding you. He 
explains all this matter, and very satisfactorily.” 

“ I havo his explanation here,” was the answer; 
" and I’m sorry, for your sake, to say that there's 
nothing satisfactory about it. Ilis revelations are 
all stale. Ho makes them only when ho can’t help 
himself; when he knows that Williamson has told 
the story, and Campbell has told tho story, and his 
own fellow, John, has told the story. They nil 
agree in most particulars, and Proctor supplies no- 
. thing which we have not from another quarter in 
anticipation of his account. They are all before 
him." 

"But, Balfour, that is not bis fault. Ho sought 
for you last night, and repeatedly to-day.” 

« How idlo, Cruden! Campbell sought for mo 
last night, and so did Williamson ; they could find 
me. Why didn’t Proctor como to your house in 
search of me last night?” 

“Ho did so, and you wore gone.” 

" He was unfortunate. But, in truth, Cruden, his 
narrative is without weight unless supported by 
other testimony than his own. Look at the facts. 
He leaves the city without beat of drum. His ob¬ 
jects were then suspected, and I sent his man John 
alter him. He leads John into an ambush, where 
the fellow is laid up neck and heels, hurried across 
the Ashley and tho Edisto with his legs fastened 
under tho belly of a horso; tho master, meanwhile, 
with sword at his side and pistols in holster, rides 
in company with the rebel lenders, Walton and 
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others, and actually takes part in tho deliberations 
wliioh they held upon the fate of 'Williamson.” 

“ Does Williamson say this?” 

“ Swears to it. John, tho servant, contrives to 
escape from his bonds; but l’roclor, tho master, 
wheu found, is in the rebel camp and under no re¬ 
straint.” 

“ But Proctor explains all this.” 

“ Pshaw, Cruden I Leavo it to tho criminal to 
sny, and ho will always explain away the gallows. 
Come in with me, and you shall see all the alfi- 
davits." 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Permission had no sooner been granted to Katha¬ 
rine Walton than she dew to visit hor father. In an 
agony of tears, she threw herself into his arms, and, 
for a time, no words were spoken between them. 
Colonel Walton was tho first to break tho silence. 

•‘Nny, my child—Kate, my dear, exercise your 
firmness. There is really no necessity for tears. 
1 am a prisoner, it is true. I am in tho bauds of tho 
enemy, useless to my country when overy soldier 
is needful to her cause. This is a great grievance, 
1 confess; but I shall be exchanged as soon as our 
peoplo shall find a British captive of rank equal to 
my own.” 

“But is this true, my futhcr? Is it certain that 
you will bo exchanged ? Is it sure that you will bo 
regarded only as a prisoner of war?” 

“And why not? Where is the reason to think 
othorwiso, my child ?” 

“ Oh, if you were sure! Bui”— 

“ But what ? Whoroforo do you hesitate ? Who 
has led you to suppose that such will not bo tho 
case ?” 

“Tho commandant—Balfour! Ho tells mo that 
you are to bo tried as a fugitive from justice—as 
a”— 

“ As a what, my child ? Speak fearlessly.” 

With choking accents, sho answered, “As a trai¬ 
tor and a spy!” 

“Ila!” Walton’s brows were clouded for a mo¬ 
ment ; but ho shook olT tho sudden feeling which 
hud oppressed him, and answered: “ It was baso 
and unmanly that ho should seek to alarm you thus. 
Ho has somo vicious purpose in it. Even were it 
truo, my child, which it cannot be, ho should havo 
said nothing of tho sort to you. Ho should linvo 
felt how cruel was such a statement to a womuu 
and a child.” 

“ No! no! If it be true, my father, I thank him 
that ha bus told mo alt. Bettor that I should hear 
tho whole danger at the outset. But you lull mo 
that it is not true. You aro sure? You know? Do 
not you dcccivo me, my father. Let me know nil 
the danger, that wo may labor in season to save you 
from these people." 

“And what can you do, my daughter?” 


“ Oh, much can be done in all dangers by love and 
courage. Dovolion, armed with a resolute will, can 
move the mountain. We are feeble, I know. I 
know that I am good for little; but you have friends 
here. There are wise and virtuous citizens here, 
busy always, day and night, in planning measures 
for the rescue of the country. What thoy can do 
for you I cannot say; but they will strive to serve 
you, I am certain. Do not deceive me, therefore ; 
do not suflor me to remain in blind ignoranco of tho 
truth until tho bolt falls and it is too late to save 
you." 

“ Bo of good cheer, Kate. Dismiss those appre¬ 
hensions. I have heard nothing yet which should 
lead mo to apprehend that Balfour really designs 
what you mention. I suspect that he only aimed 
to impress upon you the great value of his favor in 
permitting you to visit me. There is no denying 
that tho British authorities have a sufficient pretext 
for bringing mo to trial; but there would be no 
policy in doing so. They would gain nothing by it 
but discredit to their cause. I see no room for fears 
at present. Of one thing, Kate, be sure, that, should 
I over feol that I stand in danger, you shall bo tho 
first to know it.” 

“Oh, thanks for that, my father! Do not under¬ 
rate my strength for endurance. Believe mo, I can 
die with you if I cannot save you.” 

Tho father pressed her to his bosom. 

“ You are tho samo noble, fearless, loving child, 
my Kate, that I have ever known you. Believe 
me, I do not feel or fear tho danger that you speak 
of; yet I do not doubt or deny that, if tho policy of 
tho British authorities lay in putting me on trial for 
my life—nay, putting mo summarily to death at this 
moment—there would bo sufficient pretext, and no 
Inw of right or reason would bo respected by them. 
But their policy at present is forbearance, tolera¬ 
tion, and a mild government. Bovcngo or cruelty 
would only embitter the public feeling, and arouso 
a spirit in the country such as they could never 
hopo to allay. Enough now, my child, on this sub¬ 
ject. Havo you heard anything lately from Ro- 
bort?” 

Sho told him tho history of tho run tie guerre by 
which Lieutenant Meadows had licen defeated, by 
the eoi-disant loyalist, Furnoss, at which he laughed 
heartily. 

“ But, of courso, you keep this to yourself, my 
child. I presume it is known to you only. Fur¬ 
ness did not appear in the business, except as a 
loyalist, and, if I know Robert Singleton truly, ho 
will not abandon a charactor so long as it will serve 
a good purposo. We shall hear more of this Fur¬ 
ness, be certain. You havo not heard directly from 
Robort since you parted with him at 1 Tho Ouks?’ ” 

“ Of him, but not from him. Wo wore told”— 

“Hush! Somo ono approaches.” 

It was tho officer on duty. Tho ovening hnd 
closed in, anil tho time had como for Katharino’s 
departure. She would have lingered. Sho clung to 
her fulher’s neck with a renewal of her tears, and 
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it was with some eflort that he put hor away. 
When the onicer reappeared at the entrance, she 
met him with dried eyes and a calm exterior, which 
greatly astonished him. An hour after her departure, 
Cotonol Walton was honored with anolhor, but loss 
welcome visitor. This was Balfour. 

“ Colonel Walton," said the intruder, in mild and 
gravoly sympathizing accents, « I am truly sorry to 
find you in this situation." 

"As the sentiment honors your magnanimity. 
Colonel Balfour, at the cost of your polioy, I am 
bound to givo you credit for sincerity. I certainly 
find it irksome enough just now to bo a captive; 
but it is the fortune of war—it is ono of the inch 
dents of our profession, and not the worst.” 

"But my regret, Colonel Walton, has its source 
in tho peculiar condition which you occupy os a 
prisoner. You cannot bo inscnsiblo to the fact that 
his majesty’s government regards yoH in quito un- 
other character than that of mere prisoner of war." 

“Indeed,sir! Well.” 

"When rescued at Dorchester, you wore under 
sentence of death. That sentence has novor been 
revoked.” 

" But was that tho sentence of a proper tribunal, 
Colonel Balfour ? Was it not a denial of tho right 
which I had to a proper trial by my peers? Was 
it not the oxercise, by Lord Cornwallis, of a dospotio 
will, in which he sacrificed law and justice to arbi¬ 
trary authority?" 

" I havo no right to discuss this question with 
you. Mis majesty’s officers hero aro not prepared 
to oppose their superiors in matters in which the 
responsibility is thoirs alono. It is tho expressed 
opinion of Lord Bawdon, for example, that all that 
is necessary is to identify your person, and imme¬ 
diately carry out the sentence ofLord Cornwallis.” 

" I am truly obliged to his lordship, Colonol Bal¬ 
four. IIo does not minco matters with us poor pro¬ 
vincials. Well, sir, am I to understand that you 
concur with him ?—(bat you aro prepared to carry 
out his opinion into performance? If so, sir, I 
havo but to sparo you tho troublo of all investi¬ 
gation, by assuring you that I am tho real Richard 
Walton, Colonol in tho Stuto Lino of South Carolina 
Militia." 

" It is my wish, Colonol Walton, to save you. It 
is therefore that I am reluctant to rccognizo the 
opinion of Lord Rnwdon. I should much prefor an 
investigation—that you should have a regular trial, 
as if no decreo from Earl Cornwallis had gono forth. 
In fact, sir, 1 am anxious to givo you time, that you 
may reconcile yourself to his majesty’s government 
and make your pcnco with the powors you have so 
grievously offended. They are not vindictive, and, 
in tho caso of one whoso private character they have 
so much reason to respect, tlioy would prefor to bo 
indulgent." 

" No doubt of it, sir—no doubt. Hitherto, they 
have proved their indulgence in a thousand cases 
ns well known to yon, sir, as to me. Was it on 
instance of this regard to our sensibilities, Colonel 


Balfour, that you should deliberately communicate 
to my daughter tho peril in which her father stood— 
that you should speak of me as a fugitive and spy, 
and point, as it were, to tho ignominious gallows in 
which I was to bo justified as such?" 

The faco of Balfour paled at this address. His 
heart and eyes sank together under tho stern ques¬ 
tioning of Walton’s. Ho spoke stammeringly. 

" I had to excuse my reluctance, sir, at suffering 
her to visit you in prison." 

"And whence this reluctanco? Suppose mu the 
condemned criminal, convict, and doomed to the 
fatal tree—oven in such caso, what ground would 
there bo for refusing the visits of a child to a parent ? 
At such a time, and under such circumstances, 
sho had an especial claim to make them, if, indeed, 
you rccognizo humanity as having a claim nt all." 

" But, Colonel Walton, you do not know the cir¬ 
cumstances—you do not know that thero are traitors 
in this city, an organized conspiracy, including 
wealth and numbers, who are for ever plotting 
against tho peace of his majesty's government." 

" In spito of all its indulgencies and humanities!” 

" Yes, sir, in spito of all! These conspirators 
would liko nothing so well as your extrication from 
bonds." 

" I should be grateful to them for it." 

“ No doubt, sir. And what would bo my answer 
to his majosty’s government, if, knowing theso 
things, and knowing how many women are con¬ 
cerned among thoso conspirators, I afforded them 
such facilities of communicating with you, through 
your daughter, as to enable you to mako your 
cscapo?” 

"A subtlo difficulty, Colonel Balfour; but the 
pica is without substance. All captives will dcsiro 
to esoapo from captivity, and all true friends will 
help them to do so. It is for the jailer to sco that 
they do not succeed; not, sir, by a denial to hu¬ 
manity of what it may justly claim, but by vigilance 
that novor sleeps or tires. Sir—Colonol Balfour— 
you havo dono a very cruel thing by speaking to my 
daughtorns you have done.” 

Balfour, by this time, had recovered his native 
effrontery. He felt his power, and was disposed to 
assort it. Tho tone of superiority which Walton 
employed annoyed his amour propre, and ho an¬ 
swered somewhat pettishly— 

" I am willing to think, Colonol Walton, that I 
may have orred. I certainly have no desire to ob¬ 
ject that you should think so. Tho error, however, 
must bo imputed to the head only. I had no desiro 
to mako Miss Walton unhappy.” 

" Let us say no more of it, Colonel Balfour." 

The lofty manner in which this was spoken had 
in it on appearance of disgust, which increased Bal¬ 
four’s irritation. He wos doubly ve xed that, resist 
it as he would, he folt his resolution quite unseated 
in the conference with his prisoner. It was with 
something of desperation, therefore, that he pro¬ 
ceeded to rostmie the conversation, taking a higher 
attitude than before—in fact, determined on making 
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Walton fully feel, ajul, as he hoped, fear his situa¬ 
tion. 

" Colonel Walton,” he said, “ I must tell you that 
you do not pursuo the right course to make friends. 
This tone of yours will never answer. Here you 
are in our hands a prisoner. By the decree of our 
highest local authority, your life is forlhited. You 
are a recovered fugitive from our justice. You are 
told what is said of our power, having identified 
you, to subject you imtanter to the doom of death 
from which you were once so fortunate as to 
escape. Yet you take a tone of defiance which re¬ 
jects the help of thoso who would befriend you, 
alluviate your situation, and, perhaps, help you to 
elude its dangers. Is it wise, sir, or prudent, that 
you should act thus?” 

" Colonel Balfour, I take for granted that you 
have some meaning when you speak thus. You 
mean to convey to my mind, in the first pluce, that 
you yourself aro friendly disposed to me.” 

“ Undoubtedly, sir. You are right.” 

“ Well, sir, a profession of this kind from you, in 
your position, to a person in my circumstances, 
would seem to say that something may be done— 
that, in fuel, my case is not entirely despuruto.” 

11 1 certainly mean to convey thut idea.” 

*' Well, sir, now that we understand each other 
on this point, may I ask In wlmt manner you pro¬ 
pose to exorcise this friendly feeling towards me ? 
Clearly, Colonel Balfour, my object is to escape 
from captivity and death, if I may do so. Tliut I 
am legitimately a prisoner, I admit; but only a 
prisonor of war. That I am lawfully doomed to 
die, I deny; yet I do not profess to think myself 
safe bceauso I am innocent. I frankly tell you, sir, 
that I da not doubt the porfcct coolness and indif¬ 
ference with which the present authorities of the 
country will commit a great crime, if it shall seem 
proper to their policy to do so. I nm perfectly will¬ 
ing to deprive them of any excuse for tho commis¬ 
sion of this crime, in my case, if you will show me 
how it is to be done; and if, in its performance, I 
nm required to yield nothing of self-respect and 
honor.” 

" Oh, surely, Colonel Walton, I am bound to do 
so. I would not, for the world, counsel you to any¬ 
thing at nil inconsistent with cither. I hnvo too 
high n respect for your name and character—too 
warm an admiration for your daughter”— 

•■Ah!” 

11 Yes, sir, for your daughter, whom I esteem ns 
one of the most amiable and accomplished, as sho 
is one of the most beautiful, women I have ever 
seen.” 

" 1 than* you, Colonel Balfour; but I, who know 
my daughter well, can readily dispenso with this 
eulogittni upon her.” 

Balfour bit his lips, replying peevishly— 

“Colonel Walton, you carry it quite too proudly. 
I would lie your friend, sir—would really like to 
servo you.” 

“Well, sir, proceed—proceed.” 


11 Thus, then, Colonel Walton, having endeavored 
to show you perfectly your situation, and the danger 
in which you stand, I declare myself friendly dis¬ 
posed and willing to assist you. Your case is a bad, 
but not oxactly n desperafo one; that is to say, it 
may bo in the power of some persons so to intorposo 
between tho justly aroused anger of our sovereign 
and the victim as to save him from his punish¬ 
ment.” 

“In other words, sir, you, Colonel Balfour, can 
exercise a sufficient influence with Lord Cornwallis 
to relieve mo from his sentence.” 

“precisely, my dear colonel; that is exactly 
the point. I may venture to affirm that, besides my¬ 
self, nml, possibly, Lord llawdon, there is no other 
mnn, or set of men, in South Carolina, to whom this 
thing is possible.” 

“ I think it very likely.” 

“ And I nm disposed, Colonel Walton, to use this 
influence in your behalf.” 

“ I am very much obliged to you, Colonol Bal¬ 
four. As 1 hnvo said, I think it very probnblo (lint 
you may interpose, ns you have said, successfully 
for my safety, and that no other person that l know 
is likely to do so. But, sir, you will sutler mo to 
suy that I am too woll nwnro that I liavo no persouul 
claim upon you for tho exercise of this act of friend¬ 
ship. 1 certainly cannot claim it on tho score of 
former sympathies, or oven by a reference to your 
recognition of my individual claims as a man of 
worth and character.” 

Balfour winced nt this. lie felt tho latent sar¬ 
casm. Walton proceeded— 

“ It is clear, therefore, that I cannot expect you 
thus to serve mo without some special acknowledg¬ 
ments. There must tie a consideration tor this. 
Tho quid pro quo, I understand, is not to be over¬ 
looked in anything that mny be determined upon.” 

" ltenlly, Colonel Walton, you relievo mo very 
much,” answered Balfour. “ As you say, you have 
no personal or particular claims upon mo, except, 
generally, as a man uf worth. There have been no 
previous relations of friendship existing between us. 
If, therefore, I am moved to serve you, it must evi¬ 
dently be in conscquonco of certain considerations 
personal to myself, which—all”— 

Here he faltered for a moment. The stem, but 
calm eye of Walton was upon him. His own wa¬ 
vered beneath the glance. But tho recollection of 
the vantage-ground which ho held restored his con 
fidence, and ho assumed a tone somewhat foreign to 
his spirit when ho rosumed whnt he was saying. 

“ In short,” said lie, “ Colonel Walton, I can 
save you from this danger, and I alone; and I will 
save you, sir, tqion ono condition, and one only.” 

“ Name it, Colonel Balfour,” answered Walton, 
calmly. 

“ Your daughter, sir, Miss Walton”— 

“All!” Tho brow of Walton grew clouded. 
The air of Balfour became mom desperate as lie 
added— 

“Yes, colonel, your daughter! I acknowledge 
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Iier virtues and hor lieautios. They have subdued 
a heart which has never yet trembled at the smile 
or frown of woman. Sir—Colonel Walton—give 
mo the hand of your daughter ill honorable mar¬ 
riage, and you are saved. 1 pledgo my life upon it.” 

Walton started to his feet with a burst of indigna¬ 
tion which lie could not repress, lie confronted 
the commandant with a stern visage, and a voico 
that trembled with passionate emotiou. 

“ Wlml, sir, do you sco in me to suppose that I 
would sell my blood to savo my life 1 That I would 
put the child of my affections into bonds, that I might 
break my own ? Colonel Bulfour, your oiler is an 
insult! You owe your Bafoly to the fuct that I am 
your prisonor.” 

“You will repent this violoncc, Colonel Walton,” 
said Hal four, rising, and almost white with rage. 
11 You are trifling with your fate, sir. Be warned! 
Unco more I repeat the offer I have made you. Will 
you give me your daughter's hand in marriage and 
escape your dangers?” 

11 Never! Let me rather die a thousand deaths. 
Sell my child—yield her to such”— 

11 Beware, Colonel Walton I You are on the 
precipico. A single word—a singlo breath, and 
you go over it!" 

Away, sir! Away, and leave me!" 

“ Very woll, sir I If the daughter be no wiser 
than the father, look to it! Your doom must be 
spoken by her lips, if not by your own. That is' 
your only chance.” 


Balfour gave the signal, at the close of this speech, 
to the keeper of the door without, and, as soon as it 
was opened to him, he rushed out with feelings of 
fury and mortified vanity such as he had not often 
endured. 

" Ho means to offer this alternative to my child— 
this dreadful alternative! But no! Shu shall never 
bo made the sacrifice for mo! ltichard Walton 
cannot accept the boon of life, however precious, at 
the peril of his child’s peace, and to the ruin of her 
best affections!" 

Such was the stern resolution of Walton, spoken 
aloud after Balfour had retired. He felt tliul his 
peril had greatly increased in consequence of the 
passion which the latter declared for his daughter. 
Ho now well understood his game. The dunger 
lay in the bad character of tho commandant and (lie 
general irresponsibility of the British power at pro 
sent in the Slate, tho recklessness of its insolence, 
and the conviction whiuh its representatives gene¬ 
rally fell, however blindly, that there was no fear to 
be entertained thnl they were destined to any re¬ 
verses. Walton's mind promptly grasped all I lie 
circumstances in his case, and lie deceived himself 
in no respect with regard to the extremity of his 
danger. But tho result only found him more reso¬ 
lute in tho determination lie laid formed so prompt¬ 
ly, to perish a thousand limes rullier limn sutler his 
daughter to make such a cruel sacrifice as that 
which was required as tho price of his dulivcranco. 

(To be concluded.) 
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MRS. CASANA POWELL. 

A HEROINE OF THE REVOLUTION. 

BY J. FRED. SIMMON 8. 


Whilst the names or many of those patriotic 
women who figured conspicuously during our 
Rcvolotionary struggle Imve lieen blazoned forth to 
tho world, or assigned enviable places in the history 
of tho “ times that tried men’s souls,” tho ono whose 
name appears at the hood of this simple narrative 
has been overlooked and apparently forgotten. This 
may, perhaps, l>e attributed to the fact tlmllhe deeds 
which she performed are unknown save to a limited 
numlier residing in the immediate vicinity of her 
birthplace. 

Mrs. l’owell was born in Halifax county, North 
Carolina, in the year 1764, and was tho daughter of 
Hi chord Bishop. She cherished in her Iwsom a 
devotion to tho cause of freedom as pure, ardent, 
and constant as thul which illumined the heart of 
Washington himself, and her name deserves a plnco 
by the side of those of Mrs. Willie Jones, Mrs. 
Martha Bratton, and the host of heroines of those 
dark und gloomy times. Mitch of her history is yet 
unknown to the writer, but she was ever eager to 
aid tho Whigs in whatever way sho could, and re* 
gretled her being so fur from tho scene of active 
operations ns to be unable to render her countrymen 
constant service. But I proposo to narrate a single 
instance that has come to my knowlodgo of her 
daring and patriotism, which will at once servo to 
establish Iter reputation. 

It will bo remembered that, towards tho closo of 
tho war, Colonel Tarleton passed through North 
Carolina. Owing Ip somo cause not known, he 
spent two nights in Halifax county, ono within tho 
hospitable grove of Willie Jones, near the town of 
Halifax, and the other higher up the county, near 
“ Quankey Chapel.” Either because ho was scarce 
of provisions and horses, or from a malicious desire 
to destroy tho property of tho American citizens 
who wero opposed to British tyranny, he caught all 
Ihe horses, entile, hogs, and even fowls, that ho 
could lay hands on, and destroyed or appropriated 
them to his own use. The male, and most of tho 
female inhabitants of the county, fled from tho ap* 
proach of tho British troops, and hid themselves in 
tho swamps and forests adjacent; and when they 
passed through the upper part of the county, while 
every ono else left tho premises on which she lived, 
Mrs. Powell (then Miss Bishop) “ stood hor ground,” 
and faced tho foo fearlessly. But it would not do; 
they took tho horses and cattle, and, among the 
former, a favorite pony of her own, and drove them 
off to the camp, which was about a mile distant. 
Young as she was, sho determined to havo hor 


pony again, and. as sho must necessarily go to the 
British camp, to go alone, if no ono would accom¬ 
pany her. And alone sho went on foot, at night, 
and without any weapon of defence, and in due 
time urrived ut the camp. 

By wlmt means she managed to gain an audienco 
with Tarleton is not known ; but sho appeared be¬ 
fore him ununnounced, and, raising herself erect, 
said— 

“ I have come to you, sir, to demand restora¬ 
tion of my property, which your knavish followers 
stole from my father’s yard.” 

“ Let me under si and you, miss,” replied Tarleton, 
taken completely by surprise. 

“ Well, sir,” said she, “ your roguish men in red¬ 
coats came to my father’s yard about sundown and 
stole my pony, und I have walked here alone and 
unprotected to claim und demand him; and, sir, I 
must and will have him. I fear not your men; 
they are base and unprincipled enough to dare utter 
insult to an unprotected female; but their cowardly 
hearts will prevent their doing her bodily injury.” 
And, just then, by the light of a comp fire, espying 
her own denr little pet pony at a little distance, 
sho continued, “ There, sir, is my horse. 1 shall 
mount him and ride peaceably homo; and if you 
have any of tho gentlemanly feeling within you, of 
which your men are totally destitute, or if you Imve 
any regard for their safety, you will sec, sir, that l 
tun not interrupted. But, before J go, I wish to say 
to you that he who can, and will not prevent this 
base and cowardly stealing from henroost*, stables, 
and barn-yards, is no better in my estimation than 
the mean, good-for-nothing, guilty wretches who do 
the dirty work with their own hands ! Good night, 
sir.” And, without waiting further, she look her 
pony uninterruptedly, and galloped safely home; 
for Tarleton was so much astounded that he ordered 
that sho should l>e permitted to do ns she did. 

Mrs. Powell died in her native county, in 1840, 
afler she hud nltaincd a green old age. Ono of her 
grnndfons, William S, Parker, volunteered in the 
Mexican war, and died at Cerolvo, in Mexico. An¬ 
other, Richard B. Parker, is residing in Halifax 
county, N. C., a most estimable and worthy citizen. 
And a granddaughter, Mrs. Mary E. Sledge (wife 
ofW. T. Sledge, and sister of tho two first-named 
gentlemen), also lives in Halifax county, besides 
other relatives, who all, no doubt, do justice to her 
memory; but others should do likewise, for sho 
was one of the noble spirits of “ the times that tried 
men’s souls,” 
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MYSTERIOUS KNOCKINGS, 

BY TUB XUTnon OF “ kills BURNER'S VISIT TO cooper’s LANDING,” “ SIGNS OP GENTILITY,” BTC KTG. 

Porter. Here 's a knocking indeed! 

Knock J knock! knock { Who’s there, P the name of Beelzebub ? 

Macbeth, Act //,, Scene Q. 


“You don’t say !” 

“ As truo as 1 ’m standing hero ! Miss Jonos told 
my old woman, and she told mo tho hull story. I 
believo it’s got something to do with Kidd’s vessel. 

I haiu't felt easy scnco them divin’-bells was brought 
up from New York. ‘Mother,’ says I, last night 
when she was tollin’ on me of it—-* inothor,* says I, 
* you may depend upon it, there ’a trouble brewing 
for tho hull neighborhood.’ I alius wondered Capen 
Shaw bought that house.” 

Tho speukor paused to make that mystic inquiry, 

II With or without sugar?” of the astonished person¬ 
age before him, who stared at the landlord with tho 
utmost intensity pf expression that his blue specta¬ 
cles could assume, ( 

“It ought to be*oflloially investigated,” ho said, 
solemnly, when ho found from the pauso that ho 
was expected to speak. “Asa justice of the peace, 
I feel it my duty to attend immediately to what is 
likely to prove a serious business. The Rochester 
knockings are but the forerunners of the worst days 
of Salem witchcraft. Sugar, if you please.” 

“ What about tho Rochester knockings?” said a 
new-comer, who entered tho bar-room in the most 
unceremonious manner, as Judge Bench—for tho 
excited speaker was no other than our old acquaint¬ 
ance—nodded to the landlord of tho Cooper Mouse 
in conclusion. Tho new arrivul wo have also met 
with, and Byron Olmstead, Esq., seemed to have 
returned but recently from his travels, for ho wore 
n jaunty, close-fitting cap, and the pockets of his 
linen overcoat were distended with cigars and 
French novels. 

“ Mow d’ yo do? Why when did tho boat come 
in ? We hnin’t heard no bell nor nothing.” 

“ I didn’t come in tho boat. Couldn't wait to 
ride, us tho man said to the slow coach. It’s 
all the fashion now, I find, \o pedestrianize, Bynrd 
Taylor set it by walking all over Europe, which he 
viewed through a knapsack and staff. Delightful 
book ! As Mrs. Bench says: * Sent my baggage up by 
Captain Shaw’s vessel; took tho steamboat when I 
was tired, and walked tho rest of the way. Great 
country this” ” 

“Capen Shaw! 0 I 1 !” and mine host groaned as 
ho looked meaningly towards the judge, who was 
now sipping from a well-filled tumbler, having as¬ 
sumed his favorite position, tilted back on two legs 
of tho chair, his feet braced against tho window-sill. 

“What about Captain Shaw?” rattled on tho un- 
oonscious youth. “ Ho’s all right, so the mate told 


me on board the Mary Atm, when I went to ship 
my trunk. Speaking of that, I ’vo heard tho Ro¬ 
chester knockings —I have.” 

The particular connection between tho knockings 
and sloop Mary Ann docs not seem very apparent; 
but it hud the efleet of bringing his audience, now 
increased by tho regular cloven o’clock loungers, to 
their feet. 

“Heard the Rochester knockings!” 

“ Of courso I have; paid a dollar, too. Must say 
tho spirits charge rather high ; but they ’re bonrding 
at a crack hotel, and have to pay their way, I sup¬ 
pose. Now tho youiigost’s not bad. I think she 
took quite a fancy to mo; 1 caught her eye ever 
so many times.” 

“Heard and .teen them!” ejaculated the by¬ 
standers. 

“Why heard tho spirits and saw the girls, you 
know. Tho girls that travel with them and tuke 
cure of them. Kind of Burnum’s to exhibit them, 
you see.” 

And then, in answer to the numerous queries that 
poured in upon him, the hero of tho hour entered 
into a lengthened description of his visit to the spi¬ 
rits. How the pretty young girls sat on a sofu, and 
giggled and stuffed their handkerchiefs into their 
mouths before tho spirits were ready to see com¬ 
pany, while Mrs. Fish shook her head in vain. 
And how solemn and awful it was when tho first 
rap was actually heard, everybody storting from 
their chairs and looking under the table in a spasm 
of disbelief. Then the questions that were answered. 
Ono widow lady found herself so much relieved at 
being told her husband actually was lost off Cape 
Horn on his way to California; the report having 
been contradicted by somo of tho papers, and tho 
lady being on tho point of contracting a new matri¬ 
monial engagement, hud taken this method of satis¬ 
fying all doubts and casing her troubled conscience. 

One very young gentleman went away in a per¬ 
fect ccstucy of delight, at having been told he wns 
engaged to a lady with very light hair, whose name 
was Matilda, and who loved him to distraction. A 
merchant inquired for the fate of a missing vessel, 
and a southerner whether any of his family hnd 
died of the cholera during his absence; tho spirits, 
bo it remembered, always refusing to answer any 
questions relating to Hie future. 

“ I suppose I heir eyes is sot in the back of the head, 
and they can’t look forrnrd,” suggested a boy, who 
was making himself very sick with his first cigar. 
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“I'd havo lipped over the table,” valorously re- \ 
speeded one of Ilia companions; "or pinched one ■ 
of I lie girls and made her tell me ull about it. Tliut’s j 
the way 1 found out who our Sarah Juno’s beau • 
was.” j 

Deacon Williams expressed his belief in the pos- j 
session of evil spirits, and thought it wus a direct ) 
warning to the country. 

Judge Bench shoot: his head in the most myste- ; 
rions manner, und called the deacon nsido. Tho 
landlord look Byron Olmstcnd into his especial eon- \ 
faience, bolding on by tho buttonhole of the nforc- j 
mentioned linen coal, as tho lilllo crowd were dis- , 
parsed by tho ringing of tho twelve o’clock liell, 
which announced to most of them that dinner was 
waiting; nor did they leave the bar-room until somo ; 
midnight expedition was planned, of which " most 
onnrlhly,” “Bliss Jones’s,” and “Capon Shaw’s i 
hou>e,” wero the only clues that escaped them. 

Captain Shaw lmd but recently become on in- : 
habitant of Cooper’s Landing. Me was tho owner 
of a lino sloop that hail liecn employed in conveying 
the Girard marble to New York, but now, as that 
" faultless inonstor,” tho college, was completed, 
the Mury Ann und her commander laid gone into 
tho coal trndo, and were noted for performing the 
quickest trips of nny of the small craft upon tho 
river. Alsiut n year beforo, tho captain had raised 
n great deal of gossip und much latent curiosity in 
Cooper’s Landing, by the purchase of a house on 
the outskirts of tho town that had long maintained 
tltc reputation of being haunted. There is the com¬ 
plement of one haunted house to nlmost every 
village in the Union,ns wo nil know. Some ttnfor- ; 
lunate domieil contracts this mad-dogltind of reputa¬ 
tion, and thenceforth is shunned and banned, un¬ 
til rnts und bats nro the only teunnts who enn bo 
found to take possession. Am! there it stands the 
personification of a bud name; tho representative 
of a damaged reptitulion; the horror of ull tho 
juveniles, who dare not look that way after twi¬ 
light I tho subject of dark innuendoes from their 
elders and bettors ; until the very rafters shrink, tho 
bleaching walls arc moss-grown, and the clattering, 
paneless windows clank and shiver in tho night 
wind with n weird, unearthly sound. 

But Captain Shaw's purehaso arrested tho de¬ 
struction of tho really very pretty cotlnge on tho 
river’s bank, which was painted and repaired, and 
newly furnished for the reception of ns pretty a little 
brido ns ever turned the heads of a whole congre¬ 
gation to peep under the white bonnet on her first 
appearance at church. The athletic figure of her 
husband assumed an unconscious grace as ho proud¬ 
ly supported tier upon his arm; and it was remarked 
tiiat his coal blnok, bushy whiskers hnd liecn shorn 
of half their length and fierceness. So tho captain 
bad a home to receive him when ho enmo front his 
little journeys, and a light to watch for ns bo round¬ 
ed "the point” below the last whnrf. It mny have 
liecn this lover-like fancy, though you never would 
have suspected Uobcrt Shaw of being sentimental, 


which led him to chooso a situation so remote and 
exposctl to tho breeze that swept up from tho cliiin- 
nul of tho river. Mu hnd been duly informed by 
rumor, in tho shape of several kind advisers against 
tho purchase, that the house was suspected of 
entertaining unearthly visitants; but lie laughed tit 
the talcs, although he did not think fit to toll " Mary" 
of it, " women lieing upt to get nervous after dark,” 
he said to himself. And so the unsuspicious little 
wife wus ns happy ns possible, busy with her house¬ 
keeping or bur sowing iu her husband’s absence, 
and watching, with ull the impntienco of Mere for 
Lcandcr, tho first flutter of the wliito suils which 
lictokcned his return. 

And now, since tho domicil in question is the 
destination of tho midnight visit of Judge Beneli and 
his friends, supposo we precede the purly by an hour 
or so, and detect, if possible, the motives for this 
unusual movement. 

Tho afternoon hnd been one of those sultry pauses 
of nature which betoken gathering wrath. The 
parched and shrinking foliage in the little garden had 
no shade to bestow upon the dying flowers, the birds 
were mute, and insect lifo seemed destroyed by the 
fierce blaze of the setting sun. „Blll even while tile 
west glowed with n sen of gold and purple glory, 
u dark cloud came rising like a vapor, at first, from 
behind a distant mountain rungc, und rapidly over¬ 
spread tho horizon. It was watched in its steady 
course by the inmates of tho little cottage, one of 
whom cowered with funr, and hid her face in her 
hands, ns the old nurse at her side came to the con¬ 
clusion that they were "sultingly to have another 
storm like tho otfo Inst night, and dour knows wlmt 
would become of overybody and everything!” 

Mrs. Shaw was not naturally timid, bill nn in¬ 
valid, nud alone, except for her old attendant; she 
lmd time for nursing gloomy forebodings, nud won¬ 
dering what could liavo detained licr husband two 
long weeks away from her. Tho captain of thu 
Mary Ann was not much of a lettcr-writrr. it is 
true, but this was tile first long absence since their 
marriage in which she hnd not received at least one 
message, expressing, iu his plain but honest wnv, 
tho anxiety lie felt fur tier happiness, and how much 
ho longed to lie home again. 

"Do you think, Mrs. Jones,” she said, turning 
wearily from tho window, " that you were not mis¬ 
taken about those noises last night? I have been 
thinking it all over, and cannot believe it was more 
than our imagination.” 

" Law bless your liltlo heart,” responded Mrs. 
Jones, tasting, aa sho spoke, the cup of very nice 
gruel she was cooling for her patient, "jest os if I 
did not know what I heard with my own cars. It's 
a haunted houso as sure as you ’re olive. I know’d it 
from the first, but never said a word, la-cause I’m 
a woman of oncommon nervo, and I didn’t want to 
scare you. ’Twasn’t long ago it all happened. I 
remember, ns pluin as dny, Mr. Grant lieing found 
dead in the bed one morning, and what n fuss there 
was about it. lie wan a bachelor, you see, and 
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lived hero with only his servants. They said it 
was disease of tho heart or something; but wo 
ulways suspected Ibu. pluy. One them men I never 
could bear the sight of. He wasn’t known to go 
inside a meeting-house door all tho while lie was 
here, and ho took himself oif tho minute his master 
was buried. 1 can’t understand that diseaso of tho 
heart, particularly in un old buchelor—how any¬ 
body can go to bed at night well, and wake up dead 
in the morning. And what I can’t understand I 
can’t believe.” 

11 Hut, nurse, there are no peoplo so foolish as to 
bcliovo in ghosts nowadays, surely. It must have 
been some tree striking against tho house that we 
hoard.” 

"There ain’t no treoon that sido the house but 
the plum tree, and that don’t come within a yard of 
the window. No, ’twas a death-knock, I knew tho 
minuto I heard it. I didn’t toll you about that last 
night.” 

“What was it, nurso?" said Mrs. Shaw, in a 
feeble tone, impelled by some strango fascination to 
linger on a subject that hud evidently harassed her 
through a long twilight roverie. 

" Well, if I thought it wouldn’t scare you. Let 
mo beat up this plljbw and fix you up a little. Then 
perhaps you ’ll gd off to sleep.” 

So the old lady accomplished these little sick¬ 
room offices with a dexterity that betokened the 
professional attendant, and thon putting a lamp into 
the fircplare, where its fuint beams served to make 
the darkness frightfully visible, sho betook horself 
to the rocking-chair and her knitting-work. 

It was lika a picture from some old legend. Tho 
heavy shadows cast by tho faint light upon the frail 
young crenlure, propped up by a pile of snow-wliilo 
pillows, her durk huir drawn back from the blue- 
veined forcheud, and her eyes fixed, with a half- 
frightened, half-feverish carnostness, on her compa¬ 
nion; sometimes turning with a look of incffublo 
love and tenderness towards tho slcoping infant at 
her side, and then, with ill-repressed anxiety, to 
tno open window, wlioro a sharp and glittering 
Hash of summer lightning revealed fitfully the out¬ 
lines of tho trees and cliff's, that wero the most 
prominent objects in the landscape. Then (lie pic- 
turesquo figure of tho old nurse, in tier untique cap 
\t-ilh its voluminous borders, the well-balanced 
spectacles, and the tidy check npren, which guarded 
her dress from rudo contact. 

" 1 'vc just got out of the narrowings,” sho observed, 
as she pinned the heart-shape knitting sheath to her 
side and took a delibcralo survey of the progress of 
her slocking, holding it up between herself and the 
light to count tho rounds. " 1 must suy, 1 huin’t 
been very industrious to-day, wlml between you and 
(lie baby. But, however.” 

"I know 1 ’vc given you a good deal of troublo, 
Mrs. Jones. 1 ’vo not fell like inyself since last 
night,” murmured the poor lady, apologetically 
“ and paliontly.” 

“ Oh, don’t worry yourself about it; you couldn’t 
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] help getting frightened, of course. But I was going 
i to tell you about a death-knock. It was a long tiino 
j ago, when I was not mor’n seventeen. We lived 
| in the house with Elder Jones then, though 'twas 
] long before I had any notion of marrying his John. 

] John always kind of pestered mo so, we didn’t take 
I at first, somohow, like Joshua and I. Joshua was 
I one of tho steddiest fellows I ever did seo. But 
I about tho knock. Father was vory sick with a 
; bilious fever; 1 was tho oldest girl, and, of course, 
i had everything Iosco to. It was a curious thing. 

| He look that fever from eating threo green npplus. 

| If ho had only et four now, it wouldn’t have hurt 
i him a mite. I ’vo noticed that unoven numbers 
i Iwnys muko peoplo sick. I cat seven choke pears, 

; even when I was a little girl, und like to a died. 
As I was sayin’, I had everything to look after, and 
one night I’d been up very late geltin’ supper for 
tho watchers. I fiud sot it all out in tho best room 
—cold corn beef, a custard pie, and green apple pie, 
and cup-cake. Oh, and cheese and crackers. We 
always did givo watchers good suppers. It was 
expected in those days. Watchin’ now ain’t half 
the fun it used to bo. Why, I remember when we 
! young girls used to like, of all things, to watch, and 
: the person wasn’t very sick and there wasn’t mueh 
: to do. Such talks os dolly Ann Vanderbrugh and I 
: used to have I and then tho beaus alwavs took us 
there, and sot awhilo in tho kepin’ room. Elder 
Jones and Deacon Wells sot up with fathor Hint 
night, and wo all thought lie was geltin’ over it. 
I'd gone down into tho kitchen again, though it 
was most twelve o’clock. I felt pretty down- 
! hearted, for it was just a year that night since mo¬ 
ther died. All at once, 1 heard a knock, just as 
plain as that, on tho kitchen door close by me. I 
didn’t move, for I thought it was Joshua como to 
ask how father was. So says I, < Como in !’ But 
there wasn’t any answer. So I listened, and lliul 
time there was two knocks—so. 1 That’s you, 
Joshua ?’ says I. < Como in.’ But nobody answered. 
With that I got up and went towards tho door. Just 
ns I laid my hand on the latch, there camo three 
knocks that mado me jump, they were so slow and 
loud. But I opened the door, and nobody was there. 
I took up the candle and looked out into tho entry. 
There wasn’t a soul. All at once it flashed across 
mo, ‘Death knocked and I let him in.’ I knew from 
that minute father wouldn’t get well.” 

“ Did ho die, nurse ?" 

“A week from that very night. 1 was siltin' 
just there—I had kind of forgot about it—when John 
came to the door, and says he, < There’s a change.’ 
Sure enough, father was gone before I got into the 
room.” 

Mrs. Shaw turned her faco to tho wall and was 
silent for a moment. Sho tried in vain to coinbat 
the undefined superstitious fear that was creep¬ 
ing ovor hor. Mcnnwhilo tho low reverberations 
of distant thunder were heard, and a fresh breeze 
came in through the window and extinguished the 
light. 
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It seemed hours before Mrs. Jones could discover \ 
the mutches. Mrs. Shaw instinctively clasped her ; 
child closer to her, until the feeble light again 
dickered through the room. 

“ 1 stopped to the Cooper House ns 1 went to the ! 
store this morning, and 1 happened to speuk of our 
hearing them knocks lust night. Miss Lane—she 
was Sally Ann Vunderbmgh, you know—asked me 
if 1 didn’t remember about when father died, how 
it was foretold. And says she, 1 1 shouldn't wonder, 
Miss .Jones, 1 says she, 1 if something was going to 
happen at Capon Shaw’s.’ However, she and Mister 
Lane is coming over here to-night to sec what they 
think of it. I declare, if they ain’t here now,” she 
added, starting up ns a vivid flash revealed some 
figures at the garden gate. 

But Mrs. Jones was for once disappointed of a 
gossip with her crony; for Mr. Lane—the host 
of the Cooper House was no oilier—accompanied 
by Deacon Williams, the judge, and their traveled 
young townsman, were ushered into the parlor with 
u great many apologies for intruding themselves so 
late in the evening. 

Mrs. Jones was in a flutter of delighted excite¬ 
ment when she returned to tho bedside of her 
patient. 

“Judge Dench himself has come ns a justice j 
of the pence to bind over the ghost, if there is any. 
And a clever young lawyer that knows everything, 
and has been to Now York and learned how to talk j 
with them. And Deacon Williums ,he thinks it’s a j 
delusion of tho Wicked One himself; mid Mister ‘ 
Lane, and I told thorn to excuse you, of course. I 
They ain’t going to light the big lamp, though I ! 
told them I know you wouldn’t have any objections, j 
only a candle for the lawyor, who ’a going to * re- j 
port’ all ubont it for tho Herald of Freedom, and I ’in j 
taken down for one of the witnesses. Dear me, j 
who ’d a thought it?” ! 

“Oh, nurse,” said the young mother, trembling ! 
with nervous excitement, “ please don’t leave baby i 
and I alone ! I r m suro something has happened to i 
Robert; that awful storm last night, and so many : 
vessels out! Oh, if ho should bo drowned!” 

“Poor soul! There, don’t work yourself up. j 
Why I ’vo known three just such storms night after 
night. Thore was one summer when they came 
up just as regular as the moon—tho year my John 
was lost. There, don’t lake on so,” and she patted 
her charge upon the shoulder ns she would have 
soothed a wailing infant. 

Meantime, the storm was advancing with fearful 
rapidity. Already the sky was covered with a pall 
of dense, thunderous clouds, rifted hero and there 
by a gleam of struggling moonlight, and the rain 
came down in torrents to tho parched and waiting 
earth. Hitherto there had been no wind, but now 
u strong gust came curling up the quiet tide of the 
river below, until it lashed against the cliffs with a 
dull, mournful sound, and then it caught the branches 
of the willows that grew near the sloping beach, 
und tossed and whirled their long, floating tresses 


that had hung motionless an hour before, as llu 
creaking branches shrieked in impotent wrath. 

“It’s an awful night!” said Byron Olmstcud, 
turning from tho window to Deacon Williams, wh » 
was pucing the floor, ejaculating from time to linn*, 
some sentence of wonder and olunn to his com¬ 
panions. 

“The Evil One is abroad,” ho said, solemnly. 
“ Power is given to him for a time, and times, and 
half a time.” 

“ Yes, I liain’t heard what you ’vo said half the 
time,” responded tho landlord, anxiously. “ I nover 
heard sieh heavy thunder. I wish wo was well 
out of it.” 

“ And Mrs. Jones hoard it, you say?” responded 
tho judge. “ What time did the knockings begin ?” 

“Between eleven and twelve; though in old 
limes spirits used to appear between twelve and 
one. Sho and Miss Shaw both heard ’em; they 
was hero alone last night; and Miss Slmw linin’t 
heard from the eapen these two weeks.” 

14 Whut’s that?” ejaculated llm deacon, stopping 
iu his measured walk, with both hands upraised. 

They ull listened; but the sound, whatever it was, 
was not repeated. 

“ ’Twould boon awful thing jf tjte Mary Ann was 
lost. I remember just such a stdrm ns this, when 
the Albany went ashore off tho jioiiit. Every soul 
was drowued.” 

The speaker did not notice that the room door 
had been left ajar as Mrs. Jones returned to them 
A fuint moan eumo from the lonely watcher there. 

“It’s kindly permitted sometimes in this vale of 
teurs, that coming events cusl their shuders,” re¬ 
sponded Deacon Williams. 44 How grateful we 
oughler bo if it proves so in this cose. If Capeu 
Shaw is never to return to the bosom of his family, 
and these signs und tokens is given to comfort the 
survivors!” 

And the good man drew a long and solemn sigh, 
that re-echoed through the room, quite unuwarc that 
he had pronounced his neighbor’s death to bo a 
cause of thankfulness, 

“It was just about this time last night,” broke in 
Mrs. Jones, “ Good gracious, there it is!” 

And their hearts almost stopped beating, as a rap, 
rap came against the wall, not far from where the 
deacon was leaning. It was no deception of the 
senses; the sound was as clear and distinct above 
the noise of the storm as if one of them hud occa¬ 
sioned it. 

“Oil! oh!” said Mrs. Jones, “three limes. To 
think I should a lived to hear that dreadful warning 
uguiu!” 

The judge stood transfixed with horror und amaze¬ 
ment. Even Byron Olinstend grew pale. Hearing 
the spirits in a lonely house, in the midst of such u 
storm, was another thing from conversing with them 
in a crowded mid brilliantly lighted drawing-room. 

44 Get thee behind me!” gasped tho deacon, look¬ 
ing with a gaze of intense terror directly into the 
landlord’# face. 
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“ Knock! knock!” 

It was so distinct, you could havo thought somo 
person standing concealed tlioro had struck the 
blows, and then caino a duller repetition or the 
stroke. 

“Knock! knock I knock!” 

Mrs. Jonos throw Iter apron over her head, as if 
to shut out sonto frightful vision, and rocked back* 
wurd and forward as only old nurses can rock upon 
stationary chairs. 

"Knock! knock!” 

" Will somebody look out of the window?” whis- 
|Kjred I ho judge, faintly, as if alarmed at the sound 
of his own voice. 

Tlte mysterious lapping was his only reply. 

Tliero was u silence of somo minutes, and the 
parly grow more bold. Thu wind sullenly moaned 
down in the valley, as if gathering fresh strength ; 
the moon, for uu instant, rolled majestically into 
sight ns the clouds were driven past. 

Iiymn Olmsteud moved cautiously to the window, 
but not a living thing was abroad that drenry night. 
Nothing to lie seen but the foaming waters below, 
the bending, groaning trees, the yellow pouls that 
hud gntliered by llio wayside. Somehow, the mo¬ 
mentary pause had revived Ilia courage lie lelt ns 
valorous ns men generally feol when some danger 
is just passed, and he resolved, with all the deter¬ 
mination llumlet could have shown, to “ speak to 
it,” whatever might bo referred to by Ihu very in¬ 
definite pronoun. 

"Strango nro tho mysterious ways of Provi¬ 
dence,” groaned tho deacon. 

“ I wouldn’t havoheliovcd it if I hadn’t a heard it 
with my own cars,” said the landlord, forgetting 
that he had expressed tho most decided fuith when 
relating tho tale to the judge that morning. 

On rushed the wind to fiercer conflict. It was 
frightful in itself to feel tho violence of that viewless 
“ prince of tho air,” as it dashed down tho clinging 
vines, and oven prostrated tho sentinel-like poplar 
that kept solemn guard boforo tho door. 

" Knock I knock I knock I” 

Hut now they wore moro prepared for it, and 
Mrs. Jonos forboro to blind herself again, and sat 
upright as Byron Olmslcad rose to question their 
mysterious visitant. 

" You must always ask questions that can be an¬ 
swered < yos’ or ‘ no’ to,” he said, whispering un¬ 
consciously. “Two knocks means yes, three 
knocks means no. If there’s five or six without 
stopping, tho spirit doesn’t mean to answer.” 

A succession of double knocks seemed to intimate 
the displeasure of tho spirit at tho intention of the 
young gentleman to place himself en rapport, as if 
it was by no means a gossiping spirit, nnd had pri¬ 
vate objections to being catechised. 

11 1 shall now ask a lending question, nnd then wo 
will pass on to particulars. ‘Are you disposed to 
converse with us on important topics?’ ” 

The young lawyer spoko very loud, ns if it was 
a somewhat aged and deaf spirit, who Imd come 


out unprovided with an ear-trumpet. A sullen affirm¬ 
ative responded, as if it still harbored objections and 
couldn’t surmount them. The audience were all 
standing, and their faces would havo been a study 
for Hogarth. 

"Ask it if it knows ub,” said the landlord. 

" And who will be the next president,” suggested 
tho judge. 

" Or whether it has anything to do with the cho¬ 
lera, and what’s the best thing to take.” 

This was suggested by the ruling passion of the 
nurse. But to none of these queries would tho ob¬ 
stinate spirit respond, except by a succession of 
rappings, that seemed to indicate it might say a great 
deal if it only chose. 

“Are you sent as a warning?” inquired the 
speaker at last, on his own account. 

A distinct " yes” was tho first direct response that 
they Imd heard. Tlioy looked at each other, and 
the deacon’s face grew visibly longer, while Mrs. 
Jones ejaculated "poor tiling!” but whether the 
spirit or Mrs. Sluiw was tho object of her commise¬ 
ration, did not appear. 

" To one of us?" continued tho quostioncr. 

A long silence, and a feeble “no” could be inter¬ 
preted. 

“ A-nicn I” said the deacon, ovidcntly forgetting 
ho was not at prayer-meeting in the excitement of 
the moment. 

" To anybody in this house ?” was tho next ques¬ 
tion which the spirit seemed to think worthy of u 
reply, and it came with a violence that seemed to 
threaten a direct entranco into the apartment, nnd 
then another succession of doublo rappings, the piti¬ 
ful spirit, that did not like tolling bad news I 

“ One thing more; is the owner of this house 
alive ?” 

How breathlessly they awaited the reply; and a 
figure shrouded in white, that had stolen unobserved 
to the door of tho adjoining apartment, crouched 
more closely to tho floor, as if from deadly fear or 
feebleness. 

“Knock! knock! knock!” 

Slowly, lingeringly, but with awful distinctness, 
came tho dreaded negative, and then an unbroken 
silence, snvo for the rushing rain and the low quick 
breathings of every one in the room. 

Tho poor young wife, for it was sho who had 
stolen from her bed, unnblo to resist the mingled 
feur nnd morbid anxiety that filled her heart, could 
not remember how sho regained it and laid down 
exhausted by the side of her child. Sho did not 
faint, for there was a fearful, pressing conscious¬ 
ness of what she had heard, an aching sense, ns if 
tho bereavement thus prophccicd was more than 
eerlnin. She lay in a kind of waking dream, so 
horrible, nnd yet she could not close her eyes. She 
henrd steps on tho gravel walk, as if tho visitors 
were departing in the pause of the storm. 'I here 
was a voice which said— 

“ Tell the widow that she has our prayers, and I 
shall feel it my duly in tho morning to call and offer 
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spiritual consolation. This is past finding out; but 
all things shall work for good, Mrs. Jones; a mys- j 
terious dispensation of Providence ; but man goeth 
forth like a flower and is cut down.” 

“ Oh, nurse, tell mo it is all a horrid dream!” sho 
said, as Mrs. Jones stooped over her to see if she 
was asleep. “My head is bursting, and I have 
such a strange faintness,” she clasped her hand j 
upon her heart and tnonned ns if it were breaking. j 

“Oh dear ! oh dear!” and Mrs. Jones wrung her 
hands, gazing helplessly on the weary, haggard face 
that was mised to hers. “I know’d last night 
something was going to happen; but I thought it j 
was meant for you or the baby. I never dreamed ! 
of Capen Shaw. Poor little thing, without any j 
futher! Who’d a thought it?” j 

“Dead! dead! Robert dead!” she murmured, \ 
tossing restlessly from side to side. Then she co- j 
vered her face and tried to shut out the frightful j 
fancies that came crowding around her. She saw j 
the storm and the scowling sky, brave men battling ; 
with the waves, and a shrieking, bubbling death- I 
cry rose on the night. Then she unclosed them 
again, but the shriek burst from her own lips; for j 
there was the pale, dead face she had seen in her 
vision pressed close against the window at her bed- : 
side, almost within rcuch, the hair streaming with i 
moisture, the eyes fixed upon hers with n strange ; 
and rigid stare. 

*» There ! there!—help me!—save me!” and, with 
a long shuddering thrill, a deathlike insensibility 
came to her relief. 

Many days passed before she was ngain conscious 
of anything that was passing around her, and then 
she woke to find her husband kneeling by her bed¬ 
side, and clasping her hand with a warm, loving 
pressure that made her heart bound onco more with 
a pulse of hope and happiness. And when her 
feeble arms could enfold her child onco more, as she 
sal supported by the strong arms of one she loved 
best on earth, she heard the explanation of all her 
torturing fears. Robert Shaw was almost too in- 
digunnt to speak as calmly as he should have done 
in a sick-room of “ those miserable fools,” who bad 
“just sense enough to be humbugged,” according to 
Ins declaration. Ills vessel had reached the wharf 
in the midst of the storm, and anxious for some 
tidings of his little wife, ho had braved the drench¬ 
ing shower to reach his home. Ho saw a light in 
their room, and had slopped for an instant to assure 
himself that all was well, forgotting that she might 


lie startled at so strange an apparition as he pre¬ 
sented in his dripping clothing. Her shriek startled 
him, and he rushed into the house to find her raving 
in wild delirium, by which, with the confession of 
the conscience-stricken nurse, all the mental agony 
sho had suffered was revealed. 

“Rut those dreadful knocks, Robert; I heard 
them myself.” 

“ Silly child ! and you would have found out their 
cause if you had only been well. I knew the mo¬ 
ment I listened.” 

“ Rut what was it? Tell me.” 

“Nothingmore nor less than a clapboard started 
by the hot weather, and every time the wind took 
it it eatne clatter, clutter against the house. We 
huve had no more mysterious knockings since 1 
nailed it down last week.” . 

“How silly!" 

“Nut more silly than a thousand other humbugs 
people huve been frightened out of their wits with 
You should have seen those men. I found them in 
the bar-room of the Cooper House, telling half the 
town about it next morning. Deacon Williams was 
on his way to comfort you, I believe, and that little 
jacksnipe of u lawyer had a full account written 
out. I saved so much printer’s ink for them. I 
should have thought Judge Rench nl least would 
have had more sen so. You were so sick and wor¬ 
ried, I don’t wonder; und that foolish old woman 
was enough to frighten you to death.” 

“ Rut she took such good caro of baby,” and the 
young mother bent down, ns young mothers will, 
to kiss the unconscious little doll nestling close to 
her heart. 

“ Don't he look like you ? See the little fellow 
laugh in his sleep.” 

It must be confessed, Captain Shaw could not see 
any strong resemblance in the inexpressive nud round 
little face to his own strongly-marked features; hut 
ho thought it was a remarkable child, there is no 
doubt of that, and ho said so, too, quite warmly 
enough to delight “ Mary.” Ho stood a long lime 
looking at the pretty picture which they made, after 
his wife had fallen asleep as quietly ns the child in 
her arms, and then he went out to finish repairing 
the damage done by the storm to his garden. He 
worked away most industriously, but now and then 
smiled quietly, us he caught sight of the olfciuling 
“ clapboard,” and thought how effectually he hnd 
put a stop to any more mysterious Inoclings. 
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N E RO’S FRIEND. 
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It is a circumstance connected with Iho history 
of Nero that, every spring and summer for many 
years after his death, fresh and bcautifttl (lowers 
were strewn upon his grave by some unknown 
hand. Tradition relates that it was done by a young 
maiden of Corinth, named Acte, who had been 
brought to Romo by Nero from her native city, 
whither he had gone, in the disguise of an artist, to 
contend in tho Nomean, Isthmian, and floral games 
which were celebrated there; and whence ho re¬ 
turned conqueror in the Palaeabra, tho chariot race, 
and the song—bearing with him, like Jason of old, 
a second Medoa, divine in form and featuro as the 
first, and who, like her, had left father, friends, and 
country to follow a stranger. 

Even tho worse than savage barbarity of this 
sanguinary tyrant hod not cut him oil' from all hu¬ 
man affection, and those flowers were doubtless tho 
tribute of that young girl’s holy and enduring love. 

“Whose name is on yon lettered stone, whoso ashes 
rest beneath, 

That thus you como to deck with flowers tho mournful 
homo of death t 

And thou—why darkens so thy brow with griePs un¬ 
timely gloom T 

Thou art fitter for a bride than for a watcher by the 
tomb.” 

“it is tho name of ono whose deeds made men grow 
pale with fear, 

And Nero's, stranger, is thojluit that lies sepulchred 
here t 

That name may be a word of harsh and boding sound 
to thee— 

But oh, U has a more than mortal melody for me ! 

“ And I—my heart has grown to age in girlhood’s fleet¬ 
ing years, 

And has one only task—to bathe its buried love in 
tears; 

Tho all of life that yet remains to mo is but its 
breath; 

Then, tell mo, is it meet that I should seek the bridal 
wreath V* 


“ But, maiden, he of whom you speak was of n savage 
mood, 

That took its joy alone in scenes of carnage, tears, and 
blood; 

Ills heart and mind were steeped in crimes of Bin’s 
moat loathsome hue, 

And love is for tho high of soul—tho gentle and the 
true.* 1 

“ I knew not till my heart was his the darkness of his 
own, 

Nor dreamed that ho who knelt to me was master of a 
throne; 

And when tho fearful knowledge came, its coining was 
in vain, 

I had forsaken all for him, and would do so again. 

“I saw him first betido the sea, near to my father’s 
home, 

When, liko somo ocean Deity, he bounded from tho 
foam; 

Even then a glory seemed to breathe around him as he 

trod, 

And my haughty soul was bowed as in tho presences of 
a god. 

II The voice that taught an abject world to tremble nt 

its words 

To me was mild and musical, and mellow as a bird’s— 

A bird’s that, couched among the green, broad brunches 
of the date, 

Tells, in its silvery songs, its gushing gladness to its 
mnto. 

“ Go, stranger, ask the waves to tell thee of tho depths 
they shroud; 

Go, from the sunbeam steal its warmth, its lightning 
from the cloud; 

Strive, till tho warring elements liavo yielded to thine 
art; 

But think not thou canst wriug Us secret treasures 
from tho heart. 

“ Is love tho offspring of the will ? or is it like a flower, 

So frail that it may fade and bo forgotten in nn hour l 

No! no! it springs unbidden, where the heart’s deep 
fountains play, 

And, cherished by their hallowed dew, it cannot pass 
away!“ 
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REMARKS ON FOUR OF THE LANGUAGES OF EUROPE. 

DT ». J. DK CORDOVA. 


The study of lungimges Is one of the most into* 
resting subjects which can occupy lho attention of 
an American reader. The peculiar freedom of our 
institutions, tho unulloyed liberty which is the mov¬ 
ing principle of our country, cause the United Stales 
to be regarded as tho common homo of persons from 
all other parts of the civilized globe, who luivo been 
mado the objects of native oppression, or who huve 
suffered the tyranny of arbitrary musters. There is 
scarcely a kingdom in Europe which has not sent 
forth tt sorrowing son to find huppiness and content¬ 
ment in this land, where “ all men aro bom free and 
equal.” The poor Irishman, denied by his proud and 
imperious neighbor the right to liveon his nutivo soil; 
the noble Spuniard, exiled Iwcauso of Ids patriotism; 
the high-mimlcd Portuguese, flying from the super¬ 
stitious rage of a pampered church; the chivnlric 
Frenchman, tired of ambitious anarchy; the learned 
and philosophical German, weary of royal imbe¬ 
cility; and lastly, the patriotic and enthusiastio 
Hungarian, driven from his futhcrlaiid by the dis¬ 
honest and grasping might of regal thell—all seek 
tho great Republic of the West as a haven and a 
resting-place, where speech is ns freo as thought, 
and where tho Protestant and the Pantheist, the 
Catholic and the Calvinist, tho Jew and tho Gentile, 
tho Mussulman and the Methodist, tho Hindoo and 
tho llngnenot, tho Unitarian and tho Quaker, aro 
truly brethren. 

There aro therefore many langnngesspokcn in our 
large cities. Tho musical Italian, the soft French, 
the sonorous Spanish, and tho guttural German, min- 
glo with our own mixed English on all our public 
thoroughfares, and salute tho car of the passer-by, 
suggesting a thousand reflections, among which are 
those which I present to tho reader in tho present 
paper. 

Tho origin* of primitive lnnguncos is a curious 
study, fraught with many hypotheses, grave and 
ridiculous, plausible and obscure. Wo can, how¬ 
ever, easily imagine a savage nation, or, more pro¬ 
perly so to speak, tho germ of a snvago nation in 
the earlier ages, beholding, for tho first time, won¬ 
derful objects—ns tho sun, tho moon, tho stars, tho 
ocean, trees, rain, and so forth. Tho view of theso 
would, of courso, suggest wonder, delight, admira¬ 
tion, joy, and other feelings of a similar nature, 
which again would find vent in ejaculations do- 
scripiivo of tho sentiments to which tho contempla¬ 
tion of theso objects gave birth. Thoso exclama¬ 
tions would, doubtless, bo repented frequently, and 
would in time bo identified with tho objects which 
they wore intended to indieate.becoming perpetuated 
by tradition through succeeding generations. 


This is, of course, nothing more than imaginntivo 
hypothesis; but it is a singular fact that there are, 
at this day, «n many languages, various words 
which, in fheir peculiar sound, interpret the mean¬ 
ing which they ure intended to convey. ConMunt 
association may cause us to regard words in this 
light; but we incline to the belief (hut the reason of 
our so feeling them is rut her to be met with in tho 
characteristic construetion of the syllables which 
give rise to the idea. Who, forexamplo, would require 
on interpretation of tho Italian word “r/ffiore,” or 
of tho French word or tho English word 

“ tremendous or the Spanish word “ magnifeo ?” 
In the primitive languages whcnco these are de¬ 
rived, they were probably originated by involuntary 
exclamations, cuiised by coincident circumstances, 
or elicited by existing objects. 

There is, perhups, no lungnago so mado up of 
modified foreign words, and idioms of foreign origin, 
as tho English. A mixture of tho native Ilrilish 
with the Latin, Saxon, Dullish, and Norman French, 
it docs not partake exclusively of tho character of 
any one of them, though it bears the impress of all 
in every sen ten co in which it is employed. It has 
therefore, notwithstanding its hybrid origin, a dis¬ 
tinctive principle, which is at once bold, nervous, 
emphatic, ond energetic, in its construction os a 
whole, but hursh and irreconcilable with euphony in 
its expression in particles. The causes of these 
obicctions aro to be traced nrincinnllv to the very 
little use which is mode of vowoh, and to tho fre¬ 
quent doubling of consonants of inconsistent and 
almost irrccoucilublo sounds. While Italian and 
j French words are almost wholly composed of vow- 
| els, which impart to them a soft, liquid expression, 
| as will presently bo more fully adverted to, Eng- 
t lish words aro mado up of lubial and lingual 
I combinations, which aro Imrsh in the car of llto 
j linguist. Let us, for example, take a few words in 
! tho English language and observe their construction 
j —something, perhaps, after tho manner of M. Jour- 
! da in and his Maitre de Philosophic. 

I In tho simple word “the” there occurs a sound 
1 -which is a terror to foreign learners, and which by 
I no means adds to the beauty of onr inothor tongue, 
j The M, as pronounced in this word, is not a lisp, 
[ though it is pronounced by setting the tongue bo- 
| yond tho teeth, which almost close upon and beneath 
! it, ond forcing tho air out between the teeth and the 
tongue. It scoins an inelegant sound, and it is one 
[ which is absent from tho other languages under 
[ consideration. 

| Our pronunciation of tho u is also harsh. In such 
E words as “ music. 1 * ** tune .” tho u is morn than a 
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Vowel, bccauso it cannot bo sounded by a mere 
aspiration. We read these words as though they 
Were written 11 myusic," “ tyune,” or “ meilsie,” 
" tcitne," whereas, in other lunguugos, the n is 
sounded like 11 oo,” nnd is given by a slight aspi¬ 
ration or the voice through n kind of tube, which is 
formed by narrowing tho compass of the mouth. 
Thu French manner of aspirating the u is very 
musical. 

Tho sound also which wo give to the t, in such 
words as vine and mine, is not found in either the 
Spunish, Italian, or Frcuoli, and it certainly does not 
contribute to melody. 

Ch is a combination common to the English and 
Spanish, and the Iluliun also owns the sound of 
thuso letters (though, in this latter language, it is 
not written in tho sumo maimer). It would not be 
so hursli in the English, were it not for tho fre¬ 
quent occurrence of other consonants—an objection 
to which the Spunish and Ituliau nro not liuble. 
Tho observation of the English sexton, who ex¬ 
pected another uppoinlmcut, will be remembered for 
u long lime in connection with this subject: “ 1 have 
a chunce, Charles Cliildc, of clmnging to Chichestor 
Church and Chichester churchyard." 

Not to dwell longer on this branch of the subject, 
nor to spend time in adducing tho many examples 
which suggest themselves, we will turn to another 
feulure of our langunge—tho different sounds con¬ 
ferred on letters or combinations by custom, and in 
a great many instances without any rule whatever. 
For example, J 1 th" has a different sound in 11 llie,' t 
and in “ thought," and in “ Thomas." Tho vowel 
» is dilfureutly pronounced in " mine" and in 
" bring." “ Oh" is variously sounded in “ ought," 
"cough," and "hough," while ch is different in 
"archdeacon" and "archangel." Gi is hard in 
"give” and soft in "gin." Ge is soft in "gem" 
and hard in "get while y has no more sound in 
thut most extraordinary word "eye" than to has in 
"ewe.” 

Tho analysis of idioms in all languages is an into- 
rosting study. They are, genorully speaking, only 
expressions formerly created out of marked incidents, 
and applied, through nges, to coincident circum¬ 
stances which they have, by tho aid of association, 
a peculiar facility of describing. Some of our English 
idioms are veryourious. Wo say "let mo ulono," 
when wo mean " do not annoy or tenzo me," and 
without any reference whalovor to a desire to bo 
loft in soliludo: there is, literally, no moulting in 
this expression, which requires tho filling up of an 
ollipsis before it can bo understood. “ Good byo” 
(said to be an abbreviation of" God be mi' ye," or 
“ with you"), nnd “ by and by,” nro rcnmrkubla 
expressions. There are also many others which, on 
analysis, striko us as being very singular: " I don’t 
care if I do;" " There are four ehort in this lot;" 
" How do you do ?" “ 1 will see to it;" "Remem¬ 
ber me to your friends;" " It strikes me very forci¬ 
bly" (meaning " the thought occurs to me"). 

On the other hand, olhor languages possess no 


word for "home" for " comfortable," nor for others 
of a similar nature which are peculiarly English. 
An earlier writer,alluding to the difference belweun 
the English and French languages, and boasting the 
superiority and greater conciseness of tho former, 
suys, " If the French want to translate tho singlo 
word 1 Yorkshireman,’ they are obliged to Write 
• homme du comti de York.' ” But, on the other 
side, it muy be argued that the English cannot trans¬ 
late thu words ennui, gamin, und a great muny 
others which might be adduced. 

Diflercnt meanings for the same word, and for 
different wurds pronounced alike, are also charac¬ 
teristics of the English language, and they particu¬ 
larly strike the German student as manifesting great 
poverty in the language: 11 Do you hear T I cun 
see tho sea from here ;" " I saw the saw yesterday;" 
"Iluvo you seen the scene?" “ That is the book 
that I Imd;” "/ put it to my eye;" “ Where did 
you wear it V "Let the waiter bring a glass on a 
waiter;" " Tho mun who mndo this bread is wcll- 
bred;" »I will give a puir of boots to bout “ lfo 
you know whether he sold Ills wethers before llio 
cold weather canto?" “Tho cord (of wood) was 
secured by cord;" " Tho lamp is light, and gives 
much light;" “I left my bed and went into the gar¬ 
den to work at that bed “ There is no room for it 
in my room;" "While you were at tho play I 
hoard her play;" “Sho is fair—l met her at the 
fair —it was fair weather;" " Your present is ac¬ 
ceptable nt present;" " My sight is a sight too bud, 
I cannot see thut site." Tho French has also some 
instances of this kind, but not by any means so 
munv us thu English. 

There is, however, quite as much to be said in 
favor of our language as can bo adduced against it 
For declamation or oratory, and the sublimo flights 
of poetry, it docs not own a superior. Shakspearo 
and Milton have given sufllcicnt proofs of the power 
of the English tongue, even did not Byron, Moore, 
Shelley, nnd our modern Longfellow furnish other 
examples. 

The powerful imngory of many of our greatest 
authors could not bo belter expressed in the Ger¬ 
man, Spanish, or Italian, nnd the French is quite in- 
cnpublo of investing them with as much force; 
while the lightor but very beautiful simiics, und the 
lyric uloqucnco of Moore, force, if we may so 
spouk, an uir of soft beauty on our language which 
cannot be surpassed in any otlior tonguo. In blank 
verso and oratorical prose, tho English may be suid 
to bo prc-emiuonl, as also in tho coinio anil ironicul 
style of jest and pun, which many—perhaps loo 
many—of our modern writers affect. 

There never, perhaps, have been any writers in 
any language whoso works have been submitted to 
more criticism than has fallen on the dovolcd heads 
of English authors. I have, in the course of my 
experience, been told that Shakspcare’s merit wus 
very much exaggerated; that Byron and poor Shel¬ 
ley were atheists; that Slerno was dhsu-ding; und 
Tom Ilood nothing better thun a buffoon We huvo 
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an instance nearer home of this kind of pert and 
vain censure. A late writer in this country prefers 
Carlyle’s stylo of writing to what the wise crilie 
calls llio commonplace inanities of Addison, and de¬ 
clares that Pope was deficient of genius! 

To musical purposes our language is not adapted. 
The frequent occurrence of consonants and the pro¬ 
portionate absence of vowels interfere greatly with 
the correct expression of musical sounds, and mar, 
in most instuncos, tho harmony of slow and sod airs. 
This is easily accounted for. If tho reader will 
take any word of common occurrence ending with 
a consonant, or with the sound of a consonant, and 
endeavor to sing it in a lengthened musical note, 
he will find that, immediately the tone proper to the 
finnl letter tins been enunciutcd, there remains 
nothing but a buzzing or confined sound, which is 
tiresome to the eur. For examplo, try tho words 
“ love,” “ heart," '< vain," “ more,” “ dream,” 
“ youth,” " hill,” &o. In the Italian, tho case is 
very different. There are scarcely half a dozen 
words in that language which end with a consonant. 
Nearly all its terminations are vowels, which may 
he prolonged, liko two parallel lines, almost to 
infinity. Take, for example, “omore,” “bene,” 
“cuore,” "dolore,” “ caro,” <• lei,” “lamento,” 
“gemiti,” “ cielo.” 

Thu Ilaliun language may most correctly bo con¬ 
sidered as tho Latin languogo modified or modern¬ 
ized. It is regarded ns tho soflest and sweetest 
language in Europo; but it yields to the Spanish in 
melodious grundcur, if I may so express it, and to 
the German and English in oratorical and sonorous 
magnificence. It is truly tho languogo of women. 
Dclicato to a fault, there is scarcoly a harsh sound 
in its vocabulary, and its poetry glides smoothly on 
the ear in liquid cloqucnco. Italian words, unlike 
those of tho English language, are composed chiefly 
of vowels, and, with very few exceptions, no word 
terminates with a consonant. Take, for exomple, 
tho words “ gioja ” (tho j being pronounced like 
»), “ twit,” “quello ,” K agli” (pronounced alyo), 
“ figliuolo ,” “giungere," “ razzare,” "vieni," &c. 
fee. 

The construction of Italian poetry does not ma¬ 
terially differ from that of Lntin poetry, except that 
mure attention is paid to rhyme, for which the lan¬ 
guage affords great facilities. Every poet, how¬ 
ever, has his own manner of writing, his own pecu¬ 
liar abbreviations, and methods of expression. Tho 
greatest of Italian poets stands Dante, the monarch, 
the demigod, the immortal monument of southern 
poesy. I feel all the desire to say as much as pos¬ 
sible of what I feel on this subject; but the Divina 
Commedia has been so beautifully criticised in 
Longfellow’s translation of Subleasing, which ap¬ 
peared in the Juno number of Graham’s Magazine, 
that my remarks would be useless supererogation. 
Besides— 

•* — 8'iakipeare says ’ti« silly 
To gild refined gold, or paint the lily.” 


After Dante comes Torquato Tasso ill tho estima¬ 
tion of the Italian reader. His style differs from 
that of Dante, in that it is more measured and less 
metaphysical, equally charming, but less grand. 
His similes are generally very beautiful, but they 
are as inferior to those of Dante as Byron’s are to 
tho immortal Shakspeare’s. 

Travelers have often described the voneration in 
which Tasso’s name is held among all classes in 
Italy, and I have frequently admired the pride with 
which tho gondoliers and lazzaroni of Venice cherish 
tho verses of tlioir departed countryman. His 
«< Gerusaltmme Liberala ,’’ written in the prison of 
Ferrara, is deservedly his most popular ofTort; while 
“ Aminta ,” as a dramatic essay, docs not greatly 
contribute to tho funio of its great author. The do¬ 
mestic history of Tasso, one of the noblest sufferers 
of unprovoked tyranny, is extremely interesting. 

Pelrarca is anotlior of tho illustrious writers of 
Italy. Tho works of tho “lcaf-crowncd poet of 
Arqun” owo their celebrity, however, only to the 
excessive beauty of tlioir style. There is no design, 
no plot, no aim—the majority of his compositions 
boing only addresses to “ Laura,” for whom the 
poet appears to have entertained a sort of enthusi¬ 
astic, but Platonio affection, which, but for the 
powerful genius with which it is heralded forth, 
would render him very ridiculous As specimens 
of lyric composition—the original stylo from which 
tho cpio and dramatic sprung—they are beautiful; 
but their want .if any good moral object prevents 
the author from assuming so high a position in tho 
estimation of the world as that to which his unques¬ 
tionable talent and ability entitle him. 

Tho nnmo of Ariosto will live ns long as the 
<< Orlando Pnrioso," that strange yet beautiful con¬ 
ception, is remembered. In our day, it sccins to be 
os popular as over, and, although it perhaps owes 
its fame more to boldness of conception than deli¬ 
cacy of execution, it is enthusiastically admired. 

Alfieri’s tragedies are mlmirablo specimens of the 
capabilities of tho beautiful Italiun languogo. His 
effects appear to bo studied, but not strained; and, 
although his style is difficult to the foreigner, it pos¬ 
sesses too many charms to allow of his resigning 
the study of these great conceptions before ho has 
mastered them. 

Goldoni’s comedies are still admired by Italians, 
while to the foreigner they do not appear entitled to 
so much honor as is paid to them. A great deal of 
their attraction is owing to the humorous introduc¬ 
tion of tho Venetian patois, which is a harsh, and, 
to my ear, a disgusting libel on the Tuscan. With 
tho same questionable taste, the old Eng’ish drama¬ 
tists filled thoir comedies with the Yorkshire, Corn¬ 
wall, and other provincial dialects of England, 
which might have been very amusing formerly, but 
which do not please in our day. 

Mctastasio’s works have also gained great celo- 
hrily. His stylo is smooth and flowing, and there¬ 
fore very pleasing to the ear. His operatic dramas 
are, perhaps, the best of their kind. 
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There are very many Italian writors of great 
celebrity, whom it would bo tedious to mention 
in detail. Italy is well stored with both annicr.t 
and modern litoraluro, bill it must bo owned, to 
her discredit, that tlio former far outweighs Iho 
latter in worth, if not in voluino. As an cxumplc 
of the adaptation of this musical and harmonious 
tonguo to the poetic art, I will roncludo my re¬ 
marks on tho Itulian langungo by appending two 
verses of a little allegorical poem by an unknown 
author:— 

11 0! prati nmeni, 

Tutti ripieni 
Di vnghi fiorI 
Dltemi voi, 

So sin pasato 
I*' inninomto 
Di questo cor. 

* * * • 

“ 8e par rltrovo 
II inio dlletto, 

Caro nel petto 
Lo stringerd I 
E coil stretto, 

Pien di eontento, 

Per tin momento 
Nul lnscord. 

The melody of tho language, in theso few lines, 
is too obvious to need comment. 

The French Inngunge differs in pronunciation from 
the others undor present consideration; but thero is 
u remarkable affinity between it and the Italian in 
the radices of its words, and ospccially of its verbs. 
For example, tho French say “ chanter ,” to sing, tho 
Italians " canlaro“ darner ,” todanoc, “ danzare;" 
“ mettre ,” to put, “ motlere;" “t loit/oir," to bo 
willing, “ volero" manger ,” to cat, “ manginre." 
The Spanish use for the above words, " cantor," 
to sing; bailor," to dance; “poner,” to put; 
“querer," to bo willing; and “comer,” to oat; 
which, it will be observed, differ materially, except 
in tho Instance first abovo quoted, from the French 
and Italian. As a general rule, admitting few ex¬ 
ceptions, it may be noticed that every regular verb 
in Italian assimilatos very closely in sound with acor- 
responding French verb, which is ono reason of the 
extremo feoility with which parsons who know any¬ 
thing of French may acquire tho othor language. 

The French is a very musical and soli language, 
composed of agreat proportion of vowels, diphthongs, 
and triphthongs; hut its pronunciation is rendered 
extremely difficult by characteristic peculiarities, 
which an Englishman rarely masters. Theeui, for 
example, in "feuilleton" and “por(«/««i7/«," and 
the « in such words as “/«««,” "retumi,” 
“ ttude,” “ufl,” 11 itendit," &o., is a sound which 
most strangers And it impossible to acquire. The 
frequent uso of accents in this langungo also consti¬ 
tutes a difficulty, which mokes the study of French 
somewhat tiresnmo. 

The great obstacle in the way of learners, how- 
over, is the caprioious use of the masculine and 


feminine gendors. In Italian and Spanish, with 
very few exceptions, Iho terminations of words de¬ 
cide the gender; but in Frunch no other aid than 
practice can determine tho question. For example, 
“ bonlisMr,” musculino; “ ehnltu/r," 11 froideur," 
feminine; “I ’can," feminine; “le bureau,’’ mas- 
culino; “ terre ," feminine; 11 parterre,"masculine ; 
“ une exotnplo,” feiniuiue; “ un temple,” mascu¬ 
line, &c. 

If Iho French language bo not so well adapted to 
music as the Italian, it is certainly more so than the 
harsh English; but it is by no means us well suited 
to serious poetry. Blank verse is almost unknown 
in the language, and tho consequence is that French 
tragedy never pleases a foreigner hnlf so well as 
English tragedy. Take, for example, the works of 
tho great Corneille, and of his rival, ltucinc. The 
really beautiful ideas of theso highly gifted men 
suffer materially in English cars from tho jingling 
monotony of tho rhymes in which they arc ex¬ 
pressed. Any ono who hears Rachel (unquestion¬ 
ably tho best actress of tho day, except bliss Cush¬ 
man, to whom, howover, sho is quito equal) cuun- 
ciate 

<< Bajazet! Acoutcz I Jo sens qne jo vous aims !" 
in Racine’s beautiful tragedy of “ Bajazet ," or 

11 Mon unique espArnnce est dnns mnn desespoir !" 

in his equally flno effort of “ Phidre ,” is charmed by 
the beauty of tho language; but when he reads 
those works in his closet, and (mils the final word 
of one line rhyming with Iho other, ns in n drinking 
song or May-day ode, ho feels, so to speak, annoyed 
with the author and vexed at the language. French 
prose is regarded as too weak for serious dramatic 
productions; but the rhyming stylo can scarcely be 
looked on as an improvement. 1 spunk, of course, 
the sentiments of foreigners, and ns n foreigner. The 
French are, generally speaking, delighted with it. 

On the other hand, comedy is nowhere so good, 
so brilliant, so keen, so witty, to piquanlc ns in the 
French language. It is tho idiom of Calemhonrgs, 
of quolibets, of “ lone mote ,” of jeux d’esprit, and 
doublet enlendret; and, as French comedy liberally 
employs these appliances, its effect is irresistiblo. 
Tho plots, or intrigues, as they style them, of Iho old 
French dramatists are quito ns faulty as Ihoso of 
Iho old English authors, inasmuch as tho valet is 
always on tho most friendly footing with his young 
master, counseling and advising him on delicate 
points with inconvenient freedom, and showing ill 
temper and petulance to an extent which would, in 
our day, and in sober life, be immediately followed 
by a notice'to quit. Dramatists, however, have 
always been allowed great license, and it must be 
owned that tho old French writers wero somewhat 
profuse in tho use of this facility. 

Of all French writers of comedy, Moliere is de¬ 
servedly the most popular. His manner is at once 
inimitably witty and irresistibly droll. His finest 
effort, in ono style of comedy, is considered to be 
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" Lo Bourgeois Qentithomme," a play which I be- 
lievo to bo without an equal in any language, while 
in the more serious walks of comedy his “ Tarlnjfe” 
and "Avars” are rich gems. His “ Eeole ties 
Femmes," n very satirical work, met great opposi¬ 
tion in l’aris when it was first brought out, simply 
because it was unpalatable to the " haul Ion and 
the "crime d la tarts” dispute which sprang out of 
this furco is almost a matter of literary history. 
Among his other successful works, aro “ Le Mcile- 
cin Malgri Lui," “ Monsieur de Pourceaugnac,” 
fcc. 

Dcstouchcs follows Molidre at a humble distance, 
and is much admired. His "Fausse Agnes” his 
" 'l'rtsor Caehl,” and 11 Le Glorieux,” are clever 
compositions. 

French fondness for spectacle affords great room 
for dramatists, and results in tho constant produc¬ 
tion of new works by innumerable writers—of 
greuter or loss merit. Monsieur Gaillardet, who 
lor many years conducted tho “ Counter des Etats 
Unis,” in tho city of New York, has contributed a 
fine work to the French drama in the 11 Tour de 
Neele,” one of tho most terrible, but at the same 
time most talented, productions of (lie day. 

Thu French have assisted as much as any other 
people in the instruction of the world by the pro¬ 
duction of histories, travels, and scientific works. 
Tlio noble-hearted and philanthropic Lamartine—that 
wise and good, but unappreciated putriot—has con¬ 
tributed largely to this branch ofFrcnch literature. 

It would of course be impossible to name all the 
novel-writers of tho day whose works aro prized 
and admired; but it will not perhaps be considered 
out of plaeo to allude particularly to somo of them. 

Eugene Sue, one of the most popular novolists 
of Franco, is one of Ihoso writors who lovo to 
grasp at mysteries, and who delight in horrors. 
He is oficn philosophical in his reflections, and 
pleasing in his style, when one is acquainted with 
it; but as tho moral effect of his works is rather 
questionable, and the taste for them is to a cortain 
degree an acquired one, it is doubtful whether it is 
improving in any way to learn to like the produc¬ 
tions of this embodiment ofFrcnch socialism. 

Victor Hugo, tho President of the Paris Peaco 
Congress, is a literary ornament to his country and 
ono of whom she may well bo proud. His “ Notre 
Dame de Paris” is an extant monument of his 
wonderful genius, and 11 Quasimodo " and “ La Es¬ 
meralda” will build for him a monument in tho 
hearts of his countrymen long after ho shall havo 
ceased to write. 

Poor Frederick Soulie has been got bored to his 
fathers. Soulio, the Walter Scott of France—ima¬ 
ginative, and bold in imagination ; but never once 
passing the bounds of probability in his pursuit of 
fiction. His " Vieomte de Beziers” is considered 
to be his best work. 

Alexandre Dumas, the greatest coxcomb and the 
greatest (numerically only) writer of the age, also 
claims consideration. Volume after volume, novel 


after novo\, feuilleton after feuilleton, and frequent¬ 
ly suvcral at a time, has this wonderful man show¬ 
ered upon n greedy public. His "Comte de Monte 
Cristo" is certainly his best work, and is an ex¬ 
cellent type of Dumas’ genius. Mado up through¬ 
out of tho most improbable, nay impossible, inci¬ 
dents, the scheme of tho author is carried out with 
a grandeur of design, u power of execution, a con- 
liuuousness of action, and a consistency of plan, 
which first attract and afterwards astonish you. 
Not to bo disgusted with it, it is necessary to read 
it as you would a fairy tale; and, if you onco re¬ 
gard it in this light, you will be delighted with the 
genius of tho author. Dumas has perhaps written 
as much as any author: I should not like to hazard 
tho opinion (lint ho lias written as well. 

George Sand is a lady of unquestionable talent, 
and is very enthusiastic in her stylo. She appears 
to aim at writing like tho Germans, but she fails 
and falls into tho opposite extreme, becoming too 
French. Her " Consuelo ” is admired by many 
persons, among whom I stand not. 

Tho Spnuish language, the language of the gods, 
and tho most beautiful idiom in Europe, next com¬ 
mands our attention, and wo turn to the task with 
pleasure. Tho Spanish is sonorous and yet soft, 
grand and yet doliente, bold and yet gentle, nervous 
and yet sweetly measured, and, in its measures, 
musicul. 

Tho Spanish differs from tho French and assimi¬ 
lates with tho Italian in this respect—that every let¬ 
ter (except in some cases where u follows q, giving 
tho latter the hard sound of i), must bo sounded 
distinctly. It assimilates with tho English and Ger¬ 
man, and dinars from tho French, in having final 
consonants which aro distinctly pronounced, and 
it possesses tho snmo or perhaps a grentor facility 
than those havo, of changing its genders. For 
example, btteno, Undo, bonito, hermoso are mas¬ 
culine singular. To make them masculine plural, 
nu s is added, as bttenos, Undos, bonitos, her - 
mosos; to mako them feminine, change o into a, 
either in tbo singular or plural— buena, buenas; 
linda, Hildas ; bonita, bonitas ; hermosa, hermosas. 
This is an clement of facility in acquiring a lan¬ 
guago which is not perhaps so fully characteristic 
of any other tongue as of tho Spanish. The fi, pro¬ 
nounced u-y, and tho II, pronounced l-y, constitute 
great beauties in the pronunciation; for example— 
"risueno,” pronounced re-su-aiie-yo, and "ama - 
rillo" d-md-ril-yo. 

There is liltlo doubt that the Spanish, as wo have 
it, owbs much of its vocabulary to other nations. 
Tho Romans, who overran Spain in tho earlier pe¬ 
riods of her history, have lofi in the Spanish lan¬ 
guage a distinct traco of tho Latin. The Goths, 
who also spread ovor a great part of the country at 
the irruption of the Northern nations into the South, 
have tinctured many of tho Spanish words with tho 
wild character of their language; and the Moors, 
who for so long a timo exercised a powerful influ¬ 
ence ovor tho destinies of Iberia, the garden of Ei<- 
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rope, have bcqueathod (o those who could not con* 
quor without exterminating them, a marked simi¬ 
larity of speech which is distinctly to be recoguized. 
All these traits, however, lmvo been softened, har¬ 
monised, and modified by the genius, the dominant 
principle of the Castilian, which is melodious 
grundettr. 

The greatest writer that has ever appeared in 
Spain is Corvuntes. His "Don Quixote de la 
Mancha" exhibits at once satire as pointod as that 
of Dickens or Thackeray, humor as sharp os that 
of poor Tom Hood, and observation as keen as that 
of Sterne. The whimsical history of the mad 
knight is read with delight even at this day, and al¬ 
though it sitIfors immeasurably in the translation, it 
is amusing even in English. 

An anecdote is told of a hungry applicant, who 
was very assiduous for “ something good" at the 
bands of one of those dispensers of unlimited pa¬ 
tronage—an English minister. Weary of his ap¬ 
plications, the great man said on one occasion, 

" You want 1 something goodcan you read Span¬ 
ish?” “ No," said the hungry olilcc-huntor, « but 
I will soon acquire it." The minister had been re¬ 
lieved from his attentions for some weeks, when he 
again presented himself with a roilerntion of his old 
desiro for “something good J" and, certain of being 
appointed vico-consul in some part of Spain, slated 
that ho was master of tho Spanish language. 
" Then," said tho ininistor, " if you know tho 
Spanish lunguage thoroughly, end want something 
really good, read ' Don Quixote’ ”! 

The world-renowned Suncho Panza, one of the 
most perfect original conceptions that have ever been 
published, will never die. He and his ass are alike 
immortal. “ No man,” said Sam Wellor “ over see 
a dead donkey." Sancho's is one of this class, and 
will live foroverwith tho doughty squire's ref ratten, 
or proverbs, which are among tho wisest and most 
quaint axioms that con bo imagined. 

Lope do Vega has also gained considerable fame, 
and Moratin’s comedies ore among tho finest in the 
world. 

Commercial slang in all languages is very ab¬ 
surd, but perhaps thore is nothing so truly ridiculous 
as English lolter-writing, as applied to business 
purposes. "We confirm our respects of the 1st 
inst." Due honor is prepared for tho bill which 
you advise;" "Your favor of the seventh ulto. is 
duly at hand, enclosing Itoojirtts, ito. » ColTeo is 
languid and drooping;” "Sugar is extremely act¬ 
ive ;" " Molasses is looking up, but rosin has a 
downward tendency;” “Butter is extremoly firm, 
whilo cheese fluctuates considerably, and pig iron is 
extremely buoyant;" " Pork is lower to-day, but it 
is tho general opinion that the article has not yet 
touchod bottom;” «Coal-tar has changed hands 
easily, but feathers are extremely heavy" Thore 
is considerable depression in spirits, and gunpowder 
will not go ofT;” " Opium is taken freely, but with¬ 
out noticeable improvement." 

All this slang, for it appears to be no better, is 
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Greek to tho uninitiated, who naturally wonder Imw 
coffee can feel languid, why sugar should be ani¬ 
mated, what the object of molas.-cs in looking up 
can possibly be, and by what earthly means pig 
iron can become buoyant. They regard 1 10 de¬ 
pression of spirits as very probable, but assume 1 
that the gunpowder which will not go olf cunnol 
bo very good, und that feathers which are heavy 
must be mixed with hiddott bubsiuticos of greater 
gravity. 

All descriptions of business have their technical 
peculiarities in every lunguage, and among all peo¬ 
ple ; but it is a question whether a great deal of 
vexatious obscurity is not caused by a too great in¬ 
dulgence in an unnecessarily mysterious vocubu- 
lury. Muratin shows Up a pompous scholar who, 
on being asked for an opinion by ignorant persons, 
sentuntiously delivers an address in Latin; but, 
condescendingly, adds, " l’oro lo dirt) a vtnx. cn 
griego para mayor cluridatl.”—"But, to make it 
clearer, I will expluin it to you in Greek.” 

The manner or closing hitters is different among 
different nations. Lord Chesterfield lliuuglit that 
the words at tho beginning and end of u letter 
meant nothing; but ho novur attempted to prove 
that such ought to bo the ease. And yet a great 
deal is conveyed by (lie mode of address ul the be¬ 
ginning and end of n letter. “ Sir," is formal 
and distant. “ Dear Sir," implies cordiality and 
good feeling. "My dear sir," manifests affec- 
tionnto but respectful familiarity. " My dear 
John," or “ My dear Thomas," is still more cor¬ 
dial ; but " My dear Jaeh ,” or " My dear Tom,*’ 
is the ultimatum of afieclionute freedom. To go 
further—" My dearest Maria," " My sweetest Imu- 
isa," or « My angelic darling," would lie to out¬ 
step the proper limits of my subject, and I there¬ 
fore doclino to enter on such delicate ground. 

At tho end of an epistle, there is also much differ¬ 
ence lictwecn tho several gradations of etiquette 
and friendship. " Your most obedient servant," 
“ Your faithful servant," " Yours truly," “ Yours 
faithfully," “ Yours respectfully," tec. Then, 
again, there are, “ Thine till death," “ Thine for 
ever," “ Thine eternally,” all of which latter mean, 
generally, " Thine till after marriage.” 

Tho Spaniards close their communications gene¬ 
rally with letters standing for certain words, as for 
cxatnplo, “ S. S. S., Q. B. S. M.;" meaning, Su 
seguro servidor, jue besa sits manos," or “ Your 
faithful servant who hisses your hands." 

The French say “ Agreez, Monsieur ; mes salu¬ 
tations respeetueuses or amieales." " Receive, sir, 
my respectful or friendly salutations." 

Thore is an old and ill-natured saying in Spanish, 
to this efleet, as alluding to pronunciation:— 

El Espaftol es el idioms de los Dloses; 

El Frances, de las damns; 

El Italiano, de los cantores; 

El Ingles, de tos eomerciantes, y 

El Aleman, de los caliallos. 
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The Spanish is the language of the God* j 

The French, of ladies j 

The Imlian, of singers j 

The Kngltsh, of merchants j and 

The German, of horses. 

It is indeed a strange world. Every one has bis 


- ? - 

own way, and all pnll different ways. But the day 

may come when stcum will place nation so near to 
nation, und will so link mankind in bonds of brother¬ 
hood and love, that, as there will be but oae feeling 
or sentiment purvudiug all classes towards each 
other, so also may there not in time bo only one 
universal language? 
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THE BROWN CANVASS BAG. 

IT X AT B 1HTT0M. 


Manv years ago, when railroad cars were un¬ 
known, and even stagecoaclics were confined to 
/imiis comparatively circumscribed, (he little inn of 
Buttonwood village was thrown into no slight com¬ 
motion by the arrival of a person who informed Mr. 
Jellison, the landlord of the inn, that his namo was 
Stepney, and that ho should like to bo accommodated 
with board and lodging for several weeks. Mr. Jcl- 
lison, while listening to this announcement, regarded 
tho stranger with a keen eye, for there was, ns liu 
imagined, something singular, if not suspicious, in 
his appearance. Ills form, which was well knit and 
muscular, was far from being symmetrical or grace¬ 
ful, yet there was an case in bis movements which 
in a measure atoned for these deficiencies. His 
complexion was dark, and his features irregular, 
without any pretensions to beauty, with the excep¬ 
tion of his eyes, which were dark and uncommonly 
brilliant. His mouth was too large to bo handsome, 
but this defect was atoned for whenever ho spoke or 
smiled by tho display of teeth so beautiful that even 
ourmodorn dentists could not surpass them. Thcro 
wos ono thing which tho female part of Mr. Jellison’s 
family regretted the moment they had lime to ob¬ 
serve him, and this was the manner ho.wore bis 
hair, which was coal-black in hue, soft and glossy 
in quality, and most abundant in quantity. It was 
the fashion in those days to brush tho hair up from 
the forehead, so that, according to its flexibility, it 
either rose upright like tho “ quills of tho fretful por¬ 
cupine,” or gracefully waved like a warrior’s plumes. 
Mr. Stepney, in violation of the prescribed fashion 
of wearing the hair, sulfcrcd his to fall over his fore¬ 
head so as generally to nearly or quito conceal it. 
This, which nt first wos regarded merely ns n matter 
of regret, soon bccamo ono of suspicion. The in¬ 
habitants of Buttonwood villago had heard that in 
other countries criminals were sometimes branded 
on tho forehead, and tho subject was discussed 
among the gossips, old nnd young, till they began 
to seriously believe that Mr. Stepney wore his 
linir in tho manner mentioned to conceal somo 
such mark of infamy. Tho bright eyes, ns well 
as thoso in no way remarkable for their brightness, 
which wero consequently busy every Sunday nt 
church in trying to pry into any minute opening 
which nt any time happened to be detected between 
the (laky locks covering the frontal region of 
his phrenological organization, might most unduly 
have inflated his vanity had he been n vain man, 
or aroused his apprehensions hod ha been n guilty 
one—that is, if ho hud observed them. The truth 
is, he did not observe them, his attention on thoso 


occasions being either very much absorbed in listen¬ 
ing to tho sermon or in communing with his own 
thoughts. A certain spinster, who had more than 
her share of verjuice in her disposition, said she had 
" watched and watched him, and could tell by his 
looks that he was studying out mischief instead of 
listening to the preaching, as he ought to.” 

The only person who ventured to oppose tho 
opinions formed to his disadvantage was Kate lien- 
wick. Some persons said that they should not won¬ 
der if Kate should permit him to pay her particular 
attention; but, as ho never by tho most vigilant 
watchfulness could be caught paying her any particu¬ 
lar attention, there seemed to be no means of settling 
the question. It did seem strange that Mr Stepney 
could pass her by with the Bame slight regard that 
he did the most ordinary woman in the villoge. 

“Surely, no other man of twenty-seven that ever 
existed could behold her beautiful face, the expres¬ 
sion of which was sparkling, piquant, or tender, ac¬ 
cording to tho varying moods of her mind, and 
appear ns unmoved as when looking on the counte¬ 
nance of bengrandmothcr, with whom she lived,” 
was tho opinion expressed by many of the young 
men, who felt themselves happy to receive from her 
n word or n smile. 

As for Mr. Jcllison, the landlord of the inn, whon 
he found that he punctually paid his board every 
Saturday night, and that ho was moreover very 
quiet, and never complained of his accommodations 
or his meals, while he said nothing in his praise nei¬ 
ther said anything to his disadvantage. Suspicion 
concerning him, however, continued to grow deeper 
and darker. He was in the habit of taking solitary 
walks, when ha always carried with him a brown 
canvass bag, which uniformly appeared light and 
lank when ho set out on his perambulations, and 
distended with somo heavy substance when ho re¬ 
turned. One person, who had met him in one of his 
daily outgoings, was certain that the outlines of a 
small picknxo could be distinctly traced in tho de¬ 
flections upon the surface of (lie bag. “ Would not 
this,” he asked himself, “ furnish n cluo to the 
mystery?” Ho lost no timo in communicating 
his discovery, nnd it was unanimously agreed that, 
if tho bag did indeed hold a veritable pickaxe, 
the mystery, far from being in a measure cleared 
up, was only mada thu more profound, unless it 
could lie ascertained wlmt uso he made of such a 
utensil. If only one of their number could havo 
had tho hardihood to follow him to his secret 
haunts, tho mystery might bo solved, but it was sug¬ 
gested that what had been taken for a pickaxe might 
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he a necromancer’* wand, and a* no one present liud 
ever had opportunity to sea the magic powers of 
such a wand tested, it was voted to bo a dungerous 
experiment to venture within the sphere of its influ¬ 
ence. 

"Dangerous or not dangerous," said Nahum 
Nubbs, " I ’ve half a mind to follow him some time, 
and see whut he is at.” 

" And if he takes the precaution to draw a magio 
circle, and you should get inside of it before you 
know it, there is no knowing but you would turn 
into an ape, or a donkey,” said one. 

“ Or he might raise a tempest, and you might be 
spirited away, nobody knows where,” said another. 

But Nahum Nubbs hud got it into his heud that 
Mr. Stepney, by soma means, had been so fortunate 
as to find some hidden deposit of gold ; and ns Na¬ 
hum, ever since ho could remember, according to his 
own confession, mortally hated " to shell corn, turn 
the grindstone, and work,” he wus determined to run 
the risk of being transformed into a monkey, or of 
oven being spirited away to some place, nobody 
knew where, as it might be the identical place 
where, instead of being obliged to work from morn¬ 
ing to night for the sake of three shillings and three 
indiflerent meals, he might have ambrosia to eat and 
nectar to drink upon free cost. As to wlmt these 
were, he never had exactly made up his mind; but 
he entertained no doubt that the one was equal 
to roast turkey and plum pudding, and the other to 
good warm flip. 

Nnhum was not so foolish as to whisper his sus¬ 
picion of hidden treasure to his neighbors; the most 
that he ventured on was to inquire of Mr. Jellison 
if Mr. Stepney generally paid for his board in gold 
or bank bills. 

“ Gold, generally speaking,” replied Mr. Jellison. 
“ But why do you ask ?” 

" Only ’cause," said Nahum, stammering, " I 
thought as how he might, if ho paid you in paper 
money, get off counterfeit bills on to you." 

“ I guess he couldn’t get counterfeit bills off on to 
me—me who handle more money than all tho rest 
of the village put together," said Mr. Jellison, in a 
tone which told that he was slightly ofTendcd at the 
implication as regarded the acuteness of his discern¬ 
ment. 

" I meant no offence, squire,” said Nahum. «If 
I hadn’t been a real friend to you, I should held my 
tonguo and not cautioned you.” 

Nulium Nubbs, now that he had learnt from the 
landlord that Mr. Stepney was in the habit of paying 
for his board in gold, fell more sunguino than ever 
respecting the hidden treasure. The contents of the 
brown canvass bag,' when its owner relumed from 
his daily excursions, were, no doubt, golden guineas, 
or perhaps—for he suddenly recollected tho sharp, 
angular edges which sometimes seemed ready to 
poke through the sides of the bag—there might be 
a mixture of lumps of gold “ns big as a pieeo of 
chalk." Nahum, as this brilliant idea flashed upon 
bis mind, involuntarily cut a caper, which made the 


landlord conclude that he had taken a glass too 
much, and prevented him from offering him a good 
j job of chopping wood. 

j At this moment, Mr. Stepney descended the stairs, 

and went out at the front door with, as ti-ual, the 
mysterious brown bag in one hand and a stout walk¬ 
ing-stick in the other. Nahum slipped out at tin* 
end door, and, planting himself ut the corner of the 
liouse, fastened his eyes on the bag in order that lie 
| might, in his own mind, settle the mooted point 
I touching tho identity of the pickaxe, 
i " Anybody with half an eye could sec that it was 
a pickaxe, or a hammer, or some such thing,” said 
; he, mentally soliloquizing. “ If ho can turn me into 
a monkey, or a donkey cither, by flourishing that 
round my cars, why let him do it, I sny.” 

In order to keep Mr. Stepney within eye-shot, he 
was obliged to exoreiso his locomotive powers some¬ 
what more briskly than comported with his usually 
; sluggish Imbils. 

" I should enough sight sooner think that ho had on 
I the seven league boot* I’ve beard tell of Ilian that 
I he’d got a magic wand in his bag,” said lie, wiping 
: the " beaded drops” from his brow with u blue and 
; white cotton handkerchief. " Whut any civilized 
| person can want to wnlk at such a rutu for, when 
| there is time enough and to spare, goes past my in- 
| genuity to contrive.” 

As Mr. Stepney was naturally of an obliging dis¬ 
position, he would, undoubtedly, bad liu known how 
conducive it would have been to Nulium Nubbs’ 
comfort, have diminished his speed. As he was in 
entire ignorance on this point, however, his claim 
to Buavily remained unimpeachable, notwithstanding 
the angry innuendoes to tho contrary which Nahum 
muttered to himself', as he one minute scampered 
“ o’er brake and o’er brier,” or leuped a ditch, and 
the next dodged behind some rock or tree to prevent 
being discovered. After Nahum had thus followed 
in the wuko of Mr. Stepney a mile or more, tho lat¬ 
ter entered upon a wild, barren spot, over which 
were Btrewn large, irregular masses of rock. Here 
he commenced walking more leisurely, mid soon 
came to a full slop. Nulimn crept behind a huge 
pile of granite, on one side of which some pendent 
: blackberry-vines afforded a convenient screen. 

: through tho opening* of which, wondering at his 
j own temerity, he cautiously peered. Ilis whole 
soul was in his eyes, causing a most unniitunil dis- 
| tension of those orbs of vision—at all limes more 
remarkable for breadth than brilliancy—when he 
: saw Mr. Stepney prepare to open (he cunvass bag. 

" Now, if I had only thought to put a horse-shoe 
; in my pocket,” said ho, mc'ntally, a* he watched the 
| unloosing of the knotted strings, and recalled to 
I mind the wonderful virtues, both repellent and nulli- 
ficatory, prescribed to that oblong semicircle of 
steel, when brought to bear upon witch and wizard 
spells, instead of tho sole of a horse’s foot. 

When the operation of untying the strings of the 
bag was completed, Nahum relieved himself by 
Inking e long breath, and then said, half audibly. 
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“Who’s afraid ?” This was by way of fortifying 
himself to bear with calmness whnl, after all, might 
prove a startling discovery. It was with dillicully 
that ho suppressed a shout or exultution when tho 
bag was fuirly opened and emptied. "Didn’t I tell 
’em so? A necromancer’s wand, indeed! But 
what puzzles me is, if ho 'a goin’ to dig for gold, 
what docs he wont of hammers, and pickaxes, and 
such kind of things. A spade would do twice tho 
survive. Good gracious! if ho nint hammerin’ 
uwny on them ’ere rocks as if ho’d beat ’em all to 
smash.'' Yet, notwithstanding ho manful cflorts 
which Nahum made to " throw ear to tho winds’’ 
while he thus sat poering throilj h the blackberry- 
vines—the blackberries were, as yet, quite as green 
ns Nahum was—ho was conscious of some mis¬ 
givings as to what might possibly happen. IIo, 
therefore, occasionally glanced his eyes over his 
person to ascertain if he were still Nahum Nubbs— 
tho voritablo Nahum, who, for the soven aud twenty 
years ho had been an inhabitant of this mundano 
sphere, was the only living being ho had evor cored 
a straw for, or if by somo mysterious process ho 
was not gradually being transformed into an apo or 
a donkey, tho doplorahlo consequence of his temerity 
os hinted at by somo of Ilia acuto denizens of tho 
village. Ha could sco very plainly llmt his hands 
and feet remained the same as ever, and by the help 
of tho former, ha could also assure himself that his 
organs of hearing retained their originul form, nor 
seemed to threaten to change into a pair of thoso 
" sleek and amiable cars” which, attuchcd to tho 
head of Bully Bottom, had on a certain moonlight 
night so delighted Queen Titania. IIo also found 
that tho mandiblo portion of his faoo retained its 
usual form, and his nasal organ its usual promi¬ 
nence; ns yet showing no symptoms of melting 
harmoniously into tho upper lip like that of the 
monkey. 

When, after repeated trials, lie found that his face 
had parted with no curve, wrinkle, indentation, or 
protuberance natural and proper to his physiognomy, 
and that those fibrous cartilages which had always 
graced each sido of his head—every crook, turn, 
cranny, and corrugation of which were as familiar 
to him as the road to tho tavern—showed no tend¬ 
ency to approximate to the peculiar shape, or to 
increase to the generous size, of thoso useful organs 
when attached to the head of the animal still more 
stupid and far more useful than himself, ho began to 
feel as confident of his safety as he was vain of his 
superior sagacity. 

Nahum now felt quito comfortable, and putting 
his hands in his pockots and leaning back against 
the rock, ho watched tho proceedings of Mr. Stepney 
at his leisure. As to that place, distinguished by the 
appellation " Nobody-knows-whore,” it having never 
been delineated on map or chart, he had a right to 
suppose that it was a very fine place, and he was 
not going to worry himself about it. If he was 
destined to bo convoyed thithor, as tho price of his 
curiosity, he would, without doubt, be whisked 


along in a trice right through the air, and not have 
to go plodding on foot, ns he was obliged to now, 
bccauso everybody was so disobliging ns not to be 
willing to lend him their horses when lie wonted to 
lmvo n little bit of a harmless “spreo.” When 
arrived there, ho felt determined that he would bo 
governor or nothing—“ or porhaps," he added, re¬ 
considering this hasty resolve, “ I may lw coaxed 
to be capting of tho light infantry—no, I mean the 
troop,” recollecting the fatigue attendant on the 
exercise of his locomotive powers. 

Mr. Stepney now commenced examining the frag¬ 
ments which ho had separated from different masses 
of rock, a part of which ho deposited in the canvass 
bag. Somo of them, as they glanced in tho sun¬ 
beams, sparkled in the eyes of Nahum, like so many 
diutnonds, and these, lie had heard it suid, were 
moro valuable than gold. 

Nahum kept perfectly qnict till Mr. Stepney turned 
his face towards the village, and then stealthily stole 
to tho spot which had been the scene of operations. 

“ What if ho’s left somo evil sperits to guard his 
treasure while ho is gone,” said Nahum. " I heard 
him mutter over something about Mikcy and another 
name that had an outlandish sound that I don’t re¬ 
member, and maybe they aro the names ho calls 
’em by." 

While Nahum Nubbs was straining his optics in 
search of somo stray diamond, which lie hoped Mr. 
Stepney hod overlooked, that gentleman whs rapidly 
leaving the region of rocks and brier-hushes behind 
him. Taking a moro circuitous course in returning 
than ho had in going thither, after fifteen minutes’ 
walk, he found himself in a green, winding lane, 
where Kate Rcnwick was gathering wild-dowors, a 
profusion of which gemmed the borders of tho way. 
Although her face was familiar to him, it had never 
boforo struck him as being much handsomer than 
tho faces belonging to tho olhor girls of Buttonwood 
village. But now—perhaps it was owing to those 
beauliflors of tho complexion, exorciso and the fresh 
morning air—ho thought ho hud never seen so 
charming a countenance. 

Kate, on hor part, could not holp casting a few 
furtivo glances at the canvass bag which was such 
a mystery to the whole village. Whether he ob¬ 
served it or not it is impossible to say. At any rate, 
he rested tho beg upon tho green turf and delibe¬ 
rately untied tho strings. 

“ Have you evor turned your attention to mine¬ 
ralogy?" ho inquired. 

"I never have,” she replied, considerably abashed 
at being obliged to answer in tho negative. 

“ I have discovered a fine vuriuty of mica alxmt a 
mile from hero,” said he, and ho showed her some 
distinct prismatio crystals implanted on feldspar and 
shooting into quartz. "I bad been told,” ho added, 
" that a variety of this description might bo found 
near this village, and as I was anxious to make my 
cabinet of minerals as complete us possible, I came 
here for the purpose of procuring some of it. I 
have been richly rewarded, as I have found spcci- 
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mens, cquully fine, of several oilier minerals which 
1 wished to oblain." 

The coltugo inhabited by Kalo and her grand¬ 
mother was situated at Iho head of the lune. When 
arrived there, Kale thought she could do no less than j 
to invito Mr. Stepney to go in und rest after his long ■ 
walk. He readily accepted her invitulioti, and when ; 
he took off his hut, feeling, for Iho first time sinco : 
ho was a resident of the village, some anxiety as to 
the appearance of his physiognomy, hu brushed iho : 
hair from his forehead. Kuto, although sho had : 
always professed total indifibrenco in regard to that 
part of his countenance, did feel rather pleased 
when sho found that it not only exhibited tho bumps ; 
suid to bo exprossivo of a fino intellect, but (ns well it 
might, after being so long shielded from tho influ¬ 
ences of siin and air) that it proved to bo remurkubly 
fair and white. 

Mr. Stepney, although ho had acquired tho repu¬ 
tation of boing very taciturn, liked to tnlk when ho 
fell in compuny with persons that pleased him. No 
wonder, then, thnt ho indulged a little on tho present 
occasion, and that, consequently, tiino went by with 
winged rather than with leaden feet. Mrs. llen- 
wick was an exceedingly good listener, and Kule, 
though 

" Still the house affairs would draw her thence,” 

was able not only to catch tho greator part of what 
was said, but to throw in a word onco in n while, 
which, somehow, was always much to thu purpose. 
The noontido hour hnd arrived, and Mr. Stepney was 
not a little perplexed—imagining it to bo still quito 
early ill tho morning—to perceivo thnt n goodly 
savor of viands was mingled with the scent of roses 
und honeysuckles which camo in at tho open win¬ 
dows. He was easily persuaded by Mrs. lienwick 
to stay to dinner, and during Iho two additional 
weeks which ho remained in tho village, tho green 
lane, by some means, was always in tho range of 
his daily walks. 

Nahum Nubbs, whom wo left hunting for stray 
diamonds, felt in no very amiublo mood at proving 
unsuccessful, and in his anger bestowed on Mr. 
Stepney Iho epithets of “ menn-spirited, low-lived 
fellow,” together with several others neither luuda- 
lory nor complimentary. 

11 1 ’ll pounce right upon him, next time,” said he, 
11 and niako him go halves with me.” 

But Mr. Stepney, having, as ho believed, obtained 
specimens of all Iho minorals of any value which 
that region afforded, did not revisit tho spot wliero 
Nahum, day after day, lay in wait for him behind 
Iho blackberry-vines. Exasperated by continual 
disappointment, ho grew reckless. 

“1 didn’t mean to expose him,” said he, "but now 
I ’ll tell tho sillick men of his carryin’s on, I will. 
Ho‘s no right to rob Iho airth and rocks of treasure, 
when blow and smito is the order of the day from 


week in to week out for poor folks liko me, who 
have a nat’ral right to it ’cause wo wore bom here, 
and who halo work worse than pison.” 

Nahum did not wait for his indignation to subside, 
but went, at once, to Mr. Ovcrcye, the first select¬ 
man, and entered his conipluint. 

"It must bo looked into,” said Mr. Overeye, and 
ho immediately sent to notify his two coadjutors lu 
meet him in his own domicil at ten o’clock the en¬ 
suing morning, on business of great importance 
They did not fail to obey Iho summons, and found 
Mr. Ovcreyo ready to receive them in what ho 
termed Iho scllin’-rooin. Somewhat to Ihcir sur- 
prito they found that Nahum Nubbs was present, 
but they considered him a person of too littlo conse¬ 
quence to bo entitled to uuy notico from them. 

11 1 believe,gentlemen, you don’t see Mr. Nubbs,’’ 
said Mr. Overeye, who observed their neglect. 

Thus admonished, Mr. l’liskett, who was next to 
Mr. Ovcreyo in dignity of office, said, -‘Oh, I beg 
pardon; 1 hope to rco you well, Air. Nubbs;” while 
Mr. Hamper merely said, "How are you, Niilium ?” 

“Gentlemen,” suid Mr. Ovcrcye, ns soon ns Mr. 
Fliskelt und Air. Hamper were comforubly rculed, 
“you know tho inun thnt boards ut tho hotel—tliut 
is, you know him by sight.” 

“To lie suro wo do," said Air. Flisketl. 

"And you ’vo seen him at corlnin limes carrying 
a brown cunvass bag in his hand.” 

“To bo suro wo have,” ugnin responded Mr. 
Flisketl. “ Aly wile mid I saw him cornu out of 
tho lano where tho widow lienwick lives, one day 
last week, with Iho canvass bag in his hand.” 

“ And what do you supposo wus in it ?” said Mr. 
Ovcrcye. 

" That ’s Iho very thing that my wife and I 
couldn’t make out. Indeed, as you know, what ho 
carries in thut bag has been a puzzle to tho wholo 
village." 

“ Well, tho day you and your wife bow him come 
out of tho lane, it was full of diamonds.” 

“ Diamonds!” said Air. Fliskclt, opening his eyes 
wide with astonishment. 

“ Yes, Mr. Nubbs saw him when ho picked ’em 
up, just as cool as you or I would pick up a hill of 
potatoes.” 

11 If, on investigation, there should prove to be no 
mislukc, Mr. Nubbs will prove to be a public bene¬ 
factor then,” said Mr. Fliskett. 

“ Just so,” said Mr. Ovoreye. 

Nahum’s self-complacency, which hail boforo 
risen to high-wator-mark, would now have been ill 
danger of overflowing, if Mr. Damper had not re¬ 
marked that “ All is not gold that glistens.” 

This induced Mr. Fliskclt to ask Nahum if ho 
was suro that what he saw Air. Stepney pick up 
were diamonds. 

“ Suro?” said Nahum, indignant that thero should 
be any doubt expressed on tho subject. ” Didn’t 
tlioy flarli and sparklo so that they near upon blinded 
mo?” 

“ Oh I I didn’t know that,” said Air. Flisketl. 
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“ It is my mind," said Mr. Overeye, 44 that a 
committee be chosen to wait on Mr. Stepney, and 
see into the matter.’ 1 

“ Best call a mcelin* of our fellow townsmen 
then,” said Mr. Fliskett, 

iJ Why not choose a committee among ourselves?” 
said Mr. Overeye. 41 Wo should not give too much 
publicity to an afTair of this nature.” 

“Very true,” said Mr. Fliskett, 44 and I nominate 
Mr. Overoyo as the first committee-man to institute 
proper measures to secure certain treasure for the 
use uiid benefit of Buttonwood villuge—said treasure 
being, ns is supposed, in the possession of a person, 
al this lime a resident of said village, who is known 
by tho nume of Stepney. Will you not second the 
motion, Mr. Damper?” 

Mr. Dumperdid not speak, but gave an assenting 
nod. 

It was then put to vote; those in favor of choosing 
Mr. Ovoreyo holding up the right hand. Ho was 
then declared by Mr. Fliskett to bo unanimously 
elected. They then proceeded to chooso Mr. Flis- 
kett and Mr. Damper, and three committee-men 
being declured, according to precedent, to be tho 
legitimate number, Mr. Ovoreyo proposed Mr. Na* 
hum Nubbs ns a supernumerary. Nahum, who did 
not understand the meaning of the word, but im¬ 
agined that it mount something about supper, was 
ambitious of tho comfort as well as tho honor which 
ho supposed it involved. IIo, therefore, that there 
might bo no doubt as to bis acquiescence, imme¬ 
diately rose. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, 11 1, for one, are unanimous 
to be chose.” And when it was put to vote, that 
his sincerity might not be doubted, ho held up both 
bunds. They then agreed lhat, without loss of 
lime, they would wait on Mr. Stepney. 

When they arrived ul tho inn, he had, as Mr. 
Jellisoii informed them, just returned from his morn¬ 
ing walk. Mr. Overeye very formally announced 
to Mr. Jcllison that they were a committee chosen 
to wait on Mr. Stepuey relative to a matter of great 
importance. 

“I should think it must bo important if Nubbs is 
otto of the committee,” said the landlord. 

11 Mr. Nubbs is not one of the committee,” said 
Mr. Ovoroyo; “but circumstancesmako it desirable 
that ho should be present.” 

“ Yes,” said Nahum, “ I’m to bo to tho supper,” 
speaking confidentially to tho hostler, who stood list¬ 
ening to what was said. 

“ Fleasalct Mr. Slopnoy know that wo intend doing 
ourselves tho honor of visiting him in his room.” 

“ I 'in doubtful whether ho *11 consent to that,” 
said Mr. Jcllison, “ for ho don’t liko to have people 
go into his room, and always locks the door when 
ho goes out for a walk.” 

Upon this, Nahum Nubbs winked at tho three 
committee-men, while Mr. Fliskett acknowledged 
the wink by a desperate attempt to assume a look 
of profound wisdom, which eventuated in a most 
unnatural contortion of countenance. 


“Our business is of such a nature,” said Mr. 
Overeye, in answer to Mr. Jellison, 44 that it is 
necessary and proper lhat we should see him in his 
own room.” 

“Well, I ’ll speak to him about it,” said Mr. Jel¬ 
lison, and ho left the room for that purpose. 

After an absence of a few minutes, he returned. 

“Mr. Stepney,” said he, “would prefer to receive 
your visit in the parlor, but says, if there’s any spe¬ 
cial reason for your wishing to sco him in his room, 
that he has no particular objection. Walk this 
way, gentlemen.” 

Ju»t as Mr. Overeyo, who was next to the land¬ 
lord, reached the threshold, ho saw Mr. Stepney 
take the mysterious canvass bag from tho table and 
slip it into the closet. 

Mr. Stepney received them with great politeness, 
and, after a few cursory remarks, waited for them 
to make known the object of their visit. A profound 
silence remnined for several minutes, except that 
Mr. Overeyo said “Ahem,” which was responded 
to m like manner by Mr. Fliskett. 

Mr. Overeyo, after a second attempt to clear his 
throat, remarked lhat Buttonwood village was very 
poor. “ The nieetia’-house, town-house, and school- 
house,” said he, 44 all want repairing to make ’em 
any way decent and comfortable, and we should 
have done it before now, only wo lucked the 
means.” 

I 44 1 begin to understand the object of your calling 
: on mo now,” said Mr. Stepney. “You wish to 
i raise a subscription to defray tho expenses of the 
repairs you mention. I seldom put my name upon 
j a subscription paper; but if this will do you any 
I good”—and as he spoke he placed a fifty dollar hill 
1 upon Mr. Qvereyc’s knee— 44 it will give me much 
: pleasure if you will accept it.” 

Mr. Overeye, not knowing exactly what to say. 

| remained silent. Mr. Fliskett, who was of a tem- 
| perament more pugnneions as well as vivacious than 
Mr. Overeyo, said, “We ain’t to be bought off so, 
j Mr. Stepney.” 

> 44 Indeed, gentlemen,” said Mr. Stepney, “ I 

! should be glad to give twice that sum ; but the truth 
; is, having prolonged my sojourn in the village much 
t beyond what I at first intended, I can’t well spare 
I any more just now.” 

j “ We ain’t after your money,” said Mr. Over* 
[ eye, gathering courage irom the somewhat defiant 
! air assumed by Mr. Fliskett. “What wo ore after 
! is that brown canvass hog you bid away so 
[ slyly into tho closet as I was stepping into the 
! room.” 

I 44 You are very welcome to the bag,” said Mr. 

I Stepney, “ if you will permit mo to retain what is 
i in it.” 

“ Without doubt,” Raid Mr. Fliskett, “ but, unfor¬ 
tunately for you, tho contents of the bng are exactly 
what wo want, and, what is more, exactly what w« 
intend to have before wo leave this room.” 

“Not without my consent, I presume,” said Mr. 
Stepney. 
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“ Yes, sir, we do, if you show yourself disposed 
(o withhold your consent,” said Mr. Fliskett. 

“ That would be somewhat hard,” said Mr. Step¬ 
ney, “after all the fatigue and troublo I have en¬ 
dured in order to obtain them.” 

“I would have you know, sir,” said Mr. Fliskett, 
“that the laud which has been the scene of your 
depredations belongs to the village of Buttonwood, 
and that any treasure found thereon should by right 
be appropriated to the improvement and emolument 
of said village.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Mr. Stepney. 

“Then, why do you persist in retaining the trea¬ 
sure you found there 1” asked Mr. Fliskett. 

“ I have found no treasure, there or elsewhere,” 
he replied. 

“Fortunately,” said Mr. Overeye, “there ’s a 
person present who was an eye-witness, on one 
occasion, to your proceedings. Mr. Nubbs, you 
saw Mr. Stepney gather up a quantity of diamonds 
which hod originally lieen iml>edded in certain rocks, 
and put them into a certain brown canvass bag V* 

“ Yes, sir, I sot peepin’ through somo blackberry- 
vines ever so long, and seed him go through a whole 
it ring of his manoeuvres.” 

“ Mr. Nubbs is not a mineralogist, I perceive,” 
said Mr. Stepney, “ or ho would not have mistaken 
some specimens of mica, which I was so fortunate 
as to find, for diamonds,” and, taking the canvass 
bag from the closet, he emptied its contents on tho 
table. 

“Are these what that numskull took for dia¬ 
monds?” said Mr. Fliskett. 

“I apprehend so,” replied Mr. Stepney. “When 
you arrived, I had just finished selecting those 
which I thought worth preserving from a largo 
quantity, which, if you will take the trouble to look, 
you will seo lying upon tho closet-floor. 

“You won’t make me believe,” said Nahum, 
“ that any man that has his reasons, and might bo 
sett in’ cool and comfortable in tho tavern, would 
walk the matter of a mile, and then pound and ham¬ 
mer away a whole hour at a time for tho «*ako of 
such a mess of rubbish as that ’ere is. I wouldn’t, 
I know.” « 

This was said to Mr. Overeye, whom ho had 
drawn aside, after which, lowering his voice still 
more, nothing could bo heard but the words 
“wizard,” “charm,” “bewitch,” and others of 
similar import. 

“What if he ’s cast n mist before our eyes!” 
said Mr. Fliskett, who together with Mr. Dumper 
had now joined them. 

“ Cast a fiddlestick beforo ’em twice as soon,” said 
Mr. Damper. 

But Mr. Fliskett, whose region of bnmpology ex¬ 
hibited so remarkable u development of itiarvelous- 
ness, that, in comparison, tho bumps of cautiousness 
almost hid their diminished heads, was too much 
absorbed in tho subject under discussion to pay any 
attention to this disdainful remark. He even became 
bo forgetful of Mr. Stepney’s proximity as not to 


take the precaution of speaking in tho suppressed 
tone of voice which Mr. Overeye, and oven Nahum 
Nubbs, thought it prudent and proper to speak, when 
discussing a question in that person’* presence. The 
consequence was that Mr. Stepney discovered that 
ho was supposed to be on belter terms with a 
certain personage more renowned for craft than 
honesty, than was becoming in a person who pre¬ 
tended to have any cluim to mingle with respcctablo 
society. As he had no taste for contests of any kind 
whether gymnastic or arguinental, and found that 
the heat of their discourse, which was greatly in¬ 
tensified by the depreciatory exclamations of “ fiddle¬ 
stick!” “nonsense!” and others of similar import, 
adroitly thrown in by Mr. Damper, was rapidly 
rising 1o a dangerous point, he discreetly forbore 
any attempt to clear himself of the startling, and 
what to him appeared the novel, imputation. He 
bethought himself of what ho deemed a wiser and 
more pacificatory course. 

Having, on more occasions than one, observed 
that tho fumes of excitement and angry disputation 
frequently subsido and vanish, as it were, amid the 
cloud of steam rising from a well-spread hoard, lie 
slipped out of tho room and requested Mr. Jellison 
to causo dinner to be prepared for bis uninvited 
guests, of the best the larder afforded, and in tho 
best possible style. When, somo time afterward. 
Mr. Fliskett looked at his watch, and, to his asto¬ 
nishment, found that it was two o’clock instead of 
twelve, os ho had apprehended, Mr. Stepney took 
the opportunity to invito them all to slay and partake 
of tho dinner, then in courso of preparation, which 
ho had, as he informed them, ordered expressly for 
their entertainment. The eyes of Nahum Nubbs 
twinkled with delight at this announcement, but Mr. 
Ovcroye and Mr. Fliskett thought it incumbent on 
them to make sundry excuses. When, howover, 
they descended to tho dining-room, the sight of tho 
good cheer proved a temptation not to bo resisted. 

The three committee-men—tho supernumerary 
included*—proved, beforo they rose from table, that 
their entertainer was right in supposing that a broil 
of tender steak may sometimes prove a good remedy 
for a tough embroilment, and that tho emollilion of 
any little asperities of temper may frequently bo 
more successfully achieved by tickling the palate 
with well-seasoned viands than by tingling the car 
With highly-pcppcrcd arguments. 

lienee, should it be desirable to convert an oppo¬ 
nent into an ally, if his gastronomical tastes bo 
found to predominate over his intellectual, it would 
be licltcr policy to levy upon the larder than tho 
lungs, os tho former might, at least, uflbrd material 
for a good hash, while the latter might only give re¬ 
sonance to harsh words. This method might Lo 
recommended more particularly to those persons 
who are given to wlmt is called “arguing the case,” 
it being plain that, in most cases, it would afford a 
much better chance of gaining the case. 

Not many days afterward, Mr. Stepney bade faro 
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well to the village or Buttonwood. The inhabitant*, 
with the exception of Kato ltenwick and hor grand¬ 
mother, supposed it to bo a final furewell. They, 
however, found themselves mistaken, as at the 
close of six weeks ho returned, when thcro was a 
wedding at the cotlago which stood at the head of 
the green lane. 


As for Nahum Nubbs, his hallucination respecting 
tho diamonds unhappily did not prova a lesson from 
which he gathered wisdom. As he had always 
been in the habit of doing, he continued, not only to 
exercise his ingenuity, but frequently to labor very 
hard, in order to find somo way by which lie could 
live without labor. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

" Her eyebrows’ slinpo woe liko the nerlnt bow. 

Her check, nil purplo with the bcnm or youth, 
Mounting, nt tiinea, to n trnnapnrent glow, 

Ae if her veins rnn lightning; she, in sooth, 

Possessed nn uir, nnil grncc, by no menus common, 
Her sluturo lull—1 halo a dumpy woman." 

Brnox. 

'Tin night. Not tlio soft and moonlit hour in 
wliivlt pools delight to busk ami tlroatn. Not tlio 
summer night, wills its jeweled canopy, ntid its woo¬ 
ing zephyrs, nml nightingales, about which lovers so 
rant and rave. This is a fierce and frunlic night. 
Tlio |uill-liko clouds hang low, and no heaven 
henin, from tlio bright realms afar, pierces their 
dense mid lienvy drapery. Dismal, and cold, and 
boisterous is ibis night, upon which tlio moon re- 
fuses to shine, and tlio timid slurs daro not look. 
The winds sweep through tlio grand primeval forest, 
uud the loll Irccs bend their giant forms, and reel 
in tlio relentless blast. Tlio sullen winds lull and 
whisper low and distantly—and then they gntlior 
strength and rush onward with redoubled fury. 
The dead leaves shiver in tlio forsaken pathway 
and run wildly on. A lonely wanderer draws her 
clonk inure closely, and slut, loo, rashes reckless on 
hor way. Oh! Ilia fierce storm comes on, and in 
tlio darkness sho is lost! Hush—somo one comes— 
she shrinks into the corner of a dilapidated fence, 
and prays it may be help at Inst. 

Thu horseman draws his roin. 

" Who goes (hero ho asks. 

"A poor benighted woman," replies our wan¬ 
derer. 

"llnvo you Inst your way?" kindly inquired the 
horseman, struck by the pluintivo lono of the be¬ 
nighted one. 

•• I mn a strangor, sir, and look for shelter from 
the storm." 

" Then you had bailor coma with me. Suppose 
you get up behind 7 My animal is gentle and trusty, 
though unused to tlio sex.” 

The wanderer trembled, and hositalcd. 

■i Come!" said the man, impatiently, "lam in a 
hurry. If you remain here, you may die of cold 
before morning." Uo dismounted to assist her. 

" Thank you, sir; thank you kindly, but—" 

" Pshaw I Whore is your hand T Just get on the 
fence, and jump this way." 

The female, with difficulty, got on tho fence, and 
extended her hand. The gentleman lifted hor up. 


Ha started, and muttered something— for tho hand 
was a jewoled hand, and velvet wrappings enveloped 
Ilia porson who called herself " a poor benighted 
woman." 

" Humph!" said tho horseman, adjusting himself 
on his saddle. "Arc you securely sealed, imidiim ? 
Von will linva to waivo all ceremony, if you pleuse, 
and just pass your arm nrouiid my wnist.” 

Tin's wns very politely spoken. Tlio eoy Indy 
clasped tlio burly form of that eminent practitioner, 
Dr. Jack Hinton, and nwny tlioy wont. Over bill 
and (Into, through quagmires and swiftly running 
creeks, wliilu (lie snow, blown in numberless eddies, 
covered the faeo of the ctirlli. A faint light glim¬ 
mered lieforo them, and the good steed halted at his 
mnstcr’s well-known gato. Dr. Hinton lifted tlio 
unknown lady down, and carried tier into a warm 
end well-lighted room. Here tlio lights revealed to 
our astonished host a perfect treasure of a woman. 
Tlio doctor stood transfixed lieforo tlio rndiant lieing 
whoso checks wero glowing, not from tho rattier 
severe jolting sho laid reeoived from his very gentlo 
animal, ilu Istcamo confused. He bustled nbotil— 
drew somo chairs—pulled tho bell—poked the fire— 
coughed, and really seemed very much put to his 
trumps. To lull the truth, the doctor wns no Indies’ 
mnn—nml ho nclually did not know what it IhisI 
became him (odoiiiidorcxisliiigeircumstniices. Per¬ 
ceiving his discomfiltiro, and most hopeless embar¬ 
rassment, our heroine exerted herself to relievo him. 
Sho throw oil' her black velvet clonk and lint, and 
adjusted her ringluls, nml, with iniinitnblo grnec, 
thanked him for his kindness. She sal down, drew 
oft' a dainty pair of India-rubbers—and was much 
more at home Ilian her worthy host. Dr. Hinton 
Blood bewildered. Ho twirled his wnteh-koy con¬ 
vulsively, and finally bounded from tho room. 

"Heigh-ho!” cried tlio Indy, “I surely linvo not 
driven tho good man from his own house !" 

At first the doctor wns desperate, and recklessly 
resolved to abandon the premises altogether; but, 
having madly cleared tho pnssngo, better feelings 
canto over him, nnd ha relented. Instead of rashly 
going lo Jericho, ho went to tho kitchen, aroused old 
Silvy, the cook, and ordered a supper which would 
tempt a princess. Having effected this, ho began to 
roturn slowly lo tlio room in which lie left his guest. 
He could not summon tho resolution to face her 
again, and yet the doctor was mortal, though a 
bachelor, and a fine faco and flashing eyes had 
charms even for him. 

" Pshaw," said he, as he loitered nervously on 
the way. " I am not afraid of her, not I. I have 
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seen black eyes beforo in *ny life, and ringlets, too— 
but—bul—ahem !" 

ifu was now fairly in tlto room, nml there was no 
retreat. Alter fivo minutes of profound silence, bo 
remarked— 

“ 1—I—buvo ordered supper, madam, and will 
have it served up here, madam—if—if—it meet with 
your np—up—probation.” 

After litis stammering speech, lie proceeded to 
examine his little linger nail closely, and to look like 
a thief, 

“ You arc very kind, my dear sir. 1 have not 
dined, and assure you a little supper would be gladly 
welcomed." 

Now this was so clearly and cnlmy said, and the 
Indy seemed so anxious to bo free mid easy, that the 
doctor wished his vutuvaise /tonic fur nwuy, and sal 
down before the fire. He magnanimously resolved 
to be quite as self-jMisscsscd ns tho lady herself, nml 
he bravely commenced in thiswise: lie crossed 
his right leg over his left, and closely examined his 
hoot. This failing to inspire duo confidence, ho un¬ 
crossed these miraculous extremities, and threw llio 
left limb over the right. During these highly in¬ 
teresting preliminaries, tho lady’s eyes twinkled 
merrily, and, had tho doctor only ventured to look, ho 
might have seen one of tho prettiest dimples diving 
about her mouth nml cheek that ever bewildered a 
bachelor. 

“Mrs. llialon is not at homo?" said tho lady, 
with dilllcttlty suppressing a smile. 

“ No; not exactly, inndum. That is to say, I am 
n bachelor, madum, but sincerely hope, miss, yon 
will not allow so unimportant a fact to—to—cause 
you—to—" 

“ He fuse your hospitality," said she, seeing her 
entertainer completely hors dn combat. “ I believe 
the houscloss and homeless are not generally so fus- 
I id ions, doctor." 

“ Hut you have friends, 1 am quite sure, mndnm. 
Very many friends, 1 am convinced; though there 
arc not many who could feel moro highly honored 
than myself in having tho privilege of entertaining 
yon." 

Hurrah for Dr. Jack ! By dint of sundry unexam¬ 
pled corporeal feats, ho had delivered quite a snug 
little speech to the ludy, and he felt belter, con¬ 
siderably better, nfler wards. 

If my render would like to know cxncily tho phy¬ 
sical condition of that estimable man, Dr. Jack 
Hinton, she must first imagine n colossal iceberg, 
apparently cold, unscalable, and highly dangerous to 
navigation. She must then imagine this terrific 
iceberg, standing menacingly out upon the high 
seas, to 1)0 inwardly consumed by a fierce volcano, 
which boils, and spits, and rages, and tries frnn- 
tically to let ofT steam, while it is held in durance 
vile by the strong, consolidated ice of ages. 

Thus, that iceberg, Dr. Jack, sat before his fair 
and fascinating guest. He was dying to be agree¬ 
able to hor; wishing and praying for somothing 
really nice to pay to hor, bo anxious to thaw, and bo 


genial and hospitable, and yet looking moro like a 
jiolnr bear than a bcnovolenl man, whose heart was 
teeming with every nohlo quality the world ad¬ 
mires. 

A servant brought in a tray laden with delicacies. 
Tho doctor and his guest snt Ws-d-m. Never 
chatted Indy so delightfully over hor ten, ns did the 
fair creature opposite Dr. Hinton. She saw his dif¬ 
fidence was the only bur to their soeiubilily ; and so 
she wus easy, and winning, mid cosy, and comfort¬ 
able, but, unlike the great Lamartine, not confiden¬ 
tial. 

Tho doctor finished his meal, and conversed two 
hours with tho fairest and most bewitching of her 
sex, without ever learning who she was, or whence 
she enmo, and whither she intended to go. 

This bachelor, iqxm whom our adventurous he¬ 
roine hud so fortunately stumbled, was a strange 
animal. Ho was what is called a woman-hater. 
Not one of tho fair sex hud he ever regarded with 
tho least degreo of toleration. They were, to him, 
a band of frisky, giggling, unstable, and silly crea¬ 
tures, unworthy the consideration of a man of sense. 
Like all old bachelors, who ensconce themselves 
in high dudgeon in old, dingy, uncomfortable, rat- 
infested dwellings, he knew nothing of tho sex. 
Ho was astonished to find, upon close inspection, 
that tho ladies, or that, at least, our heroine, was not 
tho bugbear bo hud conjured up. Ho had heard 
them called vexatious, hard to please, overbearing, 
mulish, pettish, obstinate, given to tho sulks, and 
liable, at times, to wheedle a well-disposed man out 
of his soven senses. In this belief lie had led a 
wretched lifo, and was more nfruid of tho dear, 
harmless creatures than of on army with banners. 
Behold ho was now thrust, by Providenco, into tho 
presence of one likely to overturn nil his precon¬ 
ceived opinions of tho bettor and fuirer portion of 
creation. She was gcntlo, bland, easy, yielding, 
conversable, affable, in abort, tho very personifica¬ 
tion of nn ideal which hud once infected the doctor's 
heart, and %vhich he had firmly believed was only 
an illusion peculiar to youth. 

“But who is sho? who is she?" asked tho doctor 
of himself a hundred times thul night, ns ho pitched 
and tossed upon his heretofore downy lied. Was 
sho n wretched spirit sent to licguile him and to lead 
him into all sorts of difficulties? Or was she that 
good angel, conio at last, for whom, through boy¬ 
hood, manhood, and old-bachelorhood, he now, upon 
his lonely bed, acknowledged he hud in secret 
sighed. He tossed, and reasoned, and asked strango 
questions of himself, until day, with its sober gray, 
cooled tho fever of his brain. 

Without ono wink of sleep, ho arose and consulted 
his mirror with eager and unusual anxiety. lie 
shaved, ho sighed, ho tied his neckcloth and adjusted 
his shirt-collar. Was over man so out of Boris? 
Ho had never found himself so hopelessly ugly. 
Being disgusted with himself, ho of course loll into 
a passion with everything aliout him. Ho flew out 
violently at Dick, his valet, stormed at old Silvy, 
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stamped and roved, turned up Jack in the kitchen, 
kicked two hounds, and upset a grave cat. After 
which, lie sauntered about his grounds. Of course 
they presented a pleasing prospect, being covered 
with ice and snow. In an oblivious moment, lio idly 
run his fingers through his hair. “Merciful Knox!’* 
Ho encountered a bald place about the size of half a 
dollar! Horror-stricken, ho whirled around, and 
there stood his fair guest, like Hebe, in the back 
porch. 

“Good gracious!" murmured the doctor, ns he 
approached. “ She is as fresh and blooming ns an 
opening rose this cold morning. Good morning, 
madam," said ho, drawing near. 

This idea of calling that fair, dazzling creature 
“ mndom," could only have originated witli a bache¬ 
lor. No married man would have been so ungnllant. 
The Indy bowed and smiled. Oh, such a smile ! It 
danced upon the doctor’s heart iiku sunshine on a 
brook. 

“ What sweet flowers!" she said, pointing to some 
sickly, rickety plants, which the doctor had cooped 
up in a dismal green-house. “I suppose these 
were gotten up merely ns on experiment, to relievo 
ennui.” 

“Ha! ha!" laughed the gcntlcmnn, nervously. 
“ I dare say you think ennui cannot bo driven from 
the premises, madam, but—but it is not so dull here, 
upon iny word." 

“ Not dull in cold, snowy» sleety weather ?" said 
the lady, drawing her shawl. 

“ No, madam, upon my word. I—I—sometimes 
think old Time almost strikes a trot. Ho goes so 
fast, madam ; indeed, ho docs.” 

“ Ho never llies, I am suro," replied the fair one, 
turning into tho house. 

Our hero—for Dr. Hinton is our horo—humbled 
and chagrined, followed her. 

“ You aro from the city*, perhaps, madam?" ob¬ 
served the M.D., deferentially. 

“ No ; not from tho city," she replied, a strange 
fire flashing from her eyo, 

“ Ahem—you—a—extended your walk too far, 

1 presume, last evening; and was surprised to find 
it so late when I overtook you, I dare say, madam." 

“ No; I had not walked very Tar. I knew it was 
Into " 

What a cunning lady was the doctor’s guest! 
Sho had no more idea of letting him know her 
flame and destination than she had of flying to the 
moon. The curious host, fairly baffled, asked her 
in to breakfast; and onco more the ihir, dashing, 
brilliant beauty and tho quaint old bachelor sat tiV 
a-vi.t. Gracefully she poured the coflee, and did 
ihe honors for him. She chatted away, too, most 
pleadingly, and made the doctor laugh outright at 
some of her drolleries. Behold, in her fairy pre¬ 
tence, Elysium opened unto Dr. Jack Hinton ! Her 
conversation, like milk and honey, flowed refresh¬ 
ingly into his ears, and he leaned back in his choir 
and was thankful. His coffee was as nectar, and 
white he quaffed the fragrant cup bis eyes roved en¬ 


raptured over a face radiant, and teaming with 
intellect and grace. Such a breakfast he had never 
eaten before. He looked back into tho past, and 
found it nil a blank compared to this delicious mo¬ 
ment. lie looked forwurd into the future, and the 
coming days and years actually menaced him. lie 
sank back into tho present and listened to the soft, 
cooing voice, and looked upon the fresh aiul youthful 
face, and forgot ull things else besides, A knotty 
head is protruded in at tho door, and a strnngo voice 
speaks thus to our eminent practitioner— 

“Miss lliggens says as how do bnby is wuss. 
De truck what you gen it wnrn’t no manner of use ; 
and she wants you to ride over tlinr jest ns quick as 
you ken." 

“ Good gracious !" exclaimed the doctor, turning 
fiercely upon the intruder. “ Do Airs. lliggens’ 
children never get tetter—never sleep—never allow 
friends or foes one oblivious moment?" 

“ It do not sleep, marster—dal it don’t. It ain’t 
slept a wink for more ’n three nights hand running, 
and it keeps constant crying and cryiijg, tint well 
mi?less she don’t know what upon tho ycarth to 
do." 

“Well, do tell Dick to get the black horse," said 
the good mau, impatiently. 

The fuir nymph smiled and dropped her faultless 
lids, and bade the doctor go to see the poor woman’s 
child. 

“But you will bo alone," he said. 

“ Oh, that is nothing. I can just sit here, at your 
window, and await your return." 

“And you will bo glad to see me coming?" asked 
the doctor, a glorious thrill rushing to his heart. 

The lady was silent. 

“ Oh, do not mind snying so, for pity’s sake!" he 
cried. “Say you will have a pleasant word for me 
when I return, and a smile, and I can gallop over 
tho hills with a new heart." 

“ My dear, kind sir, you certainly value a smile 
and a pleasant word most highly. Surely, 1 shall 
smile when I sec you again. Is thero any very 
great favor in that ?" 

“ I don’t know," said the doctor, making a pause, 
ond musing. “ Bui a cheering smilo and a bright 
face at one’s favorite window, and a pleasant, kind 
voico as one enters benumbed with cold, are chnrm- 
ing to contemplate. Upon my word, they revive 
one’s spirits wonderfully, mndnm." 

The lady was silent, and tho long lashes drooped 
on her delicate, rose-tinted check. 

Before taking his departure, our hero opened tho 
doors of his choice library to his fair guest. He 
laid before her his objects of vertn, his drawings, 
skulls, fossils, and curiosities of all descriptions. 
Some splondid paintings were uncovered, and the 
lady found herself in a suite of rooms, surrounded 
by objects worthy tho attention of a connoisseur. 
Sho discovered lhat her shy and diffident host whb a 
inan of no mean talents and acquirements. His 
very tongue seemed suddenly loosed when convers¬ 
ing on bis favorite topics, lie forgot his mauvatas 
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honte, and was an entertaining and highly cultivated 
umatcur. 

11 Now these rooms aro at your service, madam, 
l’ray command everything I have. My servants 
are ready to obey you. Just make yourself at home, 
and you will confer a favor,” said the doctor, draw* 
ing on his gloves. 

“ Thank you, sir; you aro very kind.” 

11 But you will not leave while I am away ?” said 
the gentleman. “ Do not scruple to remain hero. 

I shall return in about two hours; and liapo you 
will allow me to offer my house and all it contains 
to you, so long ns you can remnin contented.” 

Again she thanked him ; but she did not say sho 
would stay. 

Poor Dr. Hinton could scarcely tear himself 
away. He feared the fair vision would vanish in his 
absence, and he lingered yet a little while near her. 

Finally ho went; and in two hours ho returned 
to find his innamorata gone. He was not naturally 
a passionate man; but this made him furious. Ho! 
all the fine, elaborate castles ho had reared within 
the last twenty-four hours lay at his feet a shape¬ 
less mass! Ho had been elevated but to be dashed 
down; ho had been cheered only to feel a deeper 
gloom. He must return to Iho old routine, and livo 
during Iho long, long hours unloved, unsoothed, un- 
chccred. Ho ranted and raved, cursed Iho hour he 
was born, and also Mrs. Higgins and child. Ho 
threw down his fur cap, and crushed it with his 
bool heel as ho would a viper. He pulled Dick by 
the ears; and when old Silvy, according to custom, 
civilly asked him whut ho would havo for dinner, 
he bnilc her “get out!” Having composed his 
nerves in this masterly and scientilio manner, ho 
deliberately sat him down and resolved to bo as 
miserable as possible. 

Tho snow lay cold and unmoved upon the bosom 
of tho earth. All nature was congealed. Night 
came, and with it came also the blue-devils to 
haunt and harass our bachelor until bed-time. Oh, 
tie was so supremely miserable! and, during tho 
long, still hours, such thoughts as these came 
marching up like spectres to beguile him in his 
sadness:— 

•> It is not good for man to live alono. Behold 
how I eke out life! The sands drop slowly, and 
each hour brings its own discomfort. 1 sec men, 
no mare formed or fitted to bo loved than I, sur¬ 
rounded by hale lads and blooming girls, and the 
idols of sweet, confiding creatures, who carry hea¬ 
ven in their gentle bosoms. I see brutes being 
loved by nngcls. I see all happy and begirt by ten¬ 
der tics but myself. Ho! I despise myself! 1 
wish I was dead and decently interred this very 
minute!” 

Thus lie sat and mused, all solitary and alone, and 
was on the vergo of suicide. Hud a gentle wifo 
but ran her fingers through his linir, or a prattling 
bov but climbed upon his knee, there would have 
been none of this. No murmurs ngainst fate—no 
wish for oblivion. 


Morning, noon, and night the form of his mysteri¬ 
ous visitor huunted the mind of tho bachelor. Ho 
had sketched her a hundred limes, and his jealous 
heart treasured up every gruco and beautiful line 
which distinguished her above all others of her sex. 
The large, flashing eye; the lip, and Iho cliunging 
dimple which coyly lay near it; the midnight 
tresses, nnd softly arched brow; the peculiar tang 
froid; tho easy und graceful address, spiced with 
a little piquant boldness, which, of all things on 
earth, ho admired; Iho imperious toss of the 
huughty head, and tho majestic enrringo, and the 
soft and witching tones of her voice, all, all were 
conjured up by tiis too fuilhful memory, and lie em¬ 
balmed them in his good, pure heart, and there they 
lay as all bo had ever known of beauty and of love. 

Life became now a burden to our bachelor friend. 
Time did not even kindly strike a trot, but groped 
along heavily, slowly, and oppressively. Oh, tho 
long, long hours of that dreary, hopeless winter! 
Who can measure them?—who can tell how pain¬ 
fully they passed away ? I cannot, I am sure; for 
I love old Winter, with its heavy frosts and bridal 
snows, its long evenings and cosy nights, and roar¬ 
ing, cheering fires. I havo heard old bachelors talk 
about the horrors of these; and my imagination will 
sometimes sketch thorn as they yawn, and smoke, 
and twirl thoir lingers, and poko tho lire, and con¬ 
sult their creeping watches, and wish in vain for 
something on earth to do. I do not like to dwell 
upon thoir misorios. Not I. I had rather marshal 
up the married man, who returns from his office, 
after Ilia busy day, to meet the baby’s eager greet¬ 
ing and his wife's glad kiss at the door—who finds 
his paper ready aired, his slippers and his gown all 
wailing, the tiro briskly burning, and a welcome 
evorywhoro—who in sorrow finds a comforter, 
and in joy finds others happy through him. 


CHAPTER II. 
dr. uinton’s plans, etc. 

In tho course of lime, our hero became desperate, 
and ruthlessly abandoned his hermitage, loaving 
Mrs. Higgins’ interesting family in the hands of 
Providence. He determined to venture out boldly 
into tho world; for hope whispered of his fairy 
vision careering about in those unknown and dread¬ 
ed realms. Accordingly, the faithful narrator ran 
trace him to tho city. Wo find him taking lodgings 
at tho fushionubto hotel; but we can glean no in¬ 
formation concerning the mysleriuuB unknown, for 
whom ho so ardently sighed. Being a millionaire, 
and a mnn known for his talents und acquirements, 
ho was taken in hand by the ” upper ten.” Though 
timid nnd coy, he frequented the highest places and 
looked in at pnrtius, and was quite a cutch for a 
season. But, I must confess, lie could not swell 
with tho city beaux. Ho could not rattle away for 
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Hours without a subject; nor could he.mnnago his 
list so gracefully, or adjust the folds of his cloak so 
d la mode! but ho was a man for all that—a man 
worth twenty foplings and as many polka dancers. 
Ho stuinmered and blushed before the Indies, but 
uinong men of sense his words seldom fell unheeded. 
Muster of his profession, a scholar, a lover of poe¬ 
try and the ftno arts, a connoisseur, a moderate and 
well-road politician, filled with knowledge of no 
ordinary kind, he was esteemed by all those whoso 
esteem was worth having. 

Hut ho was no companion for giggling misses in 
their teens and fashionable belles, and, consequently, 
this really great and good man concluded there was 
no good in him. He would gladly Itavo exchanged 
places with any moustached dandy who could en¬ 
counter a lady without a blush. There seemed to 
be a great Chinese wall, or some such impervious 
structure, built round about him, from which tho fair 
sox fled in consternation. It really was provoking 
that our good friend Dr. Jack, rich in tho goods of 
this world, with a deep heart of tho purest and 
holiest feelings, should pino in single-blessedness, 
while nico young ladies were running olf with im¬ 
pertinent clerks, and giving their fuir hands away 
to rough, surly, uncivilized fellows, who knew no 
moro of their worth than of the great Koh-ce-moo 
diamond. Being in Rome, ho determined to do as 
the Romans, and, accordingly, Dr. Hinton consulted 
a fashionable tailor, who faithfully promised to 
make an Adonis of him in four-and-twenty hours. 
A hair doctor was also called in, who, with a potent 
preparation, attacked the bald place about tho sizo 
of half a dollar, of which wo Itavo before made 
honorable mention. This barren, spot was rubbed 
with zeal and vigor, until it shone like burnished 
plate; and further this deponent saith not. Finally, 
Dr. Hinton was seen to purchase a handsome light 
carriage and a dashing pair of bays. Soon alter 
this, ho left town for a place called Belgrava, tho 
residence of Colonel Vcmon and lady, who were 
the only relatives he had in the world. We cannot 
describe tho wonder and amazement of Colonel 
Vernon, lady, and family, when they saw their rela¬ 
tive descend from his glittering carriago and ap¬ 
proach their door. 

“Como, my dear, do lot's go and meet him,” 
cried the lady, running to tho door and falling into 
the arms of her cousin Jack. 

"Bless my heart and soul!" cried the doctor, 
receiving her embraces as best he could, while the 
tears stood in his eyes. 

"Oh, why have you not thought of us before?” 
said the Indy, while Colonel Vernon grasped, with 
great fervor, the hand of thoir estranged, but still 
dear relntivo. 

They led him into their comfortablo parlor, gave 
him the seat of honor, and tho little ones pressed 
nround him. There was so much real warmth in 
their welcome, and so much plcasuro beaming from 
their eyes, that the isolated bacholor was overcome. 
He did not know there was so rnuoh warmth of 


heart in the world. His good heart expanded ’nentb 
tho genial hospitublc glow. He fondled the chil¬ 
dren, he chatted, ho grew merry, and, to his sur¬ 
prise, ho began to be like oilier men. 

"Where is Clara?” inquired Mrs. Vernon of Iter 
eldest. 

"She is up stairs,” said John, "and will not 
come down.” 

" Did you tell her, my son, Ihnt our cousin, Dr. 
Hinton, was here, and that I particularly desired 
she should make his acquuintunco?” 

" Yes, inninma; but sho said sha had an engage¬ 
ment, and must go home immediately.” 

During this conversation, which the doctor had 
scarcely noticed, ha was occupied with tho baby. 
Ho was making himself highly interesting to his in- 
fnntlno capacity. Ho had, secundum artem, drawn 
out his watch, hold it to baby’s car, whereupon he, 
with great glee, clapped his tiny hands and cried 
out, " Tick ! tick! tick!” to tho wonder and delight 
of papa and mamma. Finally, ho took the baby to 
the window to show him all tho "pretties.” 

“ Call tho chickens for cousin Jack,” entreated 
mamma, anxious to arouso some more surprising 
talents, which sho know lay dormant in that re¬ 
markable baby’s cranium. But ho, like all other 
babies, would not exhibit his accomplishments when 
particularly requested; but, it appearellt, was far 
more extraordinarily gifted away in the nursery, 
when no ono was near save tho roliablo witness. 
But what cared cousin Jack at this critical moment 
for babies or thoir wonderful feats? He gasps for 
breath, a tremor seizes his compact frame, and his 
eyes start, like bullets, from their proper spheres. 

Everybody run hero! for, behold, upon the lawn 
trips tho fairy figure of the mysterious unknown! 
Tho flashing oyes are turned towards the window, 
and onco more the doctor drinks in tho strange, 
thrilling light which had robbed life of its quiet 
bachelor pleasures, and made his home a blank. 
Sho tripped rapidly on. 

“ Stop, madam I” cried tho doctor, dropping the 
baby into unknown space, and springing out of tho 
window. « Slop, madam ! a word with you if you 
pleaso!” 

A laugh as clear as a bell rang out from thoso 
rosy, mocking lips, and tho doctor’s innamornta sped 
before him like an arrow. Such a race has seldom 
been seen as was witnessed by Colonel Vernon Olid 
family from their drawing-room window. The re¬ 
nowned Dr. Hinton, whoso fume as a practitioner 
extended far and near, whoso dignity and reserve 
were proverbial, running like mnd after their es¬ 
teemed and Itighly-rcflncd guest, Miss Clara More- 
ton. The fair girl ran nimbly on, Iter jetty curls 
streaming in the breezo. Tho plethoric bachelor, 
with coat-tails in a gentle flutter, lore on behind, 
ptifllng liko n locomotive. Sho was fifty yards 
ulictid of him. 

" Ho, inndnm!” cried our desperate doctor. 
" Stop, for Heaven’s sake, and do let me Imvo a 
word with you, if you p-l-c-a-s-e, madam!” 
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Another pealing laugh came back upon his ear, 
and, with a muttered oath, he picked up courage 
and galloped on again. Ho had despaired of ever 
seeing her again, and now ho was determined to 
overtako her if it cost him all the breath in his 
body. Ho felt like it was now or never, and, with 
a mighty ellbrt, ho redoubled his speed. Ho fore¬ 
saw a turn in the road, and ho made a frantic rush 
after his fair prey. lie struck his foot against a 
fence-rail, and was down upon his nose in n 
twinkling. 

Another laugh, and cousin Jack's length was 
measured on the ground. With a bruised heart and 
battered person, and feelings sorely wounded, this 
worthy practitioner gathered himself slowly up and 
looked cautiously around. Before him, ho beheld 
the fairy vision liceting still away. In the rear, ho 
beheld his cousin’s family standing in mute wonder 
and surprise. lie saw the servants gathered in 
curious groups, and impudent urchins holding their 
sides and rolling with laughter. lie hung his head, 
picked the gravel from his palms, and returned to 
the house a wiser and u milder mini. 

“ And may I ask what was intended by that sud¬ 
den one mile heat?” inquired Colonel Vernon, smil¬ 
ing, ns our bachelor, begrimed and chugrined, 
returned among them. 

A groan and a sigh were the only response, and 
the victim used his bandana vigorously. At lost 
lie said— 

“ I—1 have seen the young lady before, I believe.” 

“And that is the way you claim your acquaint¬ 
ances?” observed the colonel, still laughing. 

“No, my dear sir,” said the doctor, as the colo¬ 
nel’s mischief-loving eyes twinkled upon him. 
“ Pray spare me. In a moment of hallucination, I 
hounded from Iho window, and”— 

“ Ban her fairly ofTthe premises. Oh, you bache¬ 
lors!—dear me, how you tale after the girls, I 
wish sho lind not been so fleet of foot; for, upon 
closer inspection, our neighbor, Miss Clara Moreton, 
is quite enough to turn ns wise a head as yours, 
sir.” 

“ I—I am sorry for having treated the lady so 
unceremoniously,” said Iho now humble and con¬ 
trite doctor. “ But, upen my word, there is n mys¬ 
tery ubout her which must be cleared up.” 

Colonel Vernon stretched his eyes, and his lady 
shook her Anger slyly at cousin Jack. Our bachelor 
hero boro their hints, and innuendoes, and tensing 
quite as meekly as any married man or widower 
could havo done. Not another word escaped his 
lips concerning his adventure with Clara. Ho 
sighed mournfully, and concluded that he must ever 
pursue and never overtake this fleet and nimble 
damsel, while the bald place expanded daily, and 
threatened to take a very bold stand indeed upon 
his crown. 

After tho chase to which wo have alluded, Dr. 
Hinton became rather taciturn and melancholy. 
Miss Clara was timid and coy, and durst not ven¬ 
ture out for fear of another advance from tho ene¬ 


my. Tho doctor kept on the alert; but she gave 
him no opportunity to claim her acquaintance. 
Matters remained in (his uneasy stuto for some 
weeks, until the doctor could endtiro it no longer. 

Ono cold, raw afternoon, ho was obsorved to 
grow very fidgety and nervous. Mrs. Vernon had 
her eye upon her eccentric cousin, but she kept very 
quiet. After watching her for somo minutes, ami 
finding her wholly absorbed in her sewing, ho arose, 
threw on his cloak and lmt, and walked away. IIo 
wulked directly to Person Moreton’s. With ptolid 
indifference, ho rapped at the door of tho plain dila¬ 
pidated parsonage. His heart fluttered, for within 
those dingy walls the fairest creature dwelt, and it 
was to see her the doctor said he had called. Tim 
j grave servant, not suspecting the state of his heart, 
j opened tho sitting-room door, and tho doctor found 
; himself in her very presence! AH color forsook 
| his face, and ho was about to belmvo most coward¬ 
ly, when the fair girl arose and greeted him with a 
cordial, heart-beaming smile, which restored the 
! circulation immediately. Sho was tho snmo flash- 
; ing beauty, and about her mouth tho samo merry 
dimple played at hide and seek, and dived now in 
•: its rosy bed upon her cheek, and now in the dew 
; about her mouth. 

“Pray, be seated,” said the lady kindly. Sim 
wheeled tip a chair, stirred tho fire, and did a thou¬ 
sand little attentive winning things, while the doc¬ 
tor stood with his eyes in a fine frenzy rolling, and 
could havo fallen down and worshiped her. “ I 
believe this is not tho first time we have met?” said 
Clara, dropping her lids, and smiling. 

“No, madam,” said tho doctor, in a choking 
voice. 

Poor Dr. Jack ! his mauvaise honte was upon him 
like an incubus. 

“ I—I can never forgot that singular meeting, 
madam.” 

Clara smiled. Sho had never been so pertina¬ 
ciously b Q'ltuulamed before. 

J “Nor enn I, my dear sir. You were very kind 
j to mo when I really needed your services, and I 
j should havo explained tho circumstances to you 
j before.” 

| “ I assure you,” cried the doctor, earnestly, “ I 

did not como to solicit your confidence. No expla¬ 
nation is necessary, upon my word. I only camo to 
beg permission to renew an acquaintance so-so es 
sential to my Imp—pi—ness.” 

“ And you spare rno nil revelations?” sho asked. 

“ Yes,” said the doctor, mastering his diffidence, 
“provided you do not run from me again.” 

“ I was not running from you, doctor.” 

“ I beg your pardon ; but you ran from me most 
fleetly.” 

“ Oh, no; 1 only ran from a denouement. I 
feared I should hove to explain matters, and I inglo- 
riously ran.” 

The doctor Inughed, and a pause ensued. Clara 
tapped her pretty foot, and hummed a low tuno mus¬ 
ingly. She was so free and natural, to unconsciuus 
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of her raro beauty, so naive, and at times as simple ] 
us a child; indeed, her manner was so piquant and : 
variublo that the doctor was evor on thu qui vive \ 
for a newer grace to rivet his poor heart moro closely 
vet. 

“ What a snug retreat that is of yours, doctor I” 
she said, looking up into bis face. 

11 Buh! abominable, a perfect bore; I assure you 
it was worse than Iho great Desert of Sahara after 
you left.’’ 

liming made this speech, the doctor actually 
began to stroke his young moustache, and to look 
iiuuitcrable things. Tho Rubicon was passed, and 1 
ho made good use of his timo after that. 

“Ah! but you are a bnchulor. I dare say Para- ; 
disc would liavo been abominable to you, and the ; 
fair Eve a boro.” | 

“ Not so fast, if you please, miss. Wo do not j 
know the ladies, I assure you. Sometimes they j 
will not permit us to cultivate a little friendly ac- I 
quuintunce. They scent to avoid us. And some* ; 
limes,” said tho doctor, boldly raising his voice to 
givo force to his words, “ they run from us ns fast 
as they can, madam, though they are convinced wo 
ure dyiug fur them.” 

“ A poor excuse, doctor,” said Clara, laughing. 

“ I am suro you bachotorsaro reared like other men. | 
You have estimable mothors and sisters, from whom 
you can learn how to cslitnato the sox." I 

11 But one's mothors and sisters are not liko other 
Indies. I was called a dutiful son and ndcclionalo 
brother, and yut I have alwnys been afraid of tho 
ladies. Had I mot ono possessing your admirablo 
tact und address, miss, I daro say tho wholo current 
of my life would havo been chnngcd.” 

11 Thunk you; you arc docidedly complimentary. 
You should have said that, as nono of your acquaint- 
anca possessed my assurance and sang ftoid , they 
did not violently invndo your castle; and, conse¬ 
quently, yon woro left in profound ignornneo, &c.” 

“Ah! that visit! that visit!” cried tho doctor, 
raising his eyes to tho ceiling. " It was loo short 
and sudden, making loo much brightness and leaving 
loo much darkness, but over dear to mo.” Ho 
paused, and then said: “Let mo humbly beg that 
you will condoscend to look in upon mo again in 
soino of your ccccnlrio peregrinations.” 

“ Hush I” said Clara. "That visit must bo eli¬ 
tre nous. You will force mo to run again if you 
ulludo to it in that way.” 

“ Pray, pardon me!” remarked the doctor, in a 
state of alarm. ‘ Indeed, I would not mention it 
again for worlds!” 

Our bachelor, having enjoyed a conversation of 
two hours’ length with tho cuptivuting lady, arose 
to leave. It was liko tearing his great heart out, 
and he was very loath to go, but daylight was de¬ 
clining, and eliquotlo, end very many other con¬ 
siderations, bado him toko up his cross and go. 

“Will you como again to-morrow?” said Clara, 
exteuding her hand. 


“ I como! Oh I may 1 come?” cried the 
bachelor, elated. 

“ Come, my friend—yes; como to-morrow. I—I 
thought I would beg you to do mo a favor if you 
would come to-morrow.” 

“Como!” cried the doctor, his enthusiasm now 
soaring above that of all tho knights that over sought 
tho favor of tho fair—“ Como! Yos, I will come, 
though it rain pitchforks and cannon balls. Come! 
Yus, I will come, through tiro nnd smoke, through 
laughter nnd scorn, through hail and snow, through 
rivers and torrents, through”— 

“Why not come quietly along Iho turnpike, nnd 
avoid all those dangerous routes?” said our Clara, 
with an odd smile. 

Tho gomlemnn smiled a ghastly smile, and, lay¬ 
ing his hand upon his heart, began— 

“ Oh woman ! in our hours of case, 

Uncertain, coy, nnd hard to plcnso,” Ac., 

which ho repented with tragic cflbct. 

Our lioro was waxing so eloquent, and soaring so 
fnr ubovo tho level of ordinary men, and knocking 
about so tremendously among tho stars, that his 
listenor recalled him to his senses by saying she 
believed her papa was coming. 

A slow and measured step was heard in tho hall, 
and iho l(ov. Jeremiah Morclon, with a melancholy 
visage, entered. 

“Whom havo wo hero, Clara?” ho inquired, 
swaying his tall, thin form to and fro. 

“ Dr. Hinton,” said Clura, presenting her guest. 

" 1 hope you are well, sir,” said (ho rove rend gen¬ 
tleman, extending his hand. “ I hope you arc well 
this raw, inclement evening, while so muny of our 
follow-creatures are perishing of hunger and cold ?” 

“ Pretty well, thank you,” replied Claru’s enthu¬ 
siastic lover, eyeing his future futher-in-law’s 
strange, angular liguro curiously. “ It ruins, I be¬ 
lieve, sir.” 

“ Yes; a sleet is driving pitilessly. IIow thank¬ 
ful wo should lie for fuesido joys and all Iho com¬ 
forts of homo, while thousands wander to and fro, 
and have not where to lay their heads!” 

“ I am thankful, my dear sir J very—very thank¬ 
ful," responded our bachelor, giving Clara a look, 
which plainly showed his rapid progress in tho art 
of love. 

“But how do we show that thankfulness ?" in¬ 
quired Iho most reverend gentleman, drnwing a 
chair, stretching his long limbs over tho funder, and 
moving his toes up and down, gravely, until his 
leather shoes squeaked out a doleful aceompnniment. 
“ Let us seo, what outward sign do we give of our 
thankfulness? Do wo visit tho sick, clollio tho 
naked, feed the hungry, and fast nnd pray continu¬ 
ally? Do wo deny ourselves daily? Aro wo in 
lovo and charity with all men? Docs not tho sun 
go down upon our wrath ?” 

“ For my own port,” answered the doctor, for tho 
good man’s eyes were upon him, “ I endeavor to 
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aot conscientiously in these matters. I have never 
sent the beggar away empty, neither do I wrangle 
with my neighbor ” 

** 13ul do you fast and pray continually ?” 

“ Not I,” suid our bachelor. “ I love gootl cheer, 
and seldom fast when I can help it; and I pray 
when the spirit moves in©.” 

The parson sighed, ilo would have had our 
jocund, geninl physician down upon his marrow 
bones, fasting and praying, and mortifying the flesh 
all the day long. Their discourse was interrupted 
by tlio arrival of the Rev. Hezekiah Hays. The 
sleek pnrson entered so bland and fair, uml acknow¬ 
ledged a presentation to the doctor with soft and 
winning grace ! Meek, and gentle, and pure in spi¬ 
rit was this pleasant gentlcmun. He was so devout, 
so intolerant of sin, so uncontaininuted by the 
groveling world, o’er, which he glided like u sun¬ 
beam ! And he was Clara Morelon’s suitor. He 
wooed the mod-cap girl, not that lie could ever bo 
won by earthly charms, however luxuriant; not that 
he regarded sparkling eyes and lashes of jet—oh no, 
not ho! Rut ho wooed her that, by his holy precepts 
and example, he might turn her from the error of 
her ways. He stood, clear and undefiled, upon a 
bright and holy pinnacle, infinitely beyond the bland¬ 
ishments of the maiden, and fur above all considera¬ 
tions save the well-doing of a soul. 

“ Daughter, prepare our frugal meal,” said Par¬ 
son Mo re ton, after having made the doctor resume 
his chair for the evening. 

The young girl, upon hospitable thoughts intent, 
glided from closet to press, and their humble table 
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was spread. After a long and eloquent graco from 
Hezekiah, tliey sat down and ale in silence and 
thankfulness. 

All this time the doctor was bewildered. He hud 
never been above par with the clergy, and ho feared 
lie was losing caste in thooyes of his fair lady-love. 
Ho was shy and mum before these learned divines. 
After tea, ho was wonderfully edified by the reve¬ 
rend Hezekiah, who earnestly besought him to sell 
oil that ho had and give unto the poor; and he also 
insisted upon tho performance of a variety of feats 
of a similar startling and unprecedented nature, to 
all of which the doctor stoutly dissented. Where¬ 
upon tho reverend Hezekiah drew back and opened 
wide his holy eyes, and regarded him ns a repro¬ 
bate, and gave very many convincing evidences thut 
ho would not touch tho doctor with a pair of tongs. 

At that primitive and highly commendable hour, 
nine o’clock, they held prayers, and tho doctor once 
more arose to go. But not so tho reverend Heze¬ 
kiah. He must hold a short conversation with the 
maiden, ho said; and a withering, scorching fire 
darted from Clara’s now terrible eyes, which made 
the uninitiated bachelor start. 

“Good night, madam,” said our hero, bowing 
stiffly. % 

She extended her hand, and in his broad palm she 
adroitly contrived to drop a bit of paper. With the 
lightest heart that over danced in bachelor bosom, ho 
clutched tho prize and bounded away to Colonel 
Vernon’s. Beneath tho halt lamp ho next stood, and 


there ho read upon his treasure of a bit of paper, 
“ Como to me to-morrow. Como at ten. * 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER III 

«I do not like thee, Doctor Fell | 

The reaaon why I cannot tell." 

To bed wont our happy lord of creation, but 
not to sleep. “ Oh! to-morrow, to-morrow j will it 
never come!" moaned the man, too supremely 
happy for nature’s sweet restorer, as tho languid 
pendulum jogged lazily along, and slowly crept the 
cold hours of that long, long night. 

“Daylight at last!" exclaimed our impatient ba¬ 
chelor, bouncing out of bed, and drawing aside the 
curtain—ador which he jerked it back, and cried, 
ferociously, “It is only tho moon!” for that silver 
orb was only innocently shining in the absence of 
her lord, and hud only ventured to peep in upon tho 
doctor, never once dreaming of being found fault 
with by a lover. 

Tho doctor never once thought about the moon 
and stars; ho had quite enough to think about Clara. 
But Dr. John Hinton was no ordinary lover. Loving 
with the concentrated and accumulated love which 
had been lying dormant in his Bystem for full thirty 
years, he was totally unlike those youths of nine¬ 
teen, fee., who frequent fragrant groves, apostro¬ 
phize the moon, and sigh over imaginary dulcineos. 
He loved a sprightly, sensible, luxuriant creaturo of 
flesh nnd blood. He had a reverend rival, whose 
large black eyes made the ill-favored baohelor most 
unhappy. And Clara—fair, bewitching, mysterious 
—unhnppy, too—with a dash of coquetry, and just 
enough sarcasm to give her still more power, and 
to pique her lovers—ah, she was quite enough to 
turn the heads of parsons and bachelors without 
number. 

Well, our hero tossed and pitched, secundum at - 
ttm, nnd wondered why she had thrown herself 
upon his protection on that wild, tempestuous night? 
Why she looked so much like a princess clothed in 
rich apparel, while everything around her bespoke 
primitive simplicity, and almost poverty? Why 
she was the daughter of Jeremiah? for no parent 
and child were ever before so totally unlike. These 
questions tormented our lover until day—and then 
he was ready for action, quick and decisive. I 
need not say that ten o'clock found him, like a 
valiant soldier, at his post. 

Clara met him with a smile—such a genial, beam¬ 
ing, sociable, good-natured smile as he would have 
the future Mrs. Hinton wear whenever he was 
about. Site gave him the large chair, and hoped 


she had not incommoded him in the least that morn¬ 
ing, and went on to say a great many pleasant things 
in her pleasant way, to all of which the doctor re¬ 
plied as any other man over head and ears in love 
would have done. 

This was a cosy couple, sitting in the old be¬ 
grimed parsonage. There was no happier man 
under the dome of heaven than our hero, during this 
lile-d-tits. He had never known a lady in his life, 
and his felicity and perfect bliss con be easily 
imagined while sitting familiarly conversing with 
the fairest and most enchanting of her sex. 

Clara held a crotchet needle in her hand—and, 
afler dextrously catching a stitch by the head just 
as it was about to escape her, she turned to the 
doctor, and, laying her hand gently on his, said, in u 
voice of seraphic music— 

“Doctor?" 

Tho dootor bounced like an India-rubber ball. 

“Madam!" ho cried, rebounding, and by a lucky 
hit falling back into the protecting arms of his huge 
chair. 

Clara’s large eyes sparkled, and the provoking 
dimple dived deeply in her glowing cheek. She 
began to suspect that the gentleman was in love, 
end every novel and extraordinary feat of his only 
tended to confirm her suspicions. 

She quietly proceeded thus:— 

“ Doctor, I requested you to come this morning, 
because I knew I should be alone, and I felt it my 
duty, both to you and myself, to acquaint you with 
the circumstances which forced me upon you on 
that terrible night." 

The gentleman laid his bands upon his knees, and 
bent forward eagerly. 

“ You have seen tho Rev. Ilezckiah Hays—now 
tell mo, honestly and candidly—what is your opin¬ 
ion of that man?” 

“A villain!” cried the doctor, frantically; “a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing; a rascal I—or thero is no 
truth in God’s stamp upon his brow.” 

Clara’s lip quivered. 

“Take care,” she said. “ Do you know he is my 
betrothed?” 

“ I don’t oaro if he is,” cried the doctor, boldly. 
“ I have my eye upon him, sleek and oily as he is. 
And, madam, it is my opinion that he has about as 
much religion as I could conveniently carry on the 
point of my penknifo I” 

“ You judge him harshly, perhaps." 

“ I think not, madam; you should not have asked 
mv oninion—indeed vou should not—but havhur 
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spoken boldly, I maintain my ground. You have 
inv honest and candid opinion. I bavo nothing more 
to say.” 

“ But allow me to say that I agree with you,” 
said tliu girl. 

“And yot ho is your betrothed?” replied tho 
doctor. 

“ Yes; but I do not think him a model men—nor 
do I love him or admiro him.” 

“Slrnngo!” said our bachelor, turning his hat 
thoughtfully. 

This was a new phase in his idol woman. Alas! 
he fell that he had yet much to learn concerning 
those fair creatures. 

“ No, it is not strange. I certainly cannot marry 
one whom I neither admire nor respect—but is there 
any crime in engaging ono's self conditionally to a 
gentleman to please ono’s father?" inquired Clara, 
naively. 

“Ah! I must confess I know nothing of thoso 
matters,” said tho doctor, shaking his head. “I had 
thought that an engagement was a promise to marry, 
and that a promiso was a thing to be regarded as 
rather sacred. But I suppose I was mistaken.” 

“ My friend, you do not understand me. I spoke 
only of a conditional engagement. For instance— 
I promise to marry a gentleman, provided ho bo 
what ho pretends to bo, and I do this only at papa’s 
earnest and repeated request.” 

“And you do this,” cried our hero, “ firmly be¬ 
lieving the man to bo a cheat—you promiso to 
marry one whom you cannot respect or admire ?” 

“ Yes," said tho girl, seriously, « but under un¬ 
common circumstances.” She then proceeded to 
rotate her little history, which we will tako the 
liberty to lay before our reader. 

Clam Ann Aloreton was tho only child of the Rev. 
Jeremiah Moreton, and Edith his wife. This fitir, 
eccentric damsel, having lost her mother at a very 
early age, was reared and educated solely by the 
parson. And this reverend and most estimable gen¬ 
tleman, in order to atone for his early sin in mar¬ 
rying an heiress, a worldly-minded and dashing 
lady, determined to make a perfect saint of Clara. 
Tho catechisms, hymns, Bible-verses, and psalms 
taught this sprightly and interesting child wore truly 
astonishing. No pains, no fatigue, no physical or 
moral obstaclo deterred our pious clergyman in his 
work of atonement and love. In his zeal, he only 
overshot tho mark, and gavo his nursling a dis¬ 
relish for thoso wholesome doctrines which it was 
tho solo aim of his lifo rightly to instil into her 
youthful mind. Perhaps a milder practice would 
have made hor all he could have wished. Tho 
parson saw his child grow up, undor bis very eyes, 
the same brilliant, piquant beauty which hor mother 
had been in bygone days. He saw hor as gay, as 
careless, as fond of dress and show, as coqucttishly 
inclined ns was once his lamented and beautiful 
partner. But she was a kind and dutiful daughter; 
and, though she was no model Christian, the pious 
man lotxd his child, and would not relax his efforts 


to secure her happiness, both in this world and in 
the next. Consequently he had urged her to accept 
Ilczckiah, because he thought to secure her tem¬ 
poral and eternal welfare thereby. 

Parson Moreton was a man of deep and undoubted 
piety. Ilis singlcnoss of heart and purity of life 
were beyond all praise. Lifted by tho stamp of his 
Mukur from worldly taint, he lived a pattern of god¬ 
liness. Pure and undented, ho never thought of 
guilt, and his wildest dreams had never visioned 
one-half the wickedness of tho world in which ho 
daily walked. But while this good man was ho¬ 
nored for his unpretending and simple piety, ho wns 
often duped by tho wily and designing. This weak¬ 
ness was not unknown to Clara, and sho no more 
believed the fine tales trumped up by Ilczckiah than 
she believed the moon was made of green cheese. 

This gentleman, tho Rev. Hczekiah Hays, had 
como to the humble parsonage, bringing a letter 
recommending him as a highly-talcntcd but unfor- 
tunato brother, and requesting Parson Moreton to 
introduce him to his flock, that ho might labor 
among them, and also receive subscriptions for the 
Bible cause. 

Always zealous to do good, our worthy parson 
received him with open arms—placed him in tho 
bosom of his family—and divided his heart and also 
his purse with him. 

Six weeks had Hczekiah been cosily domiciled at 
tho parsonage, before ho ventured to woo tho par¬ 
son’s peerless daughter; and, had not Clara’s mother- 
wit befriended her, she too might have been won 
by the sweet tongue, and gentlo, insinuating address 
of tho reverend beguilor. But sho know sho was 
very beautiful—she knew sho was worth twenty 
thousand dollars, independent of papa—and, by put¬ 
ting theso important facts together, sho canto to 
somo pretty wise conclusions. Sho therefore de¬ 
termined to bide hor time; and though each day sho 
was teased unceasingly by her importunate lover, 
and affectionately exhorted by papa, she would not 
como into measures, and positively refused to ac¬ 
cede to Hczckiah’s fluttering proposals. 

Thus matters romainod for some time. But wo 
will let the lovely lady herself finish tho narrative. 
The doctor sits with bended ear, and Clara goes on 
to say— 

“Ono afternoon last winter, I was returning atone 
from Col. Vernon’s. On the highway, I encoun¬ 
tered Hczekiah, who, with a solemn and imposing 
visage, requested mo to accompany him to see one 
of papa’s parishioners, who lay very low. I of 
course consented. Wo walked along very quietly 
for nearly a mile. Perceiving the sun gradually 
declining, I asked him how much further we had to 
go. ‘ Only just there,’ said lie, pointing to an emi¬ 
nence, surrounded by a thick cedar grove. I con¬ 
fess I was dumb with amazement when Hczekiah 
placed his hand upon my mouth, and lifted me into 
a carriage, which had been concealed by the hill. 
I struggled, but to no purpose. The door wns 
slammed—Ilezckiah beside me—and the coachman 
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ordered to drive to (ho Ilillston depot. I knew I 
was powerless in his hands j I know I was to be 
taken somewhere to be married; but my nerves 
were as unshaken as they are at this moment, nor 
did my resolution waver in the least. I sat quietly 
in the carriage, resumed ray former placid manner, 
and actually duped my deceiver. It was nearly 
dark when we reached the Hiliston depot. On 
the arrival of tho train, Hezekiah drew down my 
veil, and placed me in a snug car, with an elderly 
lady, who liad already lucked herself in her berth 
for tho night. My reverend guardian placed him¬ 
self just without the door of this snug car, and away 
the long train went. Here I had ample time for 
reduction. Fortunately, I found a visiting card in 
my pocket, on which I desirously scribbled a few 
lines, explaining my situation. This I determined 
to hand to any gentleman in the cars to whom I 
could gain access. Iiezckiah still guarded the door, 
but tho lamp in our car was waning, and tho con¬ 
ductor entered to trim it. I hurriedly gave him my 
note, glanced at Hezekiah, and placed my fingor on 
my mouth. Tho stranger understood my panto¬ 
mime, and read the note without being perceived by 
my gallant Cerberus. After giving me to understand 
that ho would arrange matters, he retired. I now 
pretended to fall asleep. This ruse so completely 
duped Ilozekiah, that ho yielded to the drowsy god 
also, and was soon olT into a comfortable nap. The 
conductor now camo to me, and said he would drop 
me quietly at Edon, if I could go from there to tho 
village. I know I could do that, I said, and I was 
accordingly left at Edon, while Hezekiah proceeded 
on his way alone. Tho evening was cloudy, but 
the moon shone a little, and, with a brave, light heart, 
I walked on rapidly towards tho village, which, you 
know, is only half a mile distant. Now, I had 
stopped at Edon twenty timos in my life, and walked 
to the villago to see my friends, but this time I was 
so bewildered and frightened that I mistook tho 
road, and wandered I knew not where.” 

" You were not far from tho villago when I en¬ 
countered you," said tho doctor. 

“ I did not know whore I was. I only know I 
should have died but for you.” 

“Well, but you escaped me, too; pray how did 
you manngo that?” 

“Why, I bribed your man Dick, who took me in 
your buggy to my friend Mrs. Floyd. After relat¬ 
ing my adventure, at which she laughed immode¬ 
rately, she permitted mo to return to the parsonage, 
under a strong escort; for now I had two enemies 
to elude—yourself and Hezekiah.” 

“Ila! ha! ha!” laughed our bachelor. “I only 
wish I may secure you at last." 

“ But I am not done yet,” raid Clara, blushing, 
for the doctor nover permitted an opening to bo lost. 
“ Hezekiah had the assurance to return and besiege 
me again; nor has he allowed mu any rest since 
his failure. Papa still stoutly befriends his holy 
brother, and now the matter stands thus—wo ore to 


be married in six months, if I cannot find any just 
cause or impediment to prevent.” 

“God forbid!” ejaculated tho eminent physician 

Clara continued— 

“ My repugnance and unconquerable aversion to 
this lauded saint daily increase. I dislike him 
more and more, while every hour he rises in papa’s 
esteem. The good people in this vicinity are 
unanimous in his favor. Every old maid in tho 
parish is ready to lay down hor life for him. You 
have no idea what a hold ho has upon the religious 
community here. He is feted and caressed, and 
followed by crowds, and called upon daily to preach 
this sister’s funeral, and to marry that wealthy 
couple—and his fees are enormous. But why did 
ho fancy me ?” 

“That is the most natural occurrence you have 
mentioned yot,” promptly responded our bachelor, 
with a bow. 

“ Not at all,” said Clara; " I have novor paid 
him court. I have been formal and reserved to 
him. I have treated him with undisguised con¬ 
tempt. But I suspect”—she observed, looking archly 
at tho doctor—“I suspect our holy man wants the 
funds. I suspect he is not altogether indifferent to 
my twenty thousand dollars.” 

I “ Bravo!” cried tho doctor, delighted. “ Upon 
my word, you aro the most sensible lady I ever met. 
You suspect he is not indifferent to your Iwunty 
[ thousand dollars! Ha! ha! ha 1 Well, that is 
| good—very good—upon my word." 

I “ But,” said our heroine, half musingly, and look- 
I mgaskanco at the gentleman, “this Hezekiah has 

I fine ayes and teeth, with a dashy growth upon his 
upper lip, which tho ladies call beautiful. He has 
a most .sweet tongue—he is gentlo and fascinating, 

and lenient to my faults. Ho is-” 

“ Tho devil!" cried the doctor, regardless of hor 
I presence, and getting mad, very mad. 

I Clara was silent. Again she turned to hint, and 
said— 

“ Woll, in six months I am to marry him, unless 
I can find some just cause or impediment to proven!. 
; Time flics. My lover’s reputation for philanthropy, 
| piety, and zeal remain unimpaired. I have no 
! friend to assist me. Every day I grow more un- 

I happy, yet my solemn word is pledged.” The ir¬ 
resistible lash foil upon tho oval cheek, end a tear 
gathered slowly. 

“ Now,” said the doctor, solemnly, “ you want 
my assistance. You would have mo gather all the 
information I can concerning this man ; and, if lie 
be, as we suspect, a wolf in sheep’s clothing, you 
would have mo rescue you from his fangs?” 

“ Yes, my dear friend, that is what I want. Pray 
lose no time, if-’’ 

“If I love you?” inquired the doctor, bending 
over her. 

“ No—oh no!—I did not mean that. But if you 
would save one who puls her whole trust in you." 
She blushed deeply, and our hero’s face was ra- 
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diant with a sudden light, which gleamed beauti¬ 
fully. 

He hung over her, and, in a deep, low, trembling 
voice, said, "May God bless and protect the only 
wotnun who over placed her trust in me! May 
He bless her, who, unlike all others of hur sex, saw 
only my heart and not my ungainly person. Oh 
woman, woman—once my terror, now my loved 
ideal—yours is a holy mission hero 1 I am not 
worthy of your love, but I envy those who are. I 
am cast out from the pleasant places you adorn, but 
my oyes rove wistfully towards you, and I fain 
would gather one of you to my bosom, and cherish 
her ns never woman yet was eherished. But, alas! 

1 am not worthy—I am not worthy 1” 

Clara looked up. Sho saw his face lighted up by 
his groat, good heart. Sho fell the genuine worth 
of that man, and she pitied him in his sorrow. Ho 
took her hand, and, sitting close beside her, said— 
"Clara, you aro young, pretty, and gay. You 
doubtless selected mo for your sweet confidence 
because I am middle-aged, ungainly, and bald, and 
not likely to bo influenced by your beauty and sor¬ 
row. But, my dear girl, you could not have chosen 
one moro deeply interested in everything in which 
you are concerned.” 

"No,” said Clara; "I selected you because I 
knew your worth. I felt no more hesitation in con¬ 
fiding in you limn in communing with my own 
hoart. Has not your high character been familiar 
to me from my childhood? Did not Providence 
th-ow me into your very arms? Did I not pray 
for a strong hand to guide me aright, and, behold, I 
find you at my side I” 

“ But—but—you could not lovo me for all that?" 
"We will not discuss that.” • 

|. “ You halo to wound my amour propre 7" 

"No—I think you worthy of a fairer hand than 
mine." 

"Do not flatter mo, for Heaven’s sake.” 

“ You are too much on your guard for that, be¬ 
lieve mo." 

“ I am nervous; I am beset by mauvais Aon/. 
I have been so maltreated and scorned by the sex 
thut I am ever on the qui vivo for ridicule; and I 
would give my whole estate for one faithful bosom 
on which securely to repose.” 

Clara felt these words. Thorc was a mournful 
pullios about his low modulations, which she could 
not resist. 

"Poor fellow!” she murmured, gently. Her oyes 
were largo and luminous, and the doctor saw a soft 
light stealing up from their dark glowing depths. Ho 
folded his arms, and watched tho light as it came 
up and illumined her fine face; and then such a 
glorious hope was his that his glad heart leaped for 
joy. Ah I there was yet a happiness of which the 
' isolated man had nover dared to dream I 

" Clara! Clara! do you not know I love you?” 
"Hush,” said the girl; “this will not do I had 
rather you would say anything than that.” 


« But I will say it. I lovo you, Clara—I mil say 
I lovo you I” 

" Not now—not now. Can you not wait?” and 
the girl blushed deeply at her own words. 

“ Yes,” ho said, smiling; " I can wait six months, 
but not longer. Remember, to-day. is Tuesday; 
six months from to-day I shall come and-” 

“Pray say no moro, doctor, I beseech you,” 
said Clura. 

The doctor pressed the little band he held, and 
then ho looked down upon it, and saw that it was 
very fair nnd very soft, and a most timid, trembling 
littlo hand; and then—ho kissed it once—twice— 
thrice—and bounded from tho room, and never 
looked back to see what he had done. 

Would that I could boast a dozen such heroines 
as Clara Morcton. She saw through Hczukiah’s 
cant and protended zeal, and Bhe also saw the real 
worth which lay imbedded in our doctor’s heart. 
Yet, without great cause, this admirable girl would 
not go counter to her father’s wishes—for was lie 
not ns anxious to secure hur good as she was her¬ 
self? Ho did not wish her to marry on impostor, 
but, as ho thought, a good and holy man. Clara, 
therefore, expostulated and remonstrated with her 
father; but llczekiah had so completely won his 
heart that actually the good man could not see tho 
matter elenrlv. 

Doctor Hinton came no more to the parsonage. 
He sent Clara a note, bidding her farewell, and say¬ 
ing ho was about to sot out on an exploring expe¬ 
dition. The days and weeks of the allotted six 
probationary months rolled slowly on. Hezokiali’s 
attentions to his fair Jianeio were unremitting and 
wearisome. The parson, happy and securo, felt in 
his pious heart that he had atoned for his early sin, 
and had given his daughter to one who would see 
perfected the admirable work ho had begun. 

Poor Clara would sit in silence and listen to their 
plans — how sho was to bo married in the old 
church, and how the happy couple were to set oil' 
immediately upon a missionary excursion, away 
upon the outer confinos of Oregon. Dismal pros¬ 
pect for ono so gay, so unfitted for a mission like 
this! 

“Oh, where is my good doctor?” sho would in¬ 
wardly exclaim; and then she would think about the 
fine times she would have with the squaws in thut 
interesting country. What merry “ hcad-flattcu- 
ings" they would hold ovor their " piccaninies,” 
deep in tho grand old woods. What gay " moc- 
; casins” they would fashion, and what dashing blun- 
; kets rival fashionables would sport. 

But, for fear my reader may doubt the wonderful 
; good sense which I have boasted for my heroine, I 
! may as well say hero that Clara fully intended to 
I put a stop to matters before they reached this highly 

[ unique climax. 

Aflliirs were very quiet at tho parsonage, while 
our friend Dr. Jack—like an eccentric and unux- 
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peeled cornel—was appearing, now here and now 
there; astonishing one ncighliorhood, and then 
bearing down upon another peaceful villaga with a 
rush! In hot haste, ho scampered uhout, from pil¬ 
lar to post, os tho saying is, until, to his infinite 
surprise, he began to And some of Iiezekiah’s tracks. 
This occurred during the fourth month of his alarm¬ 
ing peregrinations. 

In a remote county, he met soma sniveling sisters, 
who were bewailing tho ubsenco of Brother Iluincs, 
as they called him, who had, they said, run oil'with 
their quarterly allowance. Here the doctor en¬ 
gaged lodgings, and made special inquiry concern¬ 
ing this famous Brother Baines. Ho asked the ladies 
at tho inn about him, and they began with upraised 
hands: "Oh, lie was such a dear fellow—such a 
dear, darling dove of a man! Such a perfect slavo 
to the church—with such a handsome pair of eyes, 
and hair like the raven’s wing! Oli! lie was mur¬ 
derously slandered,” llioy declared. “ Some people 
said he had gone off with more than a thousand dol¬ 
lars which belonged to the church, and with Mr. 
Grey’s horso and buggy besides!” And then thoy 
would wipe their eyes, and say," But tho meek 
Nazareno was also slandered !" 

After gathering all tho information current in tho 
neighborhood, away our hero sped to the city. 
Hero he took the police into his confidence. They 
hud Uuzekiah also in their books,* where lie figured 
as a Bible agent, followed closely by a colporteur 
gathering funds, and then suddenly disappearing. 
Again the doctor speeds away upon the track indi¬ 
cated by the police. Away down in a place called 
Green Valley, he finds Ilezckiah a man of family; 
that is, with a wifo and two children living on tho 
nnrish. 

" Hurrah for our side!” cried tho doctor, with a 
flourish, when he heard of Mrs. Hezekiah, and tho 
little Hczekiahs, away down in Green Valley. He 
traced this gentleman of family entirely through the 
south-western part of our State. He hud performed 
under divers masks. Sometimes lie was a dentist, 
a pious young man, a meekly persecuted brother, 
u defrauded clergyman, an eminent divine, a Bible 
agent, a temperance lecturer, and many other tilings, 
too numerous to mention. Finally, as Hezekiah, he 
landed safe and sound at Parson Morelon’s, after a 
circuit of nearly four hundred miles. 

" Upon my word, I believe I am on tho verge of 
matrimony,” exclaimed Doctor Hinton, as he traced 
Hezekiah to the parsonage. 

Poor Clara rat alone with her betrothed. She 
was palo and languid, and the gentleman's winning 
ways and soft address were unheeded by his victim. 

“Dearest!” said this dear dove of a fellow, “ this 
week is our wedding-day. Do you pray, my 
charmer, that tho great vineyard of tho Lord may 
flourish and prosper through U3?” 

Doctor Hinton was announced, and Clara grew 
visibly nervous. 


The doctor entered, accompanied by Parson More- 
ton, a lady closely veiled, and a genteel und hand¬ 
some man. 

Hezekiah returned the doctor’s greeting, but his 
eye was on the very neatly dressed and genteel 
gentleman who accompanied him. 

“ Friend,” said Parson Moreton, laying his hand 
on Hczckiah’s shoulder, "these persons come to 
seek you. The Lord deliver his servant from 
those who seek to do him evil.” 

11 1 have the honor, Mr. Baity,” liegan the doc¬ 
tor, and Hezekiah jumped upon his feet with a 
start, " to present to you Captain Strange, of the 
oily, and Mrs. Baity.” He raised the ludy’s veil, 
and Hezekiah saw his wifo! With a loud yell, the 
impostor dashed from the room, but soino very po¬ 
lite gentlemen awaited him at the outer door—who 
kindly conducted him to a carriage, and ha was 
borne rapidly away. Parson Moreton could not 
believe his own eyes. He saw tho still, tall Indy 
led in tears from the room; he sa\v Captain Strange 
hand some papers, and mako his bow; and then, 
overcome by his emotions, he sought his closet and 
prayed. 

A solemn stillness reigned in the little parlor. 
Doctor Hinton stood, hat in hand, before tho lady of 
his heart. 

“ 1 have done your bidding,” he said. His heart 
was in his mouth, but ha would say no more, for ho 
scorned to lake advantage of tho boundless grati- 
tudo which swelled her heart. 

"Good morning.” Ho bowed, and was going 
awnv. 

"Come back! come back! I nm yonr debtor,” 
cried tho girl, rushing after him, and seizing his 
hand convulsively. 

Ho turned gently to her, and said— 

" Indeed, you owe mo nothing. I nm happy in 
having served you. I thank you for that happiness.” 

"And you are going?” 

■ “ Yes, if it be your wish.” 

"But—but—if—suppose I were to-” 

The doctor looked down upon those dear oyes, tho 
true index of her heart, and ho saw the light he had 
noticed onco before gathering beautifully there. 
And without a blush, without one lingo of mauvaia 
hunt, ho drew her to his bosom, and sniil— 

“ Then I am with you, from this day forth, for 
ever!” 

There was a grand entertainment at Doctor Hin¬ 
ton’s new mansion after the marriage. Four-anil- 
twenty sheepish bachelors were there, and the doc¬ 
tor took the poor fellows by tho hnnd, and bude 
them bo of good cheer. Tho pretty Clara, loo, 
promised to befriend them all their days. And tho 
old fellows got frisky, and declared they meant to 
turn over a new leaf, and undertake matrimony if 
they lived. Hoping that all the old bncholors under 
the sun may come to this wise conclusion, I bid them 
adieu. 
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THE OLD HOUSE BY THE GREEN. 

BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


There was on old house standing on the west of 
the villugc-green (hut hud been entirely deserted 
for the lust six years. Its owner had wrecked his 
fortunes in u lot of wild land by the Willowemoc, 
and, smitten by the Texas fever, had written in 
ehulk G. T. T. on his front door, and “taken tho 
slide.” He hadn’t been thero more thun a month 
before the real Texas fever seized him on tho hot 
sands of Galveston, and deposited him safe and 
sound in a six feet sand pit. Alas, poor Yorick! or 
poor “ llush,” which was tho numo of tho Texas 
victim. 

Wanting a room for a law-ofllco, und also other 
rooms for tho storage of some grain, lumber, and 
what not (which I hud taken on an execution against 
some unfortunate debtor), I made a visit to this 
house one duy for the purposo of hiriug it, should it 
provo suitable. 

It wua a soft, delicious, Claude afternoon, with 
the sunshine toned down to almost a silver tint, and 
tho near landscape “ glimpsing” out of a veil woven 
of mist and sun, that I turned my steps towards tho 
old house. It was with somewhat of a misgiving 
that I did so, for, reader, the house had lately ac¬ 
quired tho reputation amongst the village boys of 
being huunted. I can’t say I beliovcjl the story, but 
still 1 felt a littlo nervous about exploring tho re* 
cesses of tho old lonely building. Bhuking off my 
fears, however, I approached tho door slops. Tho 
aspect of ruin hero was deplorablo. 

Tho weather had evidently been too much for the 
poor stoop. Thero was only ono step remaining. 
Tho aperlitre within, boxed up so long, looked 
grim. Two or three long grass-blades, pale from 
pining for tho light, had struggled up, and a nettle, 
whicli had crept under from the grassy margin out¬ 
side, had found itself constrained to grow, and had 
stretched out two great horny leaves like tho wings 
of a dying bat. It had evidently long been gasping 
for fresh air, and the crumbling away of tho “ stoop,” 
which was of recent occurrence, had revived its 
crawling life. Tho abyss undornoath looked like 
tho abode of the toad and snake, und turning away 
my gaze 1 tried tho front door. Merely to seo what 
noises tho knocker would produce, I lifted tho 
carved brass, shaped in the form of a spread eagle. 
Tho blow sounded through tho deserted house as 
if the solitude brooding within had answered. Tho 
great echoes clattered about like some being sud¬ 
denly awakened from sic op, and flying from room 
to room in atTright. At last tho rattling sound 
ceased, and lifting tho door-latch, I entered. Tho 
door opened into a narrow hall, dark and mouldy, 


and before mo was another door, with two others 
at each hand. Choosing the former, I turned it on 
its hinges, and found a flight of Blairs descending 
into the collar. I went down, and found myself in 
damp darkness. All was blank gloom around me. 
At length my eye became accustomed to the black¬ 
ness, and, gradually, outlines of objects commenced 
creeping into sight. This was caused by a pale, 
spectral light that stole through a narrow, long 
aperture in tho walls to admit the air. Tho shapo 
of an old recess to hold wood first glimmered on 
my view. Then a broken-legged buck and the 
remains of a rusty saw appeared. A shupcless 
heap, emitting a dull glimmer, then caught my eye, 
littering a nook, which soon resolved itself into n 
collection of fractured bottles. A largo hammer, 
lying on its side in the middle of the earthen floor, 
next appenred. All told of desertion and dreari¬ 
ness, and I ascended tho stairs, after glancing at 
tho ceiling, which appeared to bo composed of 
huge, rough rafters, crossing and recrossiug liko 
an enormous web. 1 ascended the creukjng stairs, 
and, pushing open tho door again, found myself in 
the hall. I then entered at ono of tho doors be¬ 
fore noticed. It led me into a largo, naked npnrt- 
ment, ovideally ono of the sitting-rooms. A golden 
eye of sunshine glowed ill tho middle of one of tho 
closed window-shutters, occasioned by tho dropping 
out of a knot-hole, shrunken from long dryness, 
admitting a long, hazy ray, that shot directly across 
tho room, and dashed itself against the opposite 
wall. Three or four other misty, quivering beams 
darted through narrow clefts and crevices iu tho 
shutters, some splintering on the dusty floor, aud 
some splashing, like the first, against the wall. A 
largo blue-bottle fly, revived by the struggling sun, 
was buzzing around, now up to tho ceiling, now 
against tho panes, which tinkled as if smitten by a 
hail-si one, awakening, by tho sound of its angry 
chirp, an echo like the drone of n bag-pipe. It was 
evidently endeavoring to break prison, und taste ilio 
misty sweetness of the duy without. On the dusty 
window-sills were troops of its kindred, lying dead 
on their backs, with their slender black legs point¬ 
ing upward, famine being legibly written on their 
dry, attenuated bodies, and a large humble-bee 
was lying on a stripe of red riblion ns on a 
state-bed, with three or four horso-llios around it, 
as if a king had expired thero, surrounded by his 
attendants. Tired of the monotony of this room, I 
loft it, and entered tho door opposite. This ush¬ 
ered mo into a room which had in it considerable 
furniture. There was a rag-carpet on tho floor, 
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darned so as almost to conceal the original coloring 
and pattern of the fabric. A yellow chair, kneel¬ 
ing from the cflccl of a fractured limb, was by Ilia 
wall, under the closed window, and an old worn- 
out buffet or sideboard was ranged at one side. 
Olio window wus half exposed to llio light, occa¬ 
sioned by tho moiety of its slimier having fullcn 
from its Worm-eaten hinge, admitting a ipumlity of 
light and disclosing a portion of the villuge-green, 
and the upper windows of St. John's store, oppo¬ 
site. The hearth, heaped with cinders and ashes, 
gaped on one side, full of touching memories— 
memories of fireside delights and fireside fuees, 
now, alas, vanished forever. Alas! poor Texas- 
smitten Kush, how often hast thou seated thyself 
by tho sparkling fire, with thy household around 
thee, and with the winter wind wailing without, ill 
strong contrast to tho innocent peace within, hast 
fell the sweet content of home joys, and the soft 
happiness which nestles only under the happy roof- 
tree. Thy golden days of prosperity were around 
thee then, and the World wus bright. Ah, how dif¬ 
ferent from that bleak tiino when tho night came, 
mid the rain beat upon thee, and the green paradiso 
of homo withered around thee! Ah, how dilfurcnt 
when the deep boll tolled its quivering imisie over 
tho villuge-greon, telling thee to come forth and 
lay the deud in the last homo of our race! Thy 
loiig-sulforing wife and thy brighl-hiiircd boy (uli, 
poor Kush!) side by side were they borne from thy 
house, thy dark, gloomy, dreary house, and side 
by side were they deposited in tho tomb. Thou 
went a stricken man, poor liush, and wo all felt for 
thee! And when thou didst wend thy way to that 
land of hope, many were the good wishes breathed 
for thy welfare. Death hath now stricken thee, 
and thy grave is far from thy once happy roof-tree, 
and tho sylvan graveyard where thy long-suffering 
wife and briglu-liaired boy sleep the Inst sleep of 
mortality. Km enough of this. I shut to llio 
door softly, and left the old carpet and the fractured 
chair and tho mouldering buffet. I loft the dark¬ 
ened hearth. The room was full of sad recollec¬ 
tions, and I left them Ihcro. 

Stumbling through tho ball, I at Inst reached llio 
stairs, and ascended. These stairs were in the 
craziest stato imaginable. Such one clattered out 
a different nolo to tho touch of my foot. One 
groaned a guttural bnss, anolhor squeaked a shrill 
treble, another led off in a tenor—this, as usual, 
carried tho air—and every fifth one droned out a 
nasal counter. A perfect tune was played by the 
time I readied the Inst step. A sort of corridor 
now met my eyes, wiili four rooms opening around. 
Tlicso wero doubtless bed-rooms. I opened tho 
door of ono. Sure enough—ono of tho sleeping 
apartments of the poor, vanished household. A 
quantity of straw glistened, bright and yellow, in 
one corner; in llio other, a single downy feather 
alone remained. That little, fragile, soft, while, 
delicate thing, surviving the many hearts thnt com¬ 
posed tho circle of this stricken and desolate roof- 


tree—how touching, how sad, how full of heart- 
searching truth! Man is of all God’s works the 
most perfect, and yet how porishing! “Hespring- 
eth up, as it were, as a flower, and at noon he is 
cut down and withorelh!'’ God of our race! how 
poor and weak we are in thy sight, and yet to what 
a destiny, if we spend our lives aright, have thy 
mercy and loving kindness made us the heirs! An 
eternal heaven in thy sacred presenco. Consoling 
thought! And shall wo sco thy face, and wear 
wings and touch hurps, and kneel with angels be¬ 
fore thy glorious throne? Yes, the answer comes, 
if wo wash away our sins in thy blood, thou Lamb 
of God, and take upon us " tho yoke," which is 
“ ensy,” and “ the burden,’* which is “ light.** 
Yes, if wo walk in tho “ path which is set lieforo 
us,’’ bright with “ the light which shinclh to the 
perfect day.’’ Oil, happy thought! oh, consoling 
promise I 

I left llio corridor and turned my face up tho steps 
leading evidently to the garret. By this time the 
gradually decreasing light warned me that the day 
was well nigh dono. I knew not wlmt splendor 1 
had lost in this old house from the sunset, which 
was doubtless a beautiful one, as these Claude days 
generally steep llieinsutvos in brightness toward 
their close, but comforted myself with the reflec¬ 
tion thnt I could gaze at the moon as long ns 1 listed, 
from the garret windows. And authors, as oil tho 
world knows, have a peculiar j ttnchanl for “gar¬ 
rets.’’ Did not tho immorltil Johnson, that leviathan 
of the “ocean deeps’’ of literuturc, write his *• Kas- 
solus” in one? And did not “poorGoldy" live nearly 
all his life in another? Did not tho illustrious Bo- 
ranger spend his youth in ono, with his sweet, 
bashful Lisctle, when she used to " blind the win¬ 
dow with her slmwl!” Ah, rogue Boranger! ah, 
snltcv rntriio ! 

But why garrets and authors, in despite of those 
exnmples, should bo synonymous words, I am at a 
loss to understand. Or, in other words, why lite¬ 
rature and poverty and misery should bo inseparably 
blended, I cannot tell. In my case, it has not bean 
so. Literature has been to me a guardian angel. 
In my youth, she was a “ hovering seraph, girt with 
golden wings,” tho golden wings of hope. The 
misty ftiture was painted by Iter magio into a gor¬ 
geous architecture, like a sunset heaven, when tho 
pomp of sunshine and the splendor of crimson and 
purple cloud arc woven nnd intermingled. Litera¬ 
ture placed in my hand the humble pen, and bade 
mo write. I wrote what 1 fell, and my pen ran 
like a steed of tho desert over tho smooth, while, 
pearly |>apcr, whilst my brain glowed like the sun 
at noontide, nnd my veins throbbed as if lightning 
was darling through their sinuosities. In tho depths 
of my sorrow, literature cheered me. Slio smoothed 
my path, slio plucked tho thorns from my pillow, 
she gavo mo home nnd friends, and station and re¬ 
gard. She clove for mo a way through the rock 
of this world’s success, and made inc—me, tho 
poor, obscure, humble, shrinking, modest boy, a 
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man ! And gold, even gold, nlie bas not withheld. 
Jt is (rue she lias not, like the Roman soldiery, 
thrown upon mo a golden shield, which as frequent¬ 
ly orushes as adorns, but she has given me reason¬ 
able, just compensation. And when my foot Ims 
boon aweary, and my eye dazzled and my head 
burning with the heat of the desert-path, which 
once I trod in the days of my youth, she, the bright 
angol, like the Saviour-bird in that grand poem of 
Southey’s, “ Thalnbn,” stretched over me her green 
wings, softening the sunshine into a tender glow, 
stcoping my foot in sweet shadow, and cooling my 
throbbing temples with the delicious fanning of 
thoso samo emerald pinions. Honor, then, to litera¬ 
ture ! Shu is 11 my ribbon, my star!” and to her will 
1 cling. Ay, “ until death doth us part!” 

First, however, 1 took a survey of the room. 
There was one window, as before observed, with 
all tho lower panes out. A huge, mottled spider 
had woven his gray net athwart the upper panes, 
in which it had managed to catch all tho floating 
specks of dust, causing it to look like a woven loom. 
In the midst of his fortress, ho lay coiled up liko a 
dark lump, evidently on tho watch for somo adven¬ 
turous fly. As I glanced over if, sure enough, a 
bluo bottle buzzed past mo, and was caught in an 
instant in tho slimy, furzy snare. Tho spider darted 
like thought upon him, striking first ono sharp clow 
and then another into its writhing body, tho wings 
all the time vibrating like a low wind. At last the 
whizzing wings wore fettered, and the poor victim 
gave up tho ghost. I turned mygazo around onco 
more. A battered fiddle stood against a worm-eaten 
benm, and a bow with one string was lying prono 
bos id o it. A number of chairs afflicted with tho 
rickets stood and reclined around in the easiest posi¬ 
tions Hint their dislocated limbs could assumo. All 
was ruin, wreck, and desolation. I must not forgot 
a broken bottle or two, or a largo demijobn lying 
t Urdu in n dusky nook. 

Whilst I was taking this inventory of my garret, 
suddenly, I heard a loud whizzing, and, looking in 
tho direction of the sound, I saw a tremendous 
hornet, of tho true, fierce yellow breed, shooting 
through one of the open panes straight into tho room. 
He was evidently very angry and wolfish for a fight. 
Here and Ihoro did he dart, now and then striking 
his head against a beam or the ceiling, growing 
more wrathy at overy blow ho experienced. As ho 
went along liko a famished panther, I heard him 
sing, with tho braying of a trumpet— 

11 1 am a yellow hammer, 

I am! 

And I’ve come from my nett In the barn, 

I have! 

To sling und fight like the deuce— 

Just so! 

Who wnnla to fight? 

Who? 

For I am a Into yellow hammei 

With my ting of orange and iny rapier of delicate steel. 

Who wunts to be stung ? 


Who? 

Let him come, and 1 ’ll give him what he wonts, 

Yea, verily! 

Till he yells liko a kitten in the talons of a hawk I 
Who wants to he stung ?— 

Alia ! aim I nhn ! 

I see him! 

Tho very ctnp who wants my rapier of steel 
Stuck into him as a knife is stuck into a fat porker I” 

(“God forbid!" says I. “Good hornet, don't 
come here—now don’t I”) 

“ Como out, ye poor devil, like a man and fight, 

For I'm a truo yellow hammer, 

With my flag of orange mid rapier of dolicate ste-' * 
And with one blow I ’ll fell ye like an ox in me stall 
under the nxe of the butcher I 
Come on, ye poor devil, I 'ra ready I" 

And, suiting the action to tho word, ho darted 
straight at my forehead. I ducked, involuntarily, 
and tho fierce demon whizzed past mu with such 
venom that his impulus carried him clean through 
the pane. I looked out and saw him, as if disgusted 
with my cowardice, buzzing swiftly towards tho 
old dilapidated barn near by, as if to carry 

“His flag of orange and rapier of delicate steel” 
back to bis 

“ Nest In tho bam” 
in fierce triumph. 

I had hardly congratulated myself on my escape 
from tho blow of tho yellow bully, before I heard a 
second buzz, and, looking again, I saw a groat wa-p 
coming through tho panu. Ho carried his long 
shanks below him liko tho parnchulc to a balloon, 
whilst his waist, small ns Miss K.’s (the bollu of 
Saratoga), seemed as if it would breuk asunder. 
He, too, seemed inflamed with spilo against poor 
mo, and he approached like a winged fury. Without 
any preliminary words, ho dartod at my face, mid 
a sling, like tho prick of a pin, smarted on my cheek. 
I aimed a blow at tho dark fiend und struck him nt 
my feci, and saw him crawl off with trailing wing 
to a dark corner of tho garret. I retreated to an 
opposite nook and prepared for another encounter; 
but there 1 saw a liltlo firefly, which had wandered 
from tho green, frightened to death, and saying 
plainly, with hisgreen, translucent, throbbinglight— 

“Oh, don’t kill mo, good friend! for 1 'in tho 
summer light of the twilight, kindling up the blos¬ 
soms and making the greensward sparkle for tho 
feet of the fairies. Don’t kill me, then, good friend, 
now don't I” 

Scorning such “ small deer,” I turned away and 
looked out of tho window. 

Ah, the yellow moon ! 

Deliciously glowed the golden beauty—delicious¬ 
ly in tho middle of tho sky. I spoke to the golden 
beauty: 

“ Uright Michnel! glorious lender of the skiey Irglons 1 
Thy refulgent shield gleams in the blue, 
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Thou hero of a thousand spears1 j 

Or rather thou art (changing thy sex) Diana, huntirss j 
amidst the starry woods, j 

With thy pearly quiver on thy shoulder, j 

And thy silver arrows glittering at thy back. j 

Moon of the heavens! sweet moon of the shioing hea- j 
vens! I 

Thou dost look now upon the broad ocean, j 

That heavest like the bosom of a maiden when eho \ 
leans on the neck of her lover. ] 

Broad is the path thou host painted on the polished and ! 
glittering ocean; 

And the white sails look like the wing of a seraph j 
spread in brooding quiet, ] 

With tho song of the mariner sounding in joy over the j 
breast of the ocean. 

Thou lookest on tho gray desert, 

And the cnmel kneels on thu sand, and the Arab lies 
prono in the shado 

Of tho palm by tho sparkling fountain; 

The pillar of Persopolis stripes the white sand, and 
the nrch 

Bends like a fractured bow 
Over the broken tomb. 

Thou lookest down through the forest, 

And the hunter lays his head on his arm and straight¬ 
way dreams of tho antlered deer; 

The cabin gleams out from tho grove of chestnuts, and 
the hunter’s wife listens for the foot-tread of her 
hunter; 

The baby hushes its wail, and the wind dies away iu 
tho pine-top. 

All is holy silence. 

Thou lookest upon tho crowded city, 

And a thousand roofs seem like the green summits of 
the unshorn mountain side, 

Where rank upon rank swell the summits, the summits 
of pine on the mountain, 

The green mountain of n thousand trees. 

Thou lookest upon the sylvun villngc, 

And the broad pathways glitter with dew. 

Thou lookest upon the glen of tho eagle, 

And the waterful! plunges in foam down the rock like 
tho rush of a warhorso in battle. 

Pure nnd beautiful nrt thou, moon I 
Oh moon ! 

Sweet moon of the harmonized heavens! 

Pure und beautiful art thou, moon ! 

Thou lookest down upon the world, 


And then dost shoot a delicate pencil of light 
Through tho broken pane of this dusty garret. 

Oh moon! 

Sweet moon! 

Pure moon of the beautiful heavens !” 

I was thus apostrophising tbo golden beauty, 
when I heard a loud knock, apparently from tho 
hammer, proceeding from tho cellar. Instantly, at 
tho sound, tho fiddle started and placed itself in a 
slanting attitude, tho bow stood up and worked 
itself on one leg towards tho fiddle, and then laid 
itsoll transversely along tho strings. A second 
blow sounded, and a sawing commenced of most 
dolorous music. Tho chairs made a bow to each 
other, the bottles commenced curtseying, and tho 
demijohn waddled out of its nook and began. Then 
struck up tho weird and witchliko danco. Tho 
hammer struck its blows liko tho poundings of a 
bass drum; the fiddle squeaked away, and the waltz 
went spinning around tho dusky and partly moonlit 
gurret liko circles in tho water. My head com¬ 
menced swimming. My feet began to stir, and I 
launched away in tho weird nnd witchlike dance. 
The garret echoed to tho patter of our feet, and tho 
very moonlight undulated in waves of molody. My 
breath began to ooze away, my limbs trembled, and 
my feet fuirly ached with my exertions; nnd I was 
on tbo point of deserting tbo danco, when the knock¬ 
ing ceased, the fiddle rocked away to its nook, tho 
bow fell oflf and lay prono beside it, and the chairs 
scuttled off to their respective positions. I turned, 
I ran from the garret, and, hurrying down stairs, 
burst open tho front door, and found myself on tho 
green margin of tho village street that stretched 
itself to the sloop. 

This was tho lust time that I entered tho old 
houso by the green. It is now demolished, and n 
beautiful lawn with a graceful roll extends from the 
top of tho orchard above to the village street, car¬ 
peted with grass and purplo blossoms of the clover. 
Naught now remains to tell where stood, in its 
dark and weather*stained colors, “tub old house 

BY TUB GREEN.” 
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THE OLD VILLAGE CHURCH. 

BY ItKNRY O IRK. 


Twenty years! Yes, twenty years hail inter¬ 
vened since I left the pleasant village of Brookdnlo, 
and not onco during all tin's period Inul 1 visited the 
dear old spot that was held more and more saered 
by memory. A hundred limes had I purposed to do 
so, yet not until the lapse of twenty years was this 
purpose fulfilled. Then, sobered by disappoint¬ 
ments, I went back on a pilgrimage to the home of 
early days. 

I was just twenty years old when I left Brook* 
dulc. My father’s fniniiy removed at the same 
time, and this was tho reason why I had not re¬ 
turned. The heart’s strongest attractions wero in 
another place. But the desire to go back revived, 
after a season of allliclion and some painful defeats 
in the great battle of life. The memory of dear 
childhood grew so palpable, and produced such an 
earnest longing to revisit old scenes, that I was con¬ 
strained to turn my face towards my early home. 

It was late in the evening of a calm autumnal 
day, at tho close of the week, when I arrived at 
Brookdnlo. The village inn where I stopped, and 
at which I engaged lodgings for a few duys, was 
not tho old village inn. That had passed away, and 
a newer and laigor building stood in its pluco. Nor 
was the old landlord there. Why Imd I cxpuclcd to 
see him ? Twenty years before, ho was bent with 
age. His eyes were dim and his step faltered when 
last 1 saw him. It wns but natural lliut he should 
pass away. Still, I felt a shade of disappointment 
whon the truth came. lie who filled his place was 


unknown to me; and, in all his household, not a fa- 
miliur countenance wns presented. 

But I solaced myself for this with thoughts of the 
morrow, when my eyes would look upon long-re- 
memhured scenes and facos. Tho old homestead, 
with its garden and clambering vines—a picture 
which Imd grown moro vivid in my thoughts every 
year—how earnest wns my desiro to look upon it 
again ! There wns tho deep, pure spring, in which, 
as 1 Irent to drink, I hud so often looked upon my 
mirrored fuco; und the broad, flat stone near by, 
where I hud snl so many times. I would sit there 
nguin, after Insting the sweet wuter, und think of the 
olden lime! The dear old mill, too, with its mur¬ 
muring wheel glistening in the bright sunshine, and 
tho rare, on whose bank I had gathered wild flowers 
and rasplicrries! 

I could sleep bill little for thinking of these things, 
and when morning broke, and the sun shone out, 1 
went forth impatient to see the real objects which 
had been so long pictured in my memory. 

"Ain I in Brookdalo? No—it nannol bo. There 
is some strange error. Yea—yes—It is Brookdale, 
for hero is the old church, i cannot mistake that. 
Hark! Yes—yes—it is the early bell! I would 
know its sound amid a thousand !” 

On I moved, passing the ancient building whose 
architect Imd long since been called to sleep with 
his fathers, and over whose walls and spire lime 
Imd cast a duller hue. I was eager to reach the 
old homestead. Tho mill lav between—or. once it 
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did. Only a shapeless ruin now remained. The 
broken wheel, the crumbling walls, and empty fore- 
bay were all that my eyes rested upon, and I 
paused sadly to mark the wreck which time had 
made. The race was dry, and overgrown with 
elder and rank weeds. A quarter of a mile distant 
stood out sharply against the clear sky, a large 
factory, nowly built, and thither the stream in which 
I had once sailed my tiny boat, or dropped my 
line, had been turned, and the old mill left to silence 
and ducay. Ah me! 1 cannot make words obe¬ 
dient to my thoughts in giving utterance to the dis¬ 
appointment I then felt. A brief space I stood, 
mourning over the ruins, and then moved on again, 
a painful presentiment fast arising in my heart that 
all would not be as I had left it in the white cottage I 
was seeking. The two great elms that stood bend¬ 
ing together, as if instinct with a sense of protec¬ 
tion, above thul dear home—where were they? My 
eyes searched for them in vain. 

“ Whore is tbe spring? surely it welled up 
here, and this is the way the deal* stream flowed!” 

Alas! the spring was dried) and scarcely a 
trace of its former existence remained. The broad 
flat stone was broken. The shady alcove beneath 
which the waters came up so cool and clear, had 
been removed. All was naked and barren. Near 
by stood an old dosorted house. The door was 
half open, the windows wore broken out, the chim¬ 
ney had fallen, and great patches of the roof had 
been lorn away. Around, all was in keeping with 
this. The little garden was covered with weeds, 
the fence that once enclosed it was broken down, 
the old apple tree that I had loved almost as ten¬ 
derly aa if it had been a human creature, was no 
moro to bo aeon, and in the place whore the grape- 
vino grow was a deep pool of green and stagnant 
water. 

My flrst impulse was to turn and flee from the 
place, under a painful revulsion of feeling. But I 
could not leave the spot thus. For some minutes I 
stood mournfully leaning on the broken garden gate, 
and then forced myself to enter beneath tho roof 
where I was born, and where I grow up with loving 
and happy children, under the sunlight of a mother's 
smile. If there was ruin without, thero was deso¬ 
lation added to rpin within, but neither ruin nor 
desolation could entirely obliterate the forms so 
well remembered. I passed from room to room, 
now pausing to recall an inoidenl, and now hurry¬ 
ing on under a sense of pain at seeing a place, hal¬ 
lowed in my thoughts by the tenderest associations 
of my life, thus abandoned to tho gnawing tooth of 
decay, and destined to certain and speedy destruc¬ 
tion. When I came to my mother's room, emotion 
grew too powerful, and a gush of tears relieved the 
oppressive weight that lay upon my bosom. There 
I fingered long, with a kind of mournful pleasure in 
this scene of my days of innocence, and lived over 
years of the bygone times. 

At last I turned with sad feelings from a spot 
which memory had held snored for twenty years; 


but which, in its change, could be sacred no longer. 
Material things are called substantial; but it is not 
so. Change and decay are ever at work upon 
them; they are unsubstantial. A real substance 
is the mind, with its thoughts and nfl'cctions. 
Forms built there do not ducay. Ilow perfectly 
hud I retained in memory the home of my child¬ 
hood ! Not a leaf had withered, not a flower had 
faded; nothing had fallen under the scythe of time. 
The greenness and perfection of all were as the 
mind had received them twenty years before. But 
the materiat things themselves had, in that briof 
space, passed almost wholly away. Yes ; it is in 
the mind that wo must seek for real substance. 

Slowly and sadly I turned from the hallowed 
place, and went back towards tho village inn. No 
interest for anything in Brookdnle remuinud, and no 
surprise was created at tho almost total oblitera¬ 
tion of the old landmarks apparent on every hand. 
My purpose was to leave tho plnco by tho early 
stage that morning, and seek to forget tliut I had 
over returned to the home of my childhood. 

My way was past tho old village church where, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, for nearly fifteen years, I had 
met with the worshipers; and as I drew nearer 
and nearer the sacred place, I was more and more 
impressed with the fuel that, if change had been 
working busily all around, his hnnd hud spared the 
holy edifice. That change had been there was 
plainly to be seen, but he had lingered only a mo¬ 
ment, laying his hand gently, as he paused, on the 
ancient pile. New and tenderer feelings camo over 
me. I could not pass the village church, and so I 
entered it once more, although it was yet too early 
for the worshipers to assemble. How familiar all! 
A year seemed not to have intervened since I 
bad stood beneath that roof. The deep, nrchcil 
windows, the antique pulpit and chancel, the old 
gallery and organ, the lofty roof, but most of all the 
broad tablet above the pulpit, and the words 11 Rev¬ 
erence my Sanctuary: I am tho Lord," were as 
familiar as the face of a dear friend. There was 
chango all around, but no change hero in tho house 
of God. 

Seating myself in the old family pow, I gave my 
mind up to a flood of crowding associations; and 
there I sat, scarcely conscious of the passing time, 
until the bell sounded clear above mo its weekly 
summons to the worshipers. And soon they begun 
to assemble, one after another coming in, and si¬ 
lently taking their places. Conscious thnt I was 
intruding, I yet remained in tbe old family pew. It 
seemed as if I could not leave it—as if I must sit 
there and hearken once more to tho words of life. 
And I Was there when the rightful owners came. 
I arose to retire, but was beckoned to remain. So 
I resumed my seat, thankful for the privilege. 
Group after group entered, but faces of strangers 
were all around mo. Presently a white-haired old 
man came slowly along the aisle, and, entering tha 
chancel, ascended to the pulpit. I had not expected 
this. Our minister was far advanced in years when 
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we left (he village, yet here be was I How breath¬ 
lessly did I lean forward to catch the sound of his 
voice when ho arose to read tbu service! It was 
the same impressive voice, yet lower and some- 
what broken. My heart trembled, and tears dimmed 
my eyes as (ho sound went echoing through the 
room. For n time I was a child again. I closed 
my eyes, and felt thnt my mother, my sister, and 
my brothers were with me. 

I cun never forget that morning. When the ser¬ 
vice closed, and the pcoplo moved away, I looked 
from countenance to countenance, but all wero 
strange, except those of a few old men and women. 
Still lingering, I met the minister as ho came slowly 
down the aisle towards the door. Ho did not know 
me, for his eyes wero dim with age, and I had 
changed in twenty years. But, when I extended 
my hand and gavo my namo, he seized it with a 


quick energy, while a vivid light irradiated bis 
countenance. 

1 will not weary the reader with a detail of the 
long interview held that day with the old minister 
in his own house. It was good for me that I met 
him ero leaving Brookdale under tho pressure of a 
first disappointment. His words of wisdom arc yet 
in my ears. 

"As you have found tho old church tho same,” 
said ho, while bolding my hand in parting, “ amid 
ruin and change everywhere around, so will you 
find tho truths which are given for our salvation 
ever immutnblo, though mere human inventions of 
thought oro sot aside by every coming generation for 
new philosophies, and the finor fancies of more 
brilliant intellects. Religion is built upon a rock, 
and tho storms and floods of timo cannot move it 
from its firm foundation.” 
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THE POVERTY STRICKEN. 

n V MB*. A. F. LA W. 


CHAPTER I. 

Weep for tlio soul-sick child of wnnt, 

Whoso dolly music is tho requiem elmnt 
Of wailing grief, that feeds tlio conker, core, 

And Borrow, which ends onl)' in despair ! 

“ Mother, I am weary anil faint. Lay my head 
upon your breust, and lot me breathe my last sigh 
with your arms about me. Do not weep, dear mo* 
(her, for I part from a home of sadness tt> gain a 
bright heritage; and thero, in my resting-place far 
ubuve (lie blue hcavons, I will sing glad hymns of 
praise; and your name, dearest mother, will be over 
on my lips. I hove lieen a burden to you on earth. 
Too fecblo to toil for your good, I have been all da- 
pendent on your kindness. But now I go from sick¬ 
ness and want; and though you see me not, dearest 
mother, yet your child will bo ever about you; for 
know you not that tlm spirits of those wo ’vo prized 
on earth speak to us gently in whispers of love, in 
tho sighing of tho breeze, and in dreams by night? 
I go!—I go! Thunks bo to Thee, O Father, for 
tha hope of life immortal, through tho Saviour’s 
blood! Mother—dear mother—farewell!” 

With theso lingering words of parting, passed 
away tha spirit of a child of poverty. Beside tho 
couch where lay tho lifeless body knelt a woman 
in tlio prime of lifo. But Misery’s hand had already 
accomplished its task, and tho sunken eye, tho hol¬ 
low cheek, and attenuated frame told of deep suf¬ 
fering. 

Mcthinks, kind reader, you would desire to know 
somewhat of the history of tho subject of my narra¬ 
tive—tho mother of the child whose death wo have 
ju«t recorded. Ellen Ellsworth was once tho star 
of n brilliant circle, and surrounded by luxury and 
wealth. Of noble parentage, and an only child, 
she dwelt in her father’s proud English homo, tho 
idol of his heart, for whose gratification no sacrifice 
was deemed too great, and whose slightest wish 
never passed by unheeded. Pampered and praised 
by nil, this gentle girt bid fair to become merely a 
butterfly of fashion. But tho instructions of a pious 
mother, who had watched over her childhood, had 
never been quite forgotten. Her holy example cast 
its hallowing influence over her child's mind, and 
oflen, in tho gay revelry, and amid the giddy throng, 
it served to still the wild Ihrobbings of her heart. 


Timo, who is no sluggard in his pace, quickly 
swept years uway, and, by his touch, transformed 
tlio gentle girl into the loving womun. Years, too, 
laid wrought a wondrous chango; for Ellen Ells¬ 
worth stood no more within her father’s lordly 
hulls, but was an outcast from his home. For she 
hnd committed tho unpardonable offence of making 
her own clioico of a companion to journey with her 
along the rugged paths of life ; and,bccaiiso of this, 
she had bitterly incensed tier proud parent, and 
brought a withering curse upon ficr head. 


CHAPTER II. 

“ For riches certainly make to themselves wings, anil 
lly away.” 

Ellen Stanly (I call her now by her husband’s 
name) had, by her marriage with a man of plelieiau 
birth, forfeited her placo among tho cortege of fash¬ 
ion and wealth to which she formerly belonged; 
and, stung to the quick by the sneers and scorn of 
relatives and friends, herself and husband loft old 
England’s shores to seek a home across the wide 
waters. Possessed of health, n refined education, 
and energy of mind, toguthor with a modorate por¬ 
tion of this world’s goods, Robert Stanly hoped to 
win a name among tlio great and good in tho land 
towards which they journeyed; and with such feel¬ 
ings, strong in hope, tho young couplo took pos¬ 
session of their now home. 

For many yenrs they prospered, and love and 
happiness was their daily portion. Tlireo darling 
children graced their board, and for these good gifts 
tho hearts of tho parents offered up an unceasing 
tribute of thanks. But, at last, in tho moment which 
seemed the most secure of joy, the curse of an angry 
father, which, until now, had seemed to slumber, 
fell heavily upon thoir heads. The commercial dis¬ 
asters which some years since devastated our land 
swept nway, at one stroke, tho accumulated gains 
of a life of industry, and left this family almost pen¬ 
niless ; for, through imprudent advice, Mr. Stanly 
had placed tho whole of his funds in those banking 
institutions which, by thoir total wreck, made so 
many of the fatherless and widows weep in anguish. 
This sudden sorrow paralyzed the hitherto active 
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energios of the man, and caused the poor husband 
and father to sink beneath its weight. A sudden and 
violent brain fever completely prostrated him, and, 
in a short time, Robert Stanly breathed his lost,'his 
intellect so clouded by sickness that ha gave not 
ono word of farewell to his weeping family, or ono 
parting glance to the wife of his youth. 

Ye who are surrounded by those you dearly love, 
prize their every word as a valued treasure; for, 
alas! you know not how soon the angol of death 
shall bear them from your sight. And ye who aro 
surrounded by wealth and happiness, forget not 
your brolhor who toils to gain food for his starving 
babes by the sweat of his brow; for ye, too, mny 
have both opulenco and joy crushed by ono grasp 
of a despot hand, and if ye havo not ininistared unto 
others, how can yo yourselves hope to be ministered 
unto? 


CHAPTER III. 

” She has passed to her rest, anil dowers wilt bloom 
Upon her bed of clay. Her spirit pure 
Will wing its flight to realms of endless day, 

Where radiant forms, in spotless robes, allure, 

And seraph voices guide her on her way.” 

During tho first years of her married life, letter 
afler lottor had been addressed by Ellen to her in¬ 
censed father, praying for forgiveness; but all in 
vain, for no answer came to ease her troubled heart. 
And, bo yo ovor so upright, a parent’s curse is a 
heavy burden. At last, yielding to hopelessness, the 
daughter ceased all efforts to soften his obdurato 
heart, considering Buch attempts uselass. Rut now, 
whon wrung by bitter anguish, she again wrote to 
him, trusting that, as the objeot of his hatred wus no 
more, he would forget the past and pardon her 
offence. Alas! it was all in vain. Her deep con¬ 
trition—ay, even the recital of her grief—failed to 
conquer his stubborn heart; and he strovo to think 
her letter but n well-concocted story, framed to gain 
some of his hoarded wealth. 

Thus cast entiroly upon her own exertions for 
support, tho poor mother, for tho sakoof her inno¬ 
cent children, wrestled bravely with tho world, and 
toiled ceaselessly to keep them free from actual 
suffering; for, as yef, they were too young to aid 
her efforts but in a slight degreo. 

Timo woro on. Gradually, pinching want entered 
tho household; one by ono, the sacred relics of 
happier days were sacrificed to obtain tho necessa¬ 
ries of life. Sickness, too, camo with its withering 
power; and that insidious scourge, consumption, 
stole upon tho eldost of Ilia flock, a gentle girl, 
named Mary, just verging into womanhood, and tho 
darling of her mother’s heart. All her hopes were 
contered on this young being; to her she poured 
forth her sorrows, and from her received many a 


word of comfort; for sho pointed forward to tho 
time when, with her cncrgiesuddcd to her mother’s, 
they could stem the torrent now rushing against 
them, and once more look gladly forth upon tho 
world. 

Rut these fond hopes were doomed to bo nipped 
in tho bud, and tho mothor’s heart was again to be 
subjected to sovero trial. Discaso mado a slow but 
certain progress. It touched the flower lightly, but 
surely, until at Inst it softly closed, then gently 
passed away. Sleep on, thou weary and heavy 
laden, until with glad praiso tho new-born spirit 
animates tho lifeloss dust, and thou wingest thy 
way on high, joining the ransomed throng of the 
pure in heart! 

11 Rest in pence, thou gentle spirit, throned above! 

Souls like thine, with God, inherit life and lave." 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ We toil—through pain and wrong; 

We fight—and fly; 

We love; we lose, and then, ere long, 

Stone dead wo lio, 

O life ! is all thy song 
Endure and—die !” 

Sickness had reduced the widow’s fund to its 
lust farthing; and though her wearied frame snnk 
beneath these accumulated trials, yet the never- 
tiring strength of a mother’s love left her not slum¬ 
ber, but urged her still to strive on. After the day’s 
hard labor ended, that lonely, sorrowing being snt 
beside the dim light and plied her needle, drawing 
it in and out, stitch by stitch, through tho dark 
watches of the night, uncomplaining, until tho flick¬ 
ering candle died away. Night after night, unceas¬ 
ingly, sho toiled; and for this heavy Inbor, by which 
tho very threads of her being were broken ono by 
ono, what gained sho ? A miserable pittance.’ 

You ask, did no aid como to their rescuo? Alas, 
no! Tho poor around them gave a crust from their 
scanty portion ; but tho rich went their way, careful 
lust they should be imposed- upon, nnd with easily 
appeased conscience, exclaiming, 11 We do not know 
them; they cannot want, for they do not ask for 
help.” Truo; a thought of former ycure, and the 
shrinking pride of a cultivated mind, scaled tho lips 
of tho widow, and so long as aught of strength re¬ 
mained, sho never applied for aid. Ellen Stanly, 
amid all this ruin, had not forgotten days of yore. 
The refinements of a costly education had been trea¬ 
sured up, and wero imparted to her children as their 
only heritage; and thus sho could not bear to send 
them forth upon tho world to listen to the taunts nnd 
jests of the vulgar-minded, and view the mass of 
vileness and wretchedness over found accumulated 
in the streets of our cities. 

At length tho mother’s over-tasked framo gave 
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way, und abo was laid on her straw pallet, with 
famine staring herself und children in the face. It 
I'umo with a rapid stride; first touching the rounded 
cheek of the youngest child. Its little limbs with¬ 
ered away, its sweet voice fuded into a sigh, and 
then kind angels camo to its relief and bore the freed 
spirit beyond the skies. At this happy release, the 
mother wept not, but rather rejoiced ; for she knew 
her Saviour loved little children, and she hoped 
soon to join her cherub babe in a brighter, happier 
home. 

Her boy still remains to her. She cannot bear to 
give him up, but prays ho may be spared to carry 
messages of love to ber never-forgot ten father. Oh 
that sho might seo that father but once again, and 
hear him utter kind words of forgiveness! Then sho 
would gladly go to rest. 

Life hangs but by a thread. The once ruddy boy is 
uowstretchcd beside his poormother, for strength has 
left his wasted frame und ho is wrapped in a dream- 
liko stupor. The mother wrestles with Heaven for 
im answer to her prayor, and the petition of faith is 
unswored; for lo, the door is opened, and, passing 
tpticklyou to that lowly conch, is the leeblc, heart- 
stricken father! Repentance for the past has long 
dwelt within his breast. His unreieuting spirit has 
been subdued by repeated chastenings ; and, having 
searched for his daughter until almost in despair, 
in highways nnd byways, ho at length finds her the 
initiate of a wretched hovel, the unburied corpse of 
Iter daughter besido her, her boy stretched on the 


ground, life almost gone, and she herself just ready 
to speed her way to the “ spirit-land!” 

“ My father !”—“ My child! : ’—one close em¬ 
brace, one look of love, a thanksgiving from the lips 
of the sorrowful, nnd the wearied child of poverty 
is at rest. 

The boy, by timely aid, was saved, and all the 
love of the broken-hearted grandparent was cen¬ 
tered on him. But the canker worm was feeding on 
that old man’s heart, and lie, too, was soon laid 
besido the resting-place of his injured daughter. 
Young Stanly became tho possessor of great wealth 
and of broad lands; but never, in after days, did he 
forget the scenes of his childhood. Ho was ever 
willing and anxious to minister to the wants of tho 
friendless nnd poverty-stricken. May you and I, 
kind reader, go nnd do likewise ! 

This may seem lo some an exaggerated tale ; but 
go, my friends, into the courts and remote passuges 
of our city, and you will find many whose lot in 
other days wus among tho high and wealthy, but 
who, from various causes, have been reduced even 
to u straw pallet, and to a state of actual famitiu. 
None but those who enter tho dwellings of misery 
can know at all of the wretchedness of many of 
their fellow-creatures, or can fully sympathize with 
those who ure brought low. 

Anil now my mournful plaint of grief is told ! 

Then pray thee, reader, give thy hoarded gold 
To chase despair, to J)lnd the broken heart, 

And bid the tear and bitter sigh depart. 
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THE TE DEUM. 

(See Plate. 


As on accompaniment to the beautiful plate in this 
number, representing young cathedral choristers, wo 
Ituvo thought that nothing Itelter could be written 
llinii a sketch of the history and a brief analysis of 
litu matter of lliu magnificent hymn in (lie church 
service, “We Praise Thee, O God.” To very 
ninny of our renders, wlmt we shall say will be no¬ 
thing now; but even they will be pleased to see in 
an accessible form a history of this ancient hymn. 
Anil to such as have not before met with any con¬ 
nected account of the To Deuin, it will be, wo are 
sure, acceptable for Ilia historical, musical, and de¬ 
votional interest of the subject. 

The Christian Church has followed the Jewish in 
mnking songs of praise a part of its devotional exer¬ 
cises, and in this it imitates also tlto Divine Founder, 
who, wo nre told, closed the Last Supper with a 
hymn, ns was the Jewish Passover custom, liofore 
lie went out witlt his disciples to the Mount of 
Olives. David’s Psalms, and tlioso of other writers 
in tho Hebrew Psalter, cmbraco not pruise alone, 
but all the various emotions of tho devout heart— 
confession, supplication, complaint, on the part of 
tho Psnliiiist, ns well as descants upon God’s works 
and perfections, and thanksgiving fur Ilis mercies. 

The Now Dispensation opened new themes for tho 
melodious utterance of tho worshipers or, as we 
may more correctly sny, what prophets and kings 
foretold ip their Divine songs the Chrislinns early 
celebrated ns accomplished. Pliny the younger, 
Governor of Bitliynia, Writes to Wngan, A. D. 107, 
as (lie result of his inquiries respecting the prac¬ 
tices of Christians, that they met on a slated day, 
before daylight, “to repeat among themselves a 
hymn to Christ us to a God.” 

The To Deum, modeled perhaps upon older 
hymns, can bo authentically traced back to the time 
of Nicetius, Bishop of Triers, to whom its compo¬ 


sition is ascribed. Ho lived about A. D. 530. 
Though a still more ancient origin has been claimed 
for it, and it has been said that it was composed by 
St. Ambrose and sung at the baptism of St. Augus¬ 
tine, about u hundred years prior to tho above dulc, 
there is no certainly in this supposition. A hymn 
of tho same comprehensive spirit—perhaps the germ 
of this—may have been used. Bill, whatever may 
hnvo been the precise date of its production, it 
stands among the most noble of human composi¬ 
tions, and has stirred the hearts of the devout for 
centuries. Composers without number havo writ¬ 
ten music for it. Indeed, we suspect that it would 
be difficult to find a European composer since the 
filth century who has not written a Te Deum 
accompaniment. 

Liko many other good things, the Te Deum has 
suffered from evil associations. In lliu rude days, 
when war was tlto business of monarebs and lliu 
glory of feudal leaders, the first net of the victor, 
when possible, was to order in tho churches the 
performance of the To Deum, ns if tho work of 
i gratifying thu evil passions of men by murder ami 
| rapine had deserved and received the favor of God. 

; During the bloody scenes of the lirst French Revo- 
I iution, before the leaders had become so frantic ns 
: to deny tho existence of a Supreme Being, the Te 
I Deum was several limes directed; and once, in the 
| Champ de Mars, wltere hundreds of priests united 
[ in the chnnt, with adequate instrumental aeconi- 
| pantincnls, salvos of artillery were fired at purlieu- 
I lar passages in the music. Nothing that the French 
! in those days touchod escaped the fury of llioir wild 
| fanaticism. 

The suppression of rebellions, the discoveries of 
treason,escapes front fuclioti, all the successesof mo¬ 
narch.*, good and bad, all the triumph* of despotism 
I over 'lie people, and of persecuting bigotry over the 
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freedom of speech and of conscience, linve been cele¬ 
brated by the To Duuin—in most cases with bb 
much sincerity as a pagan ordered sacrifices. Thus, 
ns wo have observed, tbo ancient hymn had once 
fallen with many into disrespect. A brighter era 
has commenced, in which tolerance and mutual 
charity enable all parties to judge with more dis¬ 
crimination, ahd to admire what is beautiful and 
holy in itself, without regard to its anoiont perver¬ 
sions. 

As the To Deum stands in the Prayer Book of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, it is 
pointed grammatically. In tho English Book, it is 
pointed for chanting. In most American churches, 
it is seldom chanted except upon holidays; on other 
occasions, tho minister and people read it in ultcrnute 
verses. There aro also some verbal alterations, 
which preserve the samo sense, but respect the 
modoru usage of words. Thus, 11 Tliino honorable, 
true, und only Son” is changed, in tho Amorican 
Book, to “Thine adorable,” &o. Such was once 
the signification of honorahlo, or, if not precisely 
such, a loftier sentiment was conveyed than is now 
borne by a word in so common use as honorable. 
Mortal appropriation of it has made the term of too 
light signification to apply to the Redeemer in an 
ascription of praise And, by the way, we may ob¬ 
serve in many other cases in tho Biblo and Prayer 
Book; as standards, the departures from ancient 
ussgo which colloquialism and hyperbole have 
caused in the employment of words. Some have 
entirely ahanged their mcaniug, or, where they hud 
two or more, have lost all except one. Thus, otto 
of tho prayers in the Amorican Book, commencing 
“Direct us,.0 Lord,in all our doings,” stands in 
the English Book, 11 Prevent us,” &c. The original 
meaning of prevent is to come or go bofore; tho in¬ 
ferential meanings are to direct and guide, and to 


obst ru%t. The latter has, in common usage, entirely 
supplanted the former. 

Tho To Deum will bo found, upon examination, 
to be methodically divided into three parts, the first 
containing nine, tho other two each tun vorsicles. 
Thu first nine versicles (originally ten, the opening 
versiclo having been originally written in two) are. 
an act of praise, declaring the homage of ull beings in 
heaven and earth—the living on earth and tho sainted 
in heaven. The next ten form a creed—a confus. 
sion or acknowledgment of faith—" The holy church 
throughout all tho world doth acbiowleilge Thee.” 
Thence tho hymn proceeds to speoify faith in the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, tho Comforter, 
and to set forth tho victory of tho Son overdeuth, 
tho opening of Heaven to tho faithful, and the com¬ 
ing of Christ in judgment. And lastly, having 
praised God and deolared the Christian faith in 
Him, the hymn changes to supplication for his 
mercy, “Wo therefore pray Thee, help thy serv¬ 
ants.” Tliuncc to the end, tho hymn proceeds in 
tho declaration of worship and prayer for assist¬ 
ance, concluding in the words of tho psalmist, “ O 
Lord, in Tlico huvo I trusted; let me nover be con¬ 
founded.” -V 

Such is n brief sketch of a composition which, in 
its history und analysis, has employed many pens. 
Its spirit is that of the Gospel; its phraseology is, in 
many places, ' verbatim, from Holy Writ; and its 
sentiments are identical with thoso of tho Word of 
God, insomuch that it may be said to bo n blending 
togethor of Scriptural thoughts and words. Unux- 
cceded in majesty, lienuttl'ul in simplicity, warm in 
praise and forvont in prayer, glorifying God, and 
yet being, in all humility, the ultornnee of feeble 
man, tho To Down cannot be too highly 8dmircd as 
the acknowledgment of the whole Christian Church, 
under whatever name, and in whatever land or lime. 
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WHICH If.; THE MOTHER? 

DT ALICE B. KILL. 

{See Plate.) 


"Now, who would think tlmt was the young 
count kicking and sprawling on the grass with my 
littlo ones? Look how they fondle each other; and 
my Theresa is more proud of him than of her own 
brother." 

Tho old dame looked up from the rush mat which 
she was weaving, to listen to bur daughter’s ex¬ 
clamations. 

“ Ay, ny,” said she, half muttering, “ they are 
near enough to each other now. They cat from tho 
sumo platter and drink from the same cup. They 
sleep soundly under ono roof; but the hamlet and 
the castle are far apart, though but a stone’s throw 
from each other; and, by and by, the children will 
lie as separate as though leagues divided them." 

“ Nay, but my foster child will not forget mo. 
And think, chert maman, when he shall be a man, 
perhaps ho will make Jean his bailin', because of 
their old dnys; and when ho brings home liis lovely 
young wife, I will say to her, 1 See, ho slept in my 
arms, and he grew strong and beautiful under my 
roof.”’ 

“ And, if she be like tho countess lus mother, slio 
will answer thee, * Ay, ny, good nurse; but what 
is that to me? Thou w’ast well paid for thy trou¬ 
ble, cli V " 

" Gut my lady is kind, for all that; nnd it is not 
money that rewards me. ’Tis to sco the young 
lioberto changed from the puny infant, with its pale 
lacklustre oyes nnd sharp pining features. See hov, 
his limbs are knit, how brown nnd strong ha grows! 
And then, at night, when I hold him in my arms and 
smooth Ills curls, and see him fall gently into his 
sweet sleep! Il is then I love linn most.” 

“ And what cares his mother for that ? She hns 
not seen him since the Easter season, with her 
rules, and hor balls, tmd her grand company. A 
shame to her for it, though she be the young mas¬ 


ter’s wife!’’ and the old dame recommenced her 
task with n vigorous knapping as the unfortunate 
rushes slipped through her withered hands 

The younger woman went to the door of the low 
cottage and leaned out, that she might watch the 
children better. It was a calm and peaceful sum¬ 
mer morning, and tho air wgs filled with tho fra¬ 
grance of the wild vines that she had twined about 
the casement. Tho swallows chirped about in the 
thatch of the sloping roof, and the great tree over¬ 
topping tho walls, that had once given it shade, 
moved softly itt the light wind. Tho three children 
were gamboling on tho grass; sturdy little Jean, 
with his sunburnt, rosy face, tho womanly Theresu, 
assuming an air of importance because she had been 
trusted with the care of tho younger ones, and Ro¬ 
berto, the young Count of Virieu, fairer than they, 
with the impress of his noble birth on his broad, 
white forehead, and shapely, robust limbs. 

Tho child’s foster mother grow thoughtful as she 
stood there with folded arms, leaning in the door¬ 
way, nnd the smile that had lighted her round, fair 
face deepened almost to a shade. 

" I would not be tho countess for all her broad 
lands,” sho mused, " if I were forced to put my 
children away from me before they know their mo¬ 
ther’s face. To let another watch them when they 
begin to look towards the light, and use their littlo 
feet, and strotch out their hands! To think of my 
Jean calling another maman, or winding bis arms 
about a nurse’s neck when he went to sleep at 
night! Ah, little she knows what n pleasure it is 
to be a mothor, and little she cares for what she has 
lost! And his father away in Paris half the tune, 
or riding out with those wild gallants when ho is 
hero! 1 would not change for all their chateau, 
with its grand gullerics, and stone terraces, and 
brave hangings.” 
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And tho peasant’s wife had made the wiser 
choice. What are the accompaniments of wealth, 
the excitements of a fashionable career, to the calm 
domestic comfort that oftentimes gathers about a 
cottage hearth, whore tho needs of lifo only aro sup¬ 
plied? What is not lost by that mother who will¬ 
ingly gives her child to the charge of a hireling that 
her own selfish indolence und pelted tastes may be 
gratified, and turns from it to tho flattery of tho 
wopld and the wearying round of frivolous amuse¬ 
ments? Love must bo stilled, maternal tenderness 
turned from its natural course, cro this can be done; 
and wo to that mother who has lints wronged tho 
noblest and truest instincts of Iter nature ! “ She 
sowellt lures in her wheut field, and shall reap the 
reward of her husbandry;” for the neglect will be 
repaid with added sorrow. Alt! if such mothers 
knew how puro tho pleusure of training tho young 
being confided by tho Creator to their keeping, teach¬ 
ing it in curliest years to seo only in this life the 
entrance to a home of moro exceeding beauty; if 
they could feel, as they one duy must feel, the re¬ 
sponsibility of tho trust so lightly assumed, so faith¬ 
lessly discharged, thoy would turn from all else to 
this sacred oflicc, and think not that their lives wero 
wasted in tho training of these young heirs of 
immortality. 

Tho roverio of the good nurso was suddenly in¬ 
terrupted ; for tho children, clapping their hands, 
cried,•'•See! see the pretty lady!” and in tho dis- 
lunco a parly from the castle wero winding their 
way towards them. She saw at a glance that it 
was tho mothor of her little charge, the young and 
Iteamiful Countess Emile, attended by a tall footman 
with his gay livory and saucy nir. "It xvas well 
that lloberto was cleanly dressed,” thought the 
dame, in a flutter of excitement; for the visits of 
his mothor wore rare events, and chronicled asgreat 
days in tho household of tho ooltagors. Bcsidos, 
she had all a mothor’s pridu in the nppearanco of 
her foster child, and now she glanced with much 
satisfaction at tho dress, so neat, yet Simpla in its 
snowy whiteness, which distinguished the young 
count’s apparel from the coarser fabrics which his 
playfellows woro 

You might have looked to see the young mother’s 
eyes grow bright as sho caught a glimpse of her 
beautiful son. Ilut, save a glow of haughty pride, 
which for a moment passed over hor fine features, 
thu indiflercnco with which sho gazod on the 
scene around her was unchanged. She returned the 
warm salutation of the nurse with a listless air of 
weariness; and, though sho kissed tho child when 
it was placed in her arms, there was none of the 
hearty affection which distinguished the caresses 
of Marguerite. 

The little fellow seomed pleased at tho trappings 
of the lady’s patient steed, thou looked wonderingly 
up into her beautiful face, so dilTcrcnt from the 
harsher features to which he had been accustomed, 
and soflly stroked the round, white arms that held 
bun. Theresa and Jean, with the instinctive bash¬ 


fulness of childhood, hid behind the vines, and 
peeped out now and then at the strange lady who 
had taken their pet, Uuborto. 

But the scctio was changed when tho countess 
announced tho object of hor visit. Sho had decided 
to remove the child to tho castle, not that she might 
watch over it herself, for sho would soon bo on 
her way to tho capital with a guy party, whero even 
tho thoughts of her son would ut limes lie bunished, 
but that he might lie given to the bhargo of a Paris¬ 
ian bonne, and thus cscupe tho contamination of a 
rude pcnsuut life. With characteristic selfishness, 
the countess laid given no warning of her intentions, 
and, though the parting wns an event which Mur- 
guorite had sometimes contemplated, its suddenness 
added many a pang to the separation. No wonder 
that a shadow hud passed over ltur, for it was the 
saddest morning sho had ever known. Sho kissed 
tho child again and again, while tho tears slrcnincd 
down upon its fair luce; hut tho young mother 
looked on in culm imliflurencu at an agony that had 
never shaken her own heart. And the children, 
when they began to comprehend that their playfel¬ 
low was to bo taken from them, forgot their bash- 
fulness and catno clinging to their mother’s dress, 
begging Roberto not to go. Tho poor liltlo fellow 
himself, unablo to understand any of the scene except 
that they wero all unhappy, and the strange ludy 
had made them so, tried to spring from her, and 
stretched out his littlo arms towards the children 
with such n sad, piteous fucc, that even tho lacquey, 
who had first been amused by such un unwonted 
exhibition of feeling, gave the sorrowful nurse n 
sympathizing glance. The old dumo hobbled to the 
door to bid fnrewoll to the darling of tho family, 
though alto did not forbear expressing her dissatis¬ 
faction at tho proud lady who had eomo to claim 
him. And at lust tho sad parting was over, and the 
young count wus borno away, looking back und 
stretching out his little hands until they passed from 
sight. 

Poor Marguerite ! how many times sho woke that 
night with tho terrible dream that some one had 
; stolen the child awny, nnd his mother stood rc- 
; pronching her for it; and how she longed to press 
| the little one to her heart ns she so oficn had done, 

I mid stroke its soil curls until she should fall asleep 
I oguin. 

I ' But most sorrowful was it to see the little one 

turning from his own mother, in tho midst of all 
tho luxury that had been gathered for the heir of 
Viriou, und refusing to be comforted because Jean 
nnd Theresa did not answer to his passionate sob¬ 
bing. At lust he fell asleep, his pillow xvet with the 
first tears of grief lie had ever shed, and watched 
over by his strange bonne while his mother wus 
tho life and gaycly of her brilliantly lighted saloon. 

What wonder that, surrounded by such influences, 
taught only to esteem wealth and rank, and to turn 
coldly from those beneath him in station—no matter 
how warm the heart or how noble the intellect—the 
Count Roberto Viricu should have been among the 
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first denounced us on aristocrat in the troublous 
times of the Revolution. But when his ancestral 
hulls were rescued from the rudo hands of the mob 
by the intercession and commands of citizen Jean 
Dumont, none of those who were awed into com¬ 


pliance by the bold determination of their lender 
knew what a rushing tide of youthful memonV, 
aided by the supplications of the faithful Marguerite, 
had moved the citizen to this deed of mercy. 
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FURNISHING-; 

OR, TWO WAYS OF OOMMENOINO LIFE. 

HI ALICX B. REAL. 


<* You don’t blow how glad I am to sco you! 
How did you happen to como just at tho very time 
I wanted you?” 

And then followed a succession of kisses, such 
as all fashionable young ladies bestow upon their 
friends when thoy meet, as Adoluide Mercer assist¬ 
ed her cousin to alight from tho '< cab” druwn up in 
front of her father’s stately mansion. 

Carpet-bags and bundles followed tho two young 
ladies up the steps, in the arms of Jackson, tho 
footman; and hero the visitor was mot by Mrs. 
Mercer, a tall, youthfully-drossed woman, who bade 
Adelaide show her cousin up stuirs at once, as tho 
drossiug-bell had rung. 

But (hero were no signs of a toilet, for, shawls 
thrown aside and dressing-gowns assumed, tho cou¬ 
sins sealed themselves in lounging-chairs each sido 
the glowing anthracite tiro, which a cool fall even¬ 
ing mndo very comfortable, and wero soon sailing 
down a stream of chat at the ralo of niuo knots an 
hour. No wonder; they had not met in a whole 
year, and were really very fond of each other; and, 
besides, Adolaido was engaged. Yes, positively a 
Jiancie ; and she had so much to say of "George” 
and his family—how fond they were of her, and 
how soon thoy were to be married—" Georgo and 
Addy” that was, not the whole family—and next 
week she was going to commence furnishing. 

" You have such exquisite tuste, Anne, that I 'vo 
thought ever so many timos I’d give anything to 
huve you assist us; and here you are. How in tho 
name of wonder did you happen to come ?” 

And now it was Anne’s turn to confess; and, with 
more blushes then bad deepened the color of Ade¬ 
laide’s cheek, the secret came out. The quiet little 
country cousin was also engaged, and her errand to 
the city was not dissimilar to Adelaide’s coming 
occupations. 

“ Oh, I am so delighted !” said tho giddy young 
creature. “ Oh, of all things—only now you can’t 
be my bridesmaid; and I had counted on that. And 
tell nio all about him. Robert Sanford, what a nice 
numo! and, of course, ho’s handsome and rich. 
Does ho wear n moustache ? Gcorgo’s is divine, 
curls slightly, and his teeth arc—ivory is nothing to 
them! Does Mr. Sanford polka? To tell tho truth, 
it was seeing George polka with Miss Lewis that 
nindo me wish an introduction; and then wasn’t it 
slrango we should both bo in lovo at first sight ?” 

Anne did not know whether Robert could polka 
or not; sho had never seen him dance. Addy would 
see that he looked too grave and quiet, somehow, 


for that. No one wore moustaches in Enstport. 
But ho had very fine whiskors and beautiful eyes. 

“ Well, I made up my mind, when 1 first came 
out, just what sort of a man I wished to marry. 
Oh, you ought to see Georgo on horsoback! I often 
tell him ho is moro fond of his liorso than hu is of 
mo; but, then, 1 don’t wonder—Prince is such a 
splendid fellow, as black as jet. Who ’s making 
your things f" 

Tho last expression, dear reader, is a feminine 
abbreviation for wardrobe, and, to a young lady on 
the eve of marriage, there are few more important 
subjects. Copperficld is not the only lover whohas 
had reason to complain that " they make a lay figure 
of my darling,” only tho lay figuro becomes very 
animated with tho " trying on,” and docs not keep 
in character as a general thing. Tho fair Jiancie 
informed her cousin that Madame Wharter was 
already engaged on somo of her dresses; that one 
dress was to be an embroidered silk robe, direct 
from Paris; Levy was expecting it every day. 

"I wish you’d have one like it. How nice that 
would bo! It's only two hundred dollars! Shame¬ 
fully cheap, considering it needs no laco; but, then, 
I ’ll make it up in my veil.” 

Anne looked up in amazement. The whole of 
her ample wardrobe, with the exception of one 
dress to bo purchased in town, might bo covered by 
tho sum her cousin had just named as so insignifi¬ 
cant. Rut sho was a prudent lassio, ami did not 
think it worth whilo to shock Adclaido in turn. 

Tito dinner bell pealed through the hall just at 
this juncture, startling the two gossips, who sprang 
to their feel in haste. Adelaido submitted herself 
to the hands of the wailing-maid, whoso services 
were divided between her mother and herself; and 
Anno’s simple toilet was completed long before tho 
beauty’s luxuriant hair had received the peculiar 
twist which fashion demanded. Then she had lei¬ 
sure to admire tho beautiful dresses that were in 
turn displayed for Adelaide’s selection, and |o re¬ 
mark that none of them had sleeves longer than tho 
cope of the close-fitting cashmere in which she was 
arrayed. 

" What! are you going to wear that thin barege 
such a cold night as this—low neck and no sleeves ? 
Are you not afraid of taking cold ?—or are you going 
to a party?” 

“ A cold ! Why we in tho city never think of 
taking cold. No, it is loo early for parties; but 
there are always more or loss people in, and George 
at any rate. He admires my taste for dress above 
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ull thing!), and nuvor can bear to see mo in long 
alecvus. I declare, dessert will bo on tho table if 
wo do not hurry. Jane, you stupid creature, that 
is a huir-inourning bracelet instead of my blue 
enamel.” 

Thu prophecy was fulfilled; for Mr. Mercer sat 
with his wino before him, and his wife was uneasily 
trolling her richly chased napkin ring when the 
young ladies entered the dining-room, lint Miss 
Adelaide’s delinquency seemed no unusual occur¬ 
rence, for she was met with no reproof, and Mr. 
Mercer, the most polite of hosts, welcomed hisnieco 
with u very proper and gentlemanly pressure of tho 
hand. "George”—Mr. Howard—was announced 
before the formal meal was concluded, and his be¬ 
trothed flew away to welcome him with many pretty 
eludings for being so late, and failing to meet her at 
Levy’s in tho morning. Her cousin followed with 
no little interest, for she expected her fastidious 
cousin’s taste had been satisfied with nothing short 
of the utmost nobility end elegance. We must con¬ 
fess there was something of disappointment in tho 
glunco she cast upon a tall, slightly-formed young 
man, whoso chief distinction lay in a delieute mous¬ 
tache, evidently " loved and cherished’’ by the 
wearer. Hut ho was very young and good tem- 
|>ered, and Aline was compelled to acknowlcdgo 
sufllcicnlly agreeable, for sho passed a very pleasant 
evening, the bridesmaids elect, with their escorts, 
coming in to increaso the family party. To be sure, 
the conversation was not vory instructive nor very 
brilliant, as it turned on the opera and tho move¬ 
ments of their Immediate friends. " Anna Lundin’s 
engagement to young Smith ; Ur. Colton’s attentions 
to Miss Lawson, and whether they were serious; 
and Miss Wilson’s opening on tho next Monday,” 
wore the principal topics. But, if not intellectual, 
it was entertaining as far as good-natured repartee 
from Mr. Howard, and sarcastio scandal from Miss 
Lane, the first bridesmaid, could make it; and Ade¬ 
laide protested it was ono of tho pleasantest even- 
iugs sho had ever passed. In fact, she was so 
wearied with enjoyment, that sho nearly fell asleep 
over her curl papers, and was in bed before Anno 
had finished unpacking. Hor cousin stooped down 
to kiss hor young and fair forehead, and tho red lips, 
half curled with a smilo at some remembored jest 
that was haunting hor dreams, and then returned to 
tho dressing-room to read over again a little note of 
furewell that sho had received at parting from her 
lover. Nor did sho sluep until, kneeling by her bed¬ 
side, sho had silently commended the dear ono to 
tho protection of a watchful Providence, asking for 
strength to bo to him a truo and faithful wife. The 
heart novor seems in eloser communion with its 
beloved ones than when calling tho blessing of 
Heaven upon them in absence, and Anne felt this 
as hor happy senses sank into a calm and gentle 
sleep. 

Sunday, Mr. Howard was in attendance upon his 
botrothed nearly all day, and Anne had lima to attend’ 
churoh by herself in the afternoon. She sat in tho 


old family pew, and used a prayer-book that had 
belonged to her own mother before she was mar¬ 
ried. How strange it seemed to see “ Anne Mer¬ 
cer” written upon the fly-leaf as she opened it! 

" Now wo must not sit up to talk to-night,” said 
Addy, after Mr. Howard’s departure, "for wc have 
so much to do to-morrow. George tells mo tlmt he 
hus coucludcd to luko tho largest house of either of 
those we looked at. It’s a new one out Walnut 
Street, in the most desirable neighborhood you can 
imagino. Young Mrs. Wosthavcn has one in the 
sumo row, and tho Uushtons live almost opposite. 
Father thought ono of that new row in Schuylkill 
Seventh Street would do; but it was smaller, and, 
besides, who wants to live in a cross street—un¬ 
less it be Fourth, between Walnut and Spruce, where 
a great many old fumilics still live?” 

" What, is there a difference in streets that run up 
and down, and streets that run across?” 

" Oh, the greatest in tho world! But I can’t stop 
to explain tlrut now. We ’re going, the first thing, to 
look at the houso, and see what wo need; then to 
Ilenkols’, where everybody buys everything in the 
furniture lino, after we ’vo looked at Miss Wilson’s 
bonnets. How fortunnto we 're both going on the 
same errand, as I shall need the carriuge ull day, 
and we can now make our purchases together!” 

So the next morning, at an earlier hour than Miss 
Adelaide had seen tho sun for many a day, tire car¬ 
riage was announced to bo at the door, and Mr. 
Howard in readiness to attend the ladies. 

" wny, can no leave his business as early as 
this ?” asked Aune, somewhat astonished. 

" Oh, ho’s hardly over at businoss now. It's an 
understood thing that, when a partner's engaged, 
ho’s not expected to bo much in the counting-room. 
I tltiok it’s a shamo George should have to be there 
at all. His father was such n strange man, and left 
everything to him on condition that he wottld go iu 
business when ho was twenty-threo. And papa 
ought to have retired long before this. I’m sura 1 
don’t see why ho hasn’t. Mr. Louis has, and so 
has Mr. Lane, long ago.” 

Mr. Mercor know very well, however, why ho 
was still obliged to bo in tho counting-house, when 
his soul loathed the routine of his daily life. And Miss 
Addy would not have needed to be told, if sho had 
possessed the slightest knowledge of tho real valuo 
of the money so lavishly spent upon hur elegant 
houso and her elegant self. Mr. Mercer, like many 
of our morchant princes, commenced tho world with 
a clerkship, and, though ha had been wonderfully 
fortunate, all his acquaintances said, yet few purses 
could stand the enormous drain of the lino establish¬ 
ment with which he won the hand of the beauty, 
Ellen Gore, now tho still-admired, and still lavishly 
extravagant, Mrs. Mercer. So, as in many another 
instance, tho owner of that beautiful mansion and 
the noble horses that stood pawing tho sharp stones 
of the pavement at his door, passed tho greater part 
of the day amid bales and boxes, that his wife and 
daughter might be, we had almost said, rival belles 
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at expensive watering-places, and the gayest of Iho 
gay in their city home. 

It was a very complacent and happy party that 
filled the landau that morning, as it drew up before 
a largo house in tho western part of our city. In a 
very low minutes, Adelaide wus polkuing through 
the dining-room, where she was so soon to entertain 
her guests, and Anne followed more slowly, won¬ 
dering how they would dispose of all these rooms. 
Mrs. Mercer soon called them to an exploring ex¬ 
pedition, and Anne’s wonder ceased. 

“ This is a very fine drawing-room,” sho said, look¬ 
ing around with practiced eyes, “ and tho smaller 
one I would fit up as a library. It looks well to 
have a library nowadays, und they are very conve¬ 
nient for morning reeeptions. I have taken a peop 
into the kitchen, which has ranges and everything 
necessary. So I won’t fatigue you, Addy, by such 
details. This staircaso is rather narrow, but now 
that we have gas everywhere, there are no bronzo 
figures necessary for holding lights; and, I must 
say, these burners aro elegant. Here we have Iho 
dining-room, which is of great importance, as Addy 
will have to give dinners, I suppose. Very fair, 
though a side window would have improved it. 
This recess at the side will bo George’s smoking- 
room, I suppose. It can bo shut off entirely by the 
folding-doors.” 

Anne looked around, while Mrs. Mercer dived 
into a china-closet, and Adelaide, calling gayly to 
Georgo to follow, ran up stuirs. This one room 
was quite as large as the parlor and sitting-room of 
her own house. She could scarcely understand 
why so much spaco was necessary for two young 
peoplo. The second story was appropriated before 
they reached it, in a chamber, dressing-room, and 
boudoir. Tho third was to be furnished for guests, 
as Adelaide enjoyed society so much; and the attic 
gavo rooms for Iho tlirco servants that would huvo 
the care of the household. 

” What a task it will be to furnish all this house, 
Adclaido!” said Anne, when she bad admired tho 
pure marblo mantels sufficiently to pleaso the ex¬ 
acting girl, ” and to taka caro of it properly after¬ 
wards! I should think your father was right, aftor 
ell, about the one in Seventh Street.” 

“ Why, I was just thinking I did not see how I 
could possibly get along with less room; and as to 
all the bother, I sha’n’t havo any of it.” 

” But do you like housekeeping, Addy?” 

11 1 shall have nothing to do with it. Tho serv¬ 
ants will attend to all such matters.” 

“ Can you trust everything to servants ?” 

” I don’t see why not, I’m sure. What do you 
intend to do, pray ? Turn grandmother ut once and 
settle down?” 

“Mrs. Mercer is waiting,” called out George 
from tho door-step; and, after a short drive, our 
young friends were set down at Miss Wilson’s. 
The gay rooms were crowded with showily-dressed 
people, selecting their winter costumes; and Ade¬ 
laide was soon btisv in trvinir on bonnet after bon¬ 


net before an oval mirror, attended by an obsequious 
shupwoman. 

“ Thisbluo velvet is just the thing, mamma; see,” 
and she nodded Iho rich flowers complucently. 

“ Theso white brides aro so becoming to me, and 1 
must have it.” 

Bo the blue hnt was selected at sixteen dollars, 
and the bridal lint ordered for thirty more; while 
Anne chose an uncut velvet, as plain as plain could 
be, without so much as a plume or a sprig of flowers. 
It was the cheapest ono in tho room, as Adelaide 
rather rudely observed as sho saw half tho sum de¬ 
manded for tho blue velvet drawn from Anne's 
purse. 

“ But why do you wear white before you get your 
bridal hat? You won’t want two so much alike.” 

“ This is for that all-important occasion,” said 
Anne, smiling and blushing. 

“What! that plain Quaker-like affair? Oh, do 
have somo orange flowers, at least.” 

But Anne was inflexible; mid her cous.'n was 
obliged to confess that it wus in very good taste and 
very becoming, when she saw it laid asido with her 
more costly purchase. Gcotgo agreed to this opin¬ 
ion, und said something very complimentary to his 
cousin elect, who had been all this time wondering 
at the knowledge ho evinced of bonnets and head¬ 
dresses, us the ladies were trying them on. As Ade¬ 
laida had said, his own taste was faultless, and 
from the jeweled cano he carried to the prim¬ 
rose-colored kid gloves ho wore, everything was 
perfectly appointed. 

“ And hero is Ilenkels’ at last,” said Addy, as 
they drovo up in front of a large upholsterer's esta¬ 
blishment opposite the State House. 

Anno wus bewildered by the quantity of elegant 
furniture which surrounded them as they entered 
the wateroom. Papier maehie tables, inlaid cabi¬ 
nets, rosewood sofas, carved so exquisitely that 
every petal of the flowers in Iho garland which co¬ 
vered it was distinct, damask satin chairs of crim¬ 
son and black, orange and green, or, more delicate 
still, rose-colored and white, wore a part of the 
magnificent articles which they had come to exam¬ 
ine. It was enough for Anne to sit quietly on a 
chair of embroidery so exquisite it seemed wrong 
to touch it, and admire everything around her. But 
Adelaide and hor mother went from one article to 
another, examining, admiring, and ordoring what¬ 
ever they fancied. 

“These wardrobes are one hundred dollars a 
piece; you will see that they are a perfect match, 
and have a mirror in each large panel,” said the 
shopman. “But we have some plainer ones up 
stairs. Would you choose to walk up, ladies, and 
soo them?” 

“ Suppose we go,” said George, who began, for 
the first time, to notice Adelaide's extravagant pro¬ 
pensities with some alarm. 

“ Yes, I should like to see some plainer furniture,” 
said Anne; and the parly wore soon ushered into a 
second, and yet a third room, not less crowded than 
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those below. Here mahogany end hair cloth held 
sway, and, though both were of the linos! quality, 
even Anno bad to acknowledge that they looked 
coarse after tho delicate rosewood and damask they 
had just loft. Still, the prices sounded alarming to 
Anne, who had been trusted by her futlier to tnako 
nil her purchases alone, as he could not leave his 
business, and her mother was an invalid. Anne’s 
uncommon judgment and good sense could bo rolied 
on, though her gentle, childlike ways gave no pro¬ 
mise of tho firmness which was her peculiar cha¬ 
racteristic. 

“ This will noVer do,” she thought, as her aunt, 
whoso advice her father hod bidden her to ask, 
pointed to some bedsteads at fifty dollars each as 
just tho thing for her. “ Plain and elegant, just 
what you will need in tho country.” At the same 
timo, one at u hundred and fifty was put down on 
Adelaide’s list. 

11 1’m sure, Addy,” said her futhor, who had 
joined them here, "this sot of mahogany will do 
very wall for you. George is just commencing 
business, and, although ha has a good capital, it is 
aB well to bo prudent.” 

" But you give them to me, papa V 

" Still, ho must support tho Btyle in which you 
commence.” 

11 Oh, let her have her own way, sir,” pleaded 
Gcorgo, who was still too much of a lover to 
endure the least shade upon tho fair face of his be¬ 
trothed. 

» It's but a trifle added to one’s outlay, after all, 
and she lias set her heart upon that crimson and 
black damask suitp," urged Mrs. Mercer. 

So the rosewood parlor furniture was decided on, 
at a cost we should be afraid to name, black walnut 
for the dining-room, mahogany richly carved for 
tho chambers, and, after all was done, tho party re¬ 
turned to tell Mr. Hcnkcls thoy would have Sienna 
marble slabs at eighty dollars, instead of wliito at 
Iwonty-fivc, for the tables and dressing-bureaus. 

" Wo shall havo to come again to-morrow for 
yon,” said Adelaide to hor cousin, as they re-entered 
the carriage. "It is now quite timo to dress for 
dinner, and 1 am thoroughly worn out. I’m afraid 
housekeeping is a bother, aftor all." 

Anno nodded good-humoredly; but sho thought, 
“ Indeed, my dear, if this is wlmt you judge from, 
you know very little about itfor Anne was a 
practical housewife, having had the entire care of 
her father’s family since leaving school; and now 
sho was going to a homo of her own, whero still 
greater thrifts and economy would bo needed to 
keep within tho slender income of a young country 
physician. 

" Uncle,” said sho that evening, starting to his 
aide, when the others had left the dining-room, 
Adelaide expatiating to her mother on the beauties 
of an exquisite ttagire she had just concluded was 
necessary, 11 ran you tell me where there are cheaper 
shops than that we were in this morning ?” 

«I hope my little nieco is not a bargain-hunter,” 


said Mr. Mercer, with more playfulness than he 
over exhibited lieforo the members of his own 
family. 

"No, not that, uncle. .Everything thoro was so 
beautiful and so tempting; but papa is not rich like 
you, and liobort would not think it was right to 
spend so much money in what was no real use.” 

" So you think Addy's chains legeres and fan- 
tenth are of no use, do you ?” 

" Oh, they are very elegant; but one of them 
would half fill my little pnrlor. If you could see it, 
sir, you would know wlmt I mean. Besides, father 
has ullowcd mo only six hundred dollars for every¬ 
thing besides home linen and china, which Aur.l Jane 
promised us long ago, and thut would go a very little 
way at Henkels’.’’ 

« You are a dear, good, prudent girl," was the 
answer; " and though your aunt would tell you 
a parlor could not be furnished for that, I will trust 
you to make it go as far as you need. Say as little 
to them about it as possible, and we will go shop¬ 
ping by ourselves to-morrow.” 

Of course, Adelaido and her mother wondered 
very much at this arrangement; but Addy was 
too good-natured for ridicule, and Mrs. Mercer said 
nothing. So tho one parly rolled away in their 
luxurious carriage to look lor a velvet carpel, whilo 
Anne and her undo did not disdain to take an omni¬ 
bus to Second Street, to which most unfashionable 
quarter their steps were bound. Hero Anne found, 
to her delight—for sho had been somewhat alarum i 
—that her sixhundred dollars returned to its originnt 
value in hor eyes. Her uncle seemed really inte¬ 
rested in all hor movements, and Mrs. Mercer would 
undoubtedly havo been shocked could sho hnvc seen 
him gravely examining feathers and settling kitchon 
furniture, for all this came upon Anne. 

" You seem to care more for tin pans than you do 
for mantel ornaments,” said he. as Anno “ rung” 
some mysterious kitchen apparatus. " That's a 
part of Addy’s housekeeping yet to come; two or 
tlirco hundred dollars at Tyndale’s, I suppose. 
Who's going to see to her kitchen, 1 won lor." 

" Oh, aunt sent an order to a general furnishing 
establishment this morning, and they are to supply 
all that is on their list.” 

<• No matter at what cost, I suppose,” hall mur¬ 
mured Mr. Mercer. " But I don’t see that you have 
bought anything yet.” 

" The buying is tho least part. 1 ’m only making 
calculations now—seeing what I can afford, you 
know.” 

Her uncle could not but admire the bright, cheerful 
sntilo with which this was said, and wondered if 
" furnishing” was, after all, the genuine pleasure to 
Adelaido, with " carte blanche ,” that Anne found it, 
exercising all her prudcnco and tact to get as much 
as possible with her littlo allowance. 

« What are you figuring over?” called out Ade¬ 
laide, as she sat basking her little slippered feet in 
the firelight that evening. 

" Calculating," said Anne, and added, as if speak 
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tog to herself, 11 Yea, five dollars ofT that sofa would 
get a worksland; and 1 can’t lire without a work- 
bland." 

“ Is it possible you have to think about every dol- 
lor so! Poor Anne! I wish uncle was rich, or papa 
could afford to give you another set like mine.” 

“Indeed, I don’t wish it, Addy. I should not 
know what to do with it,” returned her cousin, 
simply. 

“ And what sort of a parlor carpet did you get, 
chine?" 

“ A beautiful threo ply, wool colors, and green. 

I thought it would be cheaper, on the whole, than 
an ingrain. So did uncle.” 

“ Dear mo! Mumma chose a velvet at Orne’s, 
and I have Brussels in my own room and the third 
story. I hate tapestry, they aro so common." 

“ I think those in the parlors are beautiful.” 

“So I thought; but that was when they first 
came out. Now they are so cheap that everyone can 
afford them. A three ply! Why, what sort of 
chairs and tables aro to go with such a carpol?” 

“ Mahogany chairs with cano seats, and one octa¬ 
gon centrc-lnblo. I like a centre-table, it is so 
cheerful in the winter; and, as our parlor will bo 
Robert’s study, we shall sit there a great doal.” 

“ Poor Anne!” soliloquized the pelted beauty 
again, as if she thought cane-bottomed chairs were 
n great misfortune, and a'parlor Btudynn unaccount¬ 
able ill. 

No wonder she could not understand the simple 
enjoyments which Anne so calmly anticipated. 
Seeing Anne well educated and truly refined, sho 
had never before felt how far they were separated 
III future, ot least in habit; for the humdrum exist¬ 
ence of a village physician’s wife would have been 
intolerable to her. 

At last, the busy week was passed, and each bride 
elect had furnished hor new hotiso, or rather tho 
upholsterer would soon give tho finishing touch to 
tho elegnnee of tho new house in Walnut Street, 
while to Anno remained tho pleasure of “ selling 
hor hotiso in order” with her own hands, busied 
with n thousand delightful anticipations ns her will¬ 
ing feet took unnumbered steps. And, in due time, 
both houses were occupied, Mrs. George Howard 
welcoming her friends by a parly that was tho won¬ 
der of the season, while Anno Sanford received tho 
congratulations of her fow guests in tho » study- 
parlor," as tasteful a room ns one could wish to see. 
Tho pleasure of the whole evening was marred for 
the one, because Dcyburgh had disappointed hor in 
a magnificent pyramid of flowers she had ordered 
for the sitpper-lablo; and Anno’s heart was filled to 
overflowing by tho unexpected arrival of a richly- 
toned boudoir piano, which her uncle had sent her, 
“ a reward,” so said his note, “ for her sensible 
economy.” 

•• It was all we needed to make the room perfect 
—all I coveted, I confess, in tho whole of those ele¬ 
gant rooms,” said Anne, running her hands over the 
keys in a favorite melody. And though an elegant¬ 


ly embroidered handkerchief from her aunt, and a 
silver card-case from Adelaide, accompanied her 
uncle’s gill, they were scarcely thought of as that 
sweet 8lruiu recalled to both tho cnrly duys of their 
wooing. 

Wo aro not fond of startling contrasts or crushing 
rovcrscs, dear reader; but we are surrounded with 
them on nil sides in real life, und it is our aim to be 
true to tho actual world. 

Some threo years from tho day that Mrs. Howard 
took possession of her magnificent house, it passed 
into tho hands of her husband’s creditors, and, hy 
the same commercial crush, her father’s credit was 
shaken. Every dollar of Mr. Mercer’s liabilities 
was discharged, and tho wreck of their fortune 
was barely sufficient to maintain them at a fu-hion- 
ablo boarding-house, in which only Mrs. Mercer 
declared that sho could exist. Her husband, heart¬ 
broken as ho was by the loss of his cherished busi¬ 
ness reputation, for, as usual, there were enough 
ready to say that ho hod acted dishonorably, had 
scarcely the heart to object to n publicity which 
constantly annoyed him, and never ventured a re¬ 
monstrance. He knew full well that it was, in a 
great measure, tho extravagant expenditure of his 
household which had wrought tho change, tho 
enormous charges for Adelaide’s outfit coming due 
when ho was least prepared to meet them ; but ha 
never reproached his wife, and still continued, 
though in a less degree, to minister to her wishes 
and her whims. 

Rut for poor Adelaide there was a greater trial in 
store than tho loss of her fine establishment. How¬ 
ard, in whom the shock scorned to arouse a latent 
energy of clmracter before unknown, decided to go 
to California, then just opening its golden vista, and 
attempt, in its rude und fluctuating mcrcuntilo world, 
to retrieve his fallen fortunes. His father’s friends 
proffered their assistance when they saw tho idlo 
mail of fashion so transformed, although, at the 
same time, reminding him that a less reckless spirit 
and a lilllo attention to business would have pre¬ 
vented the necessity of such a stop. 

And now remained the hardest trial of all, break¬ 
ing his determination to his wife, who had scarcely 
looked up from her childlike grief since his misfor¬ 
tunes. What was to liecome of Iter in his absence '! 
There was now no father’s house to return to, and 
she could not bear the thought of meeting daily in 
her changed position tho old acquaintances she 
would encounter under her mother’s protcciiorv 
Just then, like an nngcl of pcnco and hope, came a 
long cheerful letter from cousin Anne, begging her 
to pay them a visit as long ns she would choose to 
remain, “ for Robert was oflun absent, and, though 
■ baby’ was excellent company, she should enjoy 
Adelaide’s society very much." 

And so, when Adelaide found that protestations 
and tears availed nothing, George being determined 
on what she called his “ mad scheme,” sho thank¬ 
fully accepted Anne's invitation, and became an in- 
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mate of her cottage homo. We will give one pic¬ 
ture from their duily life, a year alter this change 
was made, and leave our readers to coiioludo 
whether tho durk cloud had indeed a silvor lining. 

Thu two young wives were both sitting in tho 
little parlori Anno employed with her needle, while 
Adelaide read aloud from some interesting volumo. 
The “ three-ply carpet 1 ’ was still almost as bright 
as new, and tho tint of the simple furniture had 
duepenud to a more mellow hue. Thoro was the 
open piano, enjoyed so much by both of them, a 
vase of dowers upon the centre-table, which was 
loaded with new books and magazines The little 
workstand—saved from that pretty sofa, as our read¬ 
ers will recollect—was drawn to the open window, 
which commanded a view of tho road, and there sat 
our old frinnd Anno in hor pet sowing-chair watch¬ 
ing for her husbuud’s return. Now and then a 
glance was cast towards an open door, where a 
child’s crib, and the quiet, rosy face of the little oe- 
cupant wore just visible. There was a deop shadow 
of tall forest trees upon the grass before tho door, 
and tho cool breeze of evening shook the white 
petals from a rosebush to tho low window-sill. 

“ Thoro he is I” exclaimed Anno, joyfully, as the 
ring of hoofs upon the gravel caught hor ear, and, 
throwing down hor work, sho ran out to tho garden- 
gate to meet her husband. 

A pang of halfsorrow, half envy wrung Adelaide’s 
heart as she watched them coming slowly up the 
garden walk. One arm Dr. Sanford threw about 
bis wife, who was looking up into his beaming eyas 
with all tho eagerness of a child. Adelaide had 
nevor known true and wifeliko affection until the 
parting she could not endure oven then to rccnll; 
and keenest self-reproach at tho thoughtless extrava¬ 
gance which had made it necessary awakened a 
more gentle and womanly spirit. Sho full that tho 
present separation was, in somo measure, an oxpia- 
lion for her fault; and you never could have recog¬ 
nized tho cheerful, industrious sharer of Anne’s 
domestic duties as the once idle and brilliant Mrs. 
Howard, unless you knew the trials which had 
educated her heurt as well as intellect. " Only to 
be with him, no matter in what privation,” she 
thought, as she looked night alter night upon tho 
joyful wolcome which awaited Dr. Sanford’s rclurn. 
And sometimes she would steal away front tho 
pleasant winter fireside to wcop at tho thought of 
the privations her own husband was enduring for 
her sake. 

"What will you give for a letter?” exclaimed 
Anne, hurrying up to tho window, holding a brown 
envelop so that hor cousin could just catch tho well- 
known postmark, “San FranOisco,” and then her 
eyes wore so full of tears that sho could scarcely 
read "My own dear wife,” when the seal was 
broken and its contents in her hands. Her lips still 
quivered with excitement; but hor eyes were vory 
nappy when sho joined them at tho tea-tablo; and, 
as thoy were all so deeply interested in Mr. How¬ 
ard’s success, the letter was, of course, read aloud 


as soon as sho could command her voice sufficiently. 
She glided very quietly over some portions of it, 
perhaps thinking them “of no use to any but the 
ownerbut wo have taken tho liberty to give it 
verbatim, that our readers may see tho effect of 
adversity upon tho husband as well as wife. 

“My own dear wife: I cannot tell you how 
very, very happy your letter, received by the last 
steamer, has mado me. I go to my daily tasks with 
aroused enorgy and a thankful heart that you are 
bearing up with such a cheerful spirit under your 
great misfortunes. Yet I can scarcely bolievo all 
you write of your occupations: ' holding the baby, 
making cake, taking care of your own wardrobe, 
and studying three hours a-day.’ Why whore in 
the twenty-four hours con you find lime for so much 
industry? After all, it isquiteassensiblo as fagging 
round to see people you did not care a straw for, or 
dancing yourself to death in a close room, waltzing 
with men it used to make me shiver to see touch 
your hand, though I could not sny anything beenuso 
they were my friends. Shall I confess it, dear ? I 
used to bo a trifle jealous sometimes of the smiles 
you gave so lavishly to those heartless people ; but 
1 know I was as bad as yourself, for muny a time I 
huve been called to account for neglecting my pretty 
wife to flirt with this one and that. I shall expect 
to get a box from you soon-filled with some of that 
nice cako; and who knows but I shall bo surprised 
by a whole dozen of shirts made by your own dear 
hand ? Don’t smile, dear Addy ; you could not make 
a poor fellow a more acceptable present; aud how 
I should enjoy it to know that your littlo fingers set 
everv stitch with a thought for me 1 

“ I don’t believe you would know mo now, or 
own such a rude backwoodsman for a husband, if 
you should meet me faco to face. I wear a mous¬ 
tache from economy now, not from fashion—that is, 
I never shave, and am iept in countenance by half 
the inhabitants. I can't say how often I gut clean 
linen, for fear I might shock you; and as to gloves, 
I think my hands have forgotten they over hndsuch 
genteel acquaintances. I have just attained to tho 
luxury of a settee in my office, by a Into arrival from 
Canton, whiuh is at once my ‘ chuir of state’ nnd 
my bed, with the addition of a blanket at night. 
But wo are gradually getting more civilized, and, 
by the time I get rich enough to put up a little house 
nnd send for you (don’t say no, and shake your head 
so positively), wo shall bo quite comfortable, I dare 
say, particularly as Anne has taught you such quali¬ 
ties of housekeeping. I get more and more fond of 
California every day. I nevor saw such kindness 
of heart as is here exhibited by man to man, or such 
noblo generosity of character as tho peculiar posi¬ 
tion of all parlies ealls forth. I often wrap my blan¬ 
ket oloser, as tho chill night wind comos whistling 
up from tho bay, and ask myself if I can be the idle, 
good-for-nothing dog that used to louugo up and 
down Chnslnut Street, or fit kid gloves at Levy’s 
counter. Imagine our rosewood furniture out here I 
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No, Addy, you shall have the best of pine, or per¬ 
haps bamboo, when you commence the world over 
ugain in San Franoisco. 

“ Business is very brisk, and, if I only had you 
here, I should be perfectly contented. But, God 
willing, dear wife, we shall meet before long, and 


our love will be all the stronger for the misfortunes 
that have made us reasonable human beings, and 
the separation which, alter all, has but united us 
the more closely. They who have never known 
the anguish of parting cannot feel the joy of such a 
meeting as ours will be.” 
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APOTHEGMATA: 

OB, TIIOU O XITS IN LUMPS AND ARROWS SHOT AT VENTURE. 

BT B. D. P ET T 1 X a 11. L. 


Essence of Thought. —Wo liavo essences of 
flowers, essences of spices, ond even essences of 
meat. Why cannot some of our writers give us a 
littlo of the essence of thought ? Would it not ho 
more valuable than Iho otter of roses ? 

Readers. —The present generation of readers 
is eminently n superficial and thought-lmting one. 
They like to bo excited, astonished, and mystified 
more tlinn to bo benefited. They cannot bo brought 
to pay the least attention to instruction unless it is 
edged in through a story or a witticism. 

Latbnt Talent. —A popular writer contends 
that talent is always sure to find its proper level— 
that, when it really exists, it never fails to emerge 
from its obscurity; but another author, and we think 
with more sagacity, observes that, if a man will 
lot fame alone, it will be very content to let him 
alono. 

Fame.—F eme is bread and butter, money and 
friends, a specific against the pangs of despised love, 
tho vulgar man’s insolence, nnd the proud man's 
contumely. It brings a placo when wanted, atten¬ 
tion when needed, respect instead of scorn, civility 
instead of rudeness, nnd honor instend of disgrnco. 
This is an answer to those who ask what is tho use 
of fame. 

Life of Genius. —The swiflor anything moves, 
Iho quicker it arrives at its end; the holler the fire, 
the sooner it burns out; and tho greator the genius 
(other things being equal), the shorter tho life. 

Style. —A writer’s style should not bo tho mirror 
of himself, but of his subject. Versatility, or the 
faculty of adaptation, is tho quality most essential to 
a good writer. 

Old Truths.—T here is more truo glory in the 
elucidation of old truths than in tho invention of 
new errors. 


Mystification. —If your aim in writing is to give 
instruction, be ns clear as possible; but if your object 
is tognin a reputation with the vulgar lor profundity, 
you may mystify a little. 

Translation. —A great majority of tho didactic 
treatises, which are constantly issuing from tho 
press, are merely translations of the thoughts of 
preceding writers into different language; but they 
are not, by any incans, on that account lass useful 
than many books which aro moio original. 

Originality.— Lunatics and idiots aro the only 
persons who aro at all timos perfectly original. All 
others, sometimes at least, think, speak, act, and 
write like othor people. 

Plagiarism. —Ilowovcr disreputable plagiarism 
may bo accounted, plagiarists lmvo at least this to 
consolo them—that thoro aro few great writers who 
cannot be proved to have been guilty of it; and it is 
at least questionable whether the two greatest poets, 
Homor and Shnkspenre, hnvo not derived most of 
their famo from a wholesale appropriation of the 
labors of their predecessors, if this should bo ad¬ 
mitted, it must, however, still be confessed that they 
showed rcmnrkablo good taste in their thefts, which 
is moro than many authors do. 

Fotular Writing. —In philosophical writing, 
the union of clearness with profundity is Iho rarest, 
tlic most difficult, and the highest of achievements. 
Thoso writers who linvo so much to say against a 
popular style are either thoso who find lucidity 
beyond tlieir powers, or who know their need of 
obscurity to hide their shallowness. 

Wit.—H ow wit, which in its legitimate use is 
simply a particular method of reasoning, nnd is in¬ 
disputably an essential clement of every truly logical 
mind, should have como to lie, by so many persons, 
regarded as a species of trifling nnd folly, is more 
than I could ever make out. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER THE NEXT ELECTION; 

OR, THE HISTORY OF PATRICK MURPHY’S RETURN TO HIS POLITICAL FRIENDS, AND 
FINAL AHANDONMENT OF HIS PARTY IN DISGUST. 

BT T. ». ABTUUU. 

(SM Plait.) 


THU RETURN. 

It was near the close of a sultry day in August, 
and a poor, toil-worn Irishman “ might have been 
seen” wearily wending his way upwards towards 
the summit of a house, with a hod of bricks upon 
his shoulder. 

“ Bad ’cess till Musther R-1" fell, half angrily, 

from the Irishman’s lips, as ho gained the elevation 
lie was seeking, and deposited his load upon the 
scaffold. "Bad ’cess till MustherR-!” he re¬ 

peated. " If it hadn’t been for him I’d still be 

houlding my good sitention in P-'s store, instead 

of being kilt to death wid this hod-enrrying.” 

And then Mister Patrick Murphy, for it was that 
independent citizen, shouldered his empty hod, and 
commenced retracing his steps down tho ladder for 
another installment of building materials. Just as 
ho reached the ground, a voice, whose tones wore 
iustantly recognized, said, with animation— 

"Why, Mr. Murphy! Js this you ? How are yon, 
my old friend and fellow-citizen? How are you?” 

And Mr. R-, tho very man Patrick had bean 

thinking about, stood smiling, with extended hand, 
before him. 

Tobo thus addressed by a « gentleman” was more 
thou the long-nursed anger of Murphy could with¬ 
stand, and it melted away into good nature, liko 
frost-work in tho morning sunshine. 

“How are yces, Musther R-?” ho returned, 

as he lot tho candidate tuke his hand and shako it 
heartily. 

"Oh, bright as a May morning!” said R-, 

still bolding the lrishmun by tho hand. " But how 
are you getting on now, Mr. Murphy ?” 

“ Bad enough, and plaze y’r honor,” replied Pat¬ 
rick. 

“ Ah, I’m sorry for that. Have you been unfor¬ 
tunate?” 

" ’Dade, thin, and have I. That ’lection businoss 
kilt mo dead ” 

“ How so, Mr. Murphy ? Wo were beaten, it is 
true; but iiow did it affect you personally ?” 

“ Mr. P-turned mo off for going to tho polls 

on ’lection day - and it's lieen hard times wid me 
iver since, I can tell yecs.” 

“Turned you off, Mr. Murphy, for voting your 
sentiments as an American citizen I” exclaimed 
R-, in well-feigned astonishment. 

" Yis, it’s just that, Musther R-,” said Mur¬ 


phy, with much feeling. Already the hopo of mak¬ 
ing cupital for future interest out of that circum¬ 
stance was beginning to form itself in his mind. 

" Vile proscription! Thus it is that those nabobs 
of our land seek, as in the old country, to bind the 
free consciences of the people, and to trample on 
their political rights. You felt this in Ireland, Mr. 
Murphy; and it was to escape such tyranny that 
you left the beautiful homo of your fathers and came 
to happy America. Shall tho heel of the oppressor 
bo on your neck here also? Spirit of liberty, forbid 
it! Mr. Murphy, wo must break down this league 
of the rich against the poor. We can do it, and wo 
will. In this cause I have embarked, and I will die 
by it. What greater glory can any man desire than 
to be known as the friend of tho people?” 

"Nabobs!” responded Patrick, indignantly, tak¬ 
ing the cue. " Yis! Vile, oppressing nabobs! If 
I had my will o' thim!” 

And the Irishman clenched his fist. 

"This is rather a hard kind of a business, Mr. 

Murphy,” said li-, changing the subject. " A 

man like you ought to be doing something better 
than carrying bricks up a ladder.” 

“ ’Dade, and ho ought, Musther R-.” 

“ Como round to my house to-night, Mr. Murphy. 
I’d liko to have some talk with you.” 

" Yecs lives in the samo place?” 

"Oh yes. Come about nino o’clock. I will bo 
disengaged then.” 

“ I ’ll be tlioro to tho minute, Musther R-.” 

"Very well. And new good day. I rather think 
we ’ll find you some better work to do than this." 

All the Irishman’s indignation towards R-, so 

long cherished, was gone. His next trip up tho lad¬ 
der was accomplished in half tho lime occupied in 
tho last ascent; and when he came down again, it 
was “on the run.” 

Precisely at nine o’clock, dressed in his Sunday 
suit, which was not one of particular elegance, Pat¬ 
rick was at Mr. R-'s beautiful residence. He 

rang the bell, and, almost instantly, the door was 
opened—not by a servant, but by R-himself. 

" Ah, you ’ro the man after all.. Mr. Murphy; 
punctual to the minute!” said he, grasping tho Irish¬ 
man’s band. " Como in, my good fellow. Come 
in,” and ho almost dragged him into the houso. 

In a room in the third Btory, to which Murphy 
was conducted, two or three men were found silting 
at a table, on which were decanters and glasses. 
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“ Mr. Murphy, gentlemen ” 

Thus the Irishman was announced in a manner 
the most courteous, 

“ Ah, how are you, my honest friend? How are 
you ? Happy, indeed, to see you!” 

Such were the words of welcome that greeted his 
appearance. 

“ Take a chair, Mr. Murphy,” said It-, and 

he handed the Irishman to a seat, with an air of 
deference and courtesy that was particularly flatter¬ 
ing to the easily duped son of Erin. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said 11-, nfler they had 

all resumed their places at the table and tuken a 
gluss round, “this is tho Mr. Murphy of whom I 
was speaking to you; an honest, hard-working 
man, who has been proscribed for opinion’s sake. 
No man has labored hurder or more eflloiuntly in our 
cause than he, and it will bo a burning disgrace to 
our parly—the parly of the people, tho sworn advo¬ 
cate of tho oppressed and trampled upon—if we let 
him sutler for his devotion to true principles. This 
man has a family, sir—a family to whom ho is dear¬ 
ly nttuched, and for whom ho ’s toiling like a gal toy 
slave at tho oar. Previous to the lust election, ho 
had a good situation and a good sulury in the storo 

of P-; but, becauso he worked in our cause, 

P— turned him olf to starve with his wife and his 
little ones, for all he cared !*' 

Impossible!” exclaimed tho men at tho taldo, 
lifting their hands in astonishment. “ To think that 
Buch a spirit exists in our country!” 

“A spirit,” resumed Mr. II-,“11181, if not 

checked, will prostrate our liberties beneath the iron 
heel of oppression. What is a poor man in the eyes 

of ono like P-? Of less value than his horse ! 

And ho is but the typo of his party,” 

To this thero was a warm responso from all 
present. 

“And now, Mr. Murphy,” resumed R-, ad¬ 

dressing tho Irishmun, “ tho time has come when 
another strong eflbri must bo made to breakthrough 
tho purty lines that have been drawn by these poor¬ 
oppressing, blood-sucking aristocrats ! At tho last 
campaign, we drove them back, and came near 
routing them, horse, foot, and dragoons. This time, 
if we unite all our forces, victory is certain; and 
you know, my honest friend, that to the victors be¬ 
long the spoils. No man did lietter sorvieo to tho 
good cause at the lost election than you, Mr. Mur¬ 
phy ; und, now that the tug of war is ubout to come 
again, your bleeding country calls upon you, and 
asks for aid. Shall sho call in vain? No; not 
when her voico reaches the ears of Mr, Pot rick 
Murphy, the man who has felt tho crushing weight 
of oppression. What say you, Mr. Murphy ? Are 
you with us again ?” 

Thus appealed to, Murphy instantly replied, with 
enthusiasm— 

“ Faix and am I, Musther II- \ Bad ’cess till 

the nabobs! I ’ll have it out wid ’em yet.” 

** You’ve got tho right kind of stuff in you, I see,” 
remarked ono of thoso present 


“I ’in an Irishman,” said Murphy, proudly. 

“And an honor both to the country of your birth 
and the country of your adoption,” responded 
II-. 

By this time, Murphy was fully prepared to enter 
into the views of the individual who wanted his 
“ valuublo aid” again. Flattered into blindness, ho 
allowed the bit to be once more placed in his mouth, 
and, bearing on tho rein, moved forward to the right 
or tho left, ut the will of his drivers. It was demon¬ 
strated to him, with the utmost clearness, why tho 
party failed of success at tho last campaign, und why 
it would now bo sure to gain tho victory. And his 
reward was to be a clerkship in the post office, at u 
sulary of six hundred a year. Moreover, II— 
suid that he must throw awuy his hod, and come at 
once into the service of the parly. And, as the 
luborer was worthy of his hire, it was agreed to 
pay him ono dollur a day until the period of election 
arrived. 

Again was Mr. Murphy a man of consequence in 
his own eyes. Higher ranged his head, und more 
stately was his step as ho walked homeward from 

the house of R-. But ho was doomed to have 

his ardor somewhat cooled; for, on announcing 
what hud just happened to his better hulf, Biddy, 
that lady became exceedingly indignant, called him 
a fool, and sundry other names of like clmractcr, 
and vowed that, if he got himself into any more trou¬ 
ble with his politics, she M “ take tho childlher and 
lavo” him. 

Ou the next morning, Murphy waited on Mr. 
11-again, according to appointment, when ar¬ 

rangements were made for attending a “ harvest 
home,” to bo celebrated at a village in tho county 
which embraced the district in which tt— wus 
a candidate for election. There were to bo present 
at this assemblage some of tho lending men of tho 
party, with many of whom Murphy hud worked 
side by side in the last campaign, and ho wus mudo 
to believe that his appearance among them would 
be lmited with tho greatest enthusiasm. 

“ We looked upon you at tho last election as ono 

of our best men,” said R-. “ Already more Hum 

a dozen old friends have been inquiring after you. 
Your appearance, Mr. Murphy, will put new life 
into our people, for they know you of old.” 

R-then placed a five dollar bill in the hands 

of the Irishman, ns the loginning of his pay in the 
new service, and five more to be used for election¬ 
eering purposes among his own countrymen. Par¬ 
ticularly wus he instructed to see to the naturaliza¬ 
tion of all those who hud been iu the country lung 
enough to entitle them to citizenship, and to pay ull 
attendant expenses, if a pledge wore given to vote 
tho party ticket. 

Again tho Irishman began to feel his own import¬ 
ance, and to swell beyond his natural dimensions. 
It wus night before he returned homo', and then he 
was, to use a vulgur, but very expressive word, 
a little “ groggy.” The moment he entered, Biddy 
suid, with some sharpne*s of voice— 
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“ I’olhriclc, yc convict! And where have ye bin 

all the day ? Muslher P- sent for yecs this 

inornin’i and wants to see ycos.” 

"Bad Inck till Muslher 1*-!” returned Mur¬ 

phy. " Bud luck till him, I say!” and he staggered 
into a scut. 

“Are yo crazy, man?” exclaimed Biddy. "No 

doubt, Muslher 1’-wants yecs buck agin in his 

store.” 

“Bud ’cess till him! I ’ll nicer darken his door 
agin, the uristocrulic, silk-stockcn nubob! Didn’t 
ho turn me a(T for votin’ my sentiments as u free 
American citizen? Didn’t he, I suy? Bad luck 
till him, the spulpccn!” 

" Y’r a drunken fool, that’s what yo nre!” said 
Biddy, in wrutli imconlrollublc. ’l it, knowing how 
fruitless a discussion would be with her husband 
while under tho influence of liquor, she curlicd her 
anger, and hod little more to suy during tho even¬ 
ing. But, on the next morning, us soon as Patrick 
wus fairly uwuke, she begun— 

“ Pulhriek,” said she, "uro yo going till see 
Muslher P-?” 

"No, fuix, and I nm not,” replied Patrick. "I’m 

done wid Mr. P-, kill) and kin. Didn't ho turn 

me airfor votin’my sentiments? Didn’t he? Ay, 
legs! And if iver I darken his door it ’ll do him 
good." 

It wns all in vuin that Biddy argued, scolded, 
persuaded; her husband was not to be moved from 
his resolution. There wus a better chance liefuro 

him than any situution in P-'s store. lie wns 

to be a clerk in the post office. That was settled; 
mid, moreover, up to tho period of election, was to 
receive a dollar a day for doing what wus equiva¬ 
lent to "just nothing at all, at all.” 

Por three or four days, Murphy spent Ids lime 
idling about taverns, and nt night going homo in a 
condition that made alt Biddy’s attempts to reach 
his feelings abortive. Then the time for celebrating 
tho "harvest home” came,.and ho was called for in 

a carriage by U-and two other members of tho 

parly. Such an honor elated him almost out of 
himself; and even Biddy, who knew that her hus¬ 
band wns no uncommon man, began to think him of 
even greater importance than she had yet imagined. 

This " harvest home,” us it wus called, was no¬ 
thing more nor less than a political gathering, for tho 
imrposc of gaining parly influence. It wns held in 
u certain neighborhood pretty thickly settled with 
Emerald blunders, and tho particular work Mur¬ 
phy wus wunted for on the occusion was to muke 
interest for K-among his countrymen. A bul¬ 

lock wus to Is) roasted, and an entertainment, con¬ 
sisting of an abundance of things eulublo and drink¬ 
able, provided. 

When R-arrived on tho ground, accompanied 

by hi- willing tool, the latter was introduced, with 
all formulily, to about a dozen substantial leaders 
of the parly, office-expectants, and others personally 
interested in the approaching election, who treuted 
him with the most muikcd attention, asked him to 


drink with them, and talked to him as if ho were an 
individual of tho first importance. 

“Welcome buck umung your friends !” said one. 
" Ah, my old friend Murphy,” said another, " you 
are just tho man I ’vo been wanting to see. How 
are you? How are you?” And ho shook the 
Irishman's hand half off. 

» Here’s Mr. Murphy again !” exclaimed another. 
" Why, bless ine! Pin as glad to seo you as if I'd 
found a guinea!” 

And so the changes were rung, and Murphy be¬ 
lieved all ho heard wos true. In return for the 
cordial welcomo received, and tho honor bestowed 
upon him at this reunion with the parly, Murphy 
went to work in good earnest, cheered on, every 
now and then, by some ono of tho lenders, with flatter¬ 
ing words of encouragement like the following— 

“ You ’ro the mull, Mr. Murphy!” Or— 

“Ah, my fine fellow! If we had a little army 
of such as you, we'd sweep the nnlion !” Or, 

“ Talk to them, Murphy. That’s you! The 
best man among us!” 

Never did Patrick Murphy work harder nt collar- 
digging or hod-enrrying than on this occusion, in 
his ellbrts to make converts to the “ cause of the 
peoplemid between arguing, persuading, drink¬ 
ing, quarreling, and such other cflbrts with his 
countrymen, he was so much overcome by sun¬ 
down that his political friends had to send him 
homo to his wife Biddy in a furniture wagon. As 
ho was not in a condition to fcol the honor attendant 

on a rido with It-in his carriage, such an honor 

was not wasted upon him. 

un tho next day, Air. Murphy had a shocking bad 
headache, and was so sick and so much exhausted 
that he kept his bed until towards night, when he 
sallied forth, and took his way to McPhulin'sInvcrn, 
where ho spent the evening in drinking, tulking po¬ 
litics, and “ going his death for It—,” whom ho 
did not hesitate to declare, "A jonlelman, ivevy 
inch, and a raal friend o’ tho hard-workin’ paple!” 

About twelve o’clock, he staggered homeward, 
carrying with him a black eye and sundry bruises 
from hard lists on other parts of his body; the ef¬ 
fects of which ho did not get over for a week. 

Thus, for a whole month, did Murphy servo tho 
causo of the people, receiving his dollar a day, be¬ 
sides money to use "judiciously,” in treating and 
in other ways controlling tho votes of the "better 
class of citizens," whom he was specially chosen to 
influence. As tho election-day approached, ho bc- 
camo busier end busier, and finally was placed in 
charge of a " colony” of drunken vagabonds, who 
would vote cither wuy for a glass of grog. There 
were twenty of these, and he had them locked up 
in the loft of an old Warehouse for two or three 
days, supplying them with as much as they could eat 
and drink all the time, and generally managing to 
keep them too drunk to run away, even if they 
should mnnngc to escape from their prison. 

The particular work of Murphy, on the election- 
day, was to bring to the polls tbeso vagabond voters, 
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and as many olhers as he could dram up. To this 
end, ho was supplied with a carriage and ten dol¬ 
lars to treat with. Faithfully did ho perform his 
part, oven to llio injunction of II- 

“Mr. Murphy, mind! you must keep sober to¬ 
day.” 

“ Gloriously” tho voting went on from the time 
tho polls opened until their closing at six o’clock. 

It was twelve when Patrick Murphy burst into 
the room where Itiddy sat mendiug the tattered 
jacket of her eldest hopeful, swinging his cap about 
his head, and crying— 

“Wo ’vo buto I we’ve bato! Biddy, my dar- 

linl I Hurrah for 11-and tho cause of the pco- 

plo! Hurrah! Hurrah I” 

“Hish! lush! Pathrick, now! Ye’el wake the 
childther, and alarm the wholo neighborhood!” 
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But Patrick was too intensely delighted at the 
great result uchioved to euro for such trifles. 
Seizing Biddy in his arms, he swung her round as 
lightly as if she had been a strip of a girl—and Biddy 
Wus not a baby in size—repealing the words— 

“ We’ve bate I Wo ’vo bate, darlint! And now 
for tho swate little corner in tho post-ofllce, and 
silks and satins for Mrs. Murphy ! Ha! what do 
yees think of that, honey ? Pathrick Murphy knew 
what ho was about I” 

But we must leave tho reader to imagine the rest 
of this sceno. The party wl^gse cause Patrick hna 
espoused were tho victors, sura enough. They had 
routed their opponents, in the common and expres¬ 
sive phrase used on such occasions, “ horse, foot, 
and dragoons.” 

Next for the senuel. 
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APOTHEGMATA: 

OB, THOUOnTS IN L.UMP8 AND ARROWS SHOT AT VENTURE. 


BT B. D. 

Artificial Writing. —One reason that wo liavo 
so much artificial, meaningless writing in the pe¬ 
riodicals of tho day is that most of our editors 
make superficial accuracy tho great test of merit, 
uso the filo too much, and oblige all contributors, on 
pain of rejection, to feel by rule and'think by pre¬ 
cedent. llow a small fault, n slight vagary, or n 
little departure from customary usngo would slnrtlo 
soino editors! In fuel, it is only writers of a great 
and overshadowing reputation who are allowed 
nowadays to lollow the bent of their genius, and 
write as their own instincts dictato. 

Faults is CourosiTios.—Many a popular man 
derives bis popularity more from bis very eccentrici¬ 
ties than anything else; and many an interesting and 
able article, both in prose and poetry, is chiefly in¬ 
teresting from what, by the strict rules of art, 
might be termed its fulfils. 

Brilliancy op Style. —The following beautiful 
specimen of brilliancy in writing is taken from the 
commencement of a modern novel, and may bo 
of uso ns a model to beginners:— 11 Tho setting 
sun’s refulgent glories lipt with dazzling lustre 
Etna's lolly summits, and danced in a thousand 
varied lines over I’olycrnsto’s smooth, transparent 
bosom. Tho gentle zephyrs breathed Sicilian odors, 
and waded on their silken wings the finest strains 
of Italian melody.” 

Tub Learned Style.— Learned lecturers might 
learn a lesson in learning from tho opening address 
of that crudito pedagogue, tho venorablo Mr. Lol- 
lypop, when about to teach Masters Johnny and 
Tommy to say ABC. “ Those letters, young 


gentlemen”—said he—“ are the elements of all 
literary knowledge, and in their various combi¬ 
nations possess functions cnpablo of transmitting, 
from one mind to another, evory species of intel¬ 
lectual intelligence.” 

Prefaces.— Conduct which is unexceptionable 
needs no apology, and books which are well writ¬ 
ten require no prefaces. 

Titles to Books. —Children should not bo named 
till adur they are born, nor titles determined on 
for books till ador they are written. 

Newspapers. —A good netwspapor should bo like 
a kitchen-fire. It should contain one largo substan¬ 
tial articlo as n back-log, then a fore-slick and se¬ 
veral smaller sticks, and tho rest may bo chips. But 
some newspapers are all chips. 

Philosophy of Human Nature. —If yon wish 
to gain a litllo knowledge of human nature, and 
tho rules of practical wisdom, read poetry, news¬ 
paper jokos, and the best novels; but do not go 
to didactic treatises, for you will not find it thore. 

The value of Thirds.— There is no better lest 
of a man's wisdom or folly than his estimate of the 
comparative value of the diflercnl objects of human 
pursuit. The wise man values reputation, but he 
would not sacrifice health for its attainment; he does 
not despise riches, but he would not give up honor, 
conscience, or charity to procure them; ho admires 
beauty, but he does not set it above virtue; he loves 
amusement, but he does not negleet business for its 
enjoyment. 
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